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CHICAGO | 
BELTING 


and the 
UNI-PULL DRIVE 


The high quality leather found in all 
Chicago Belting is the best material known 


to science for cushioning and absorbing 


shock. ‘The leather belt forms a_ positive 
flexible shock-absorbing power link between 
driving and driven pulleys. ‘The natural 
resiliency of leather protects the entire drive 


from the harmful effects of impact loads. 


Chicago Belting when used in the Uni- 
Pull short center Drive provides a perfect 
combination to handle shock successfully. 


Sudden starts and stops are no problem as 


the tension-control motor base automatically 
maintains adequate belt tension, preventing 
slippage and undue stresses in the belt at 
all times. 


By cushioning shock, wear is reduced to a 
minimum on machine bearings, motor and 
belt. Expensive shut-downs are prevented 
and longer service life is guaranteed. 


The Uni-Pull Drive operates over a wide 
range of pulley ratios, assuring you of a 
exible highly efficient drive to fit your 
particular requirements. 


Increase Production by Cushioning 
Shock in your Transmission Drive 


GREEN & WASHINGTON STREETS, CHICAGO 


CHICAGO BELTING COMPANY [eae ne 


MANUFACTURERS OF LEATHER BELTING AND LEATHER PACKINGS 


get all the facts from one o 
Sales Engineers — No Obligati 


The U. S. Rubber Company building in the Central Manufacturing District’s Crawford Development 


A Tailor-Made Plant Guarantees 
Greater Production Efficiency 


(> AN YOUR present space be easily adapted for 
a larger influx of orders? Or would you need 
more room for expansion if it came? Central Manu- 
facturing District is ready to help modern industry 
solve expansion problems. More than 300 nation- 
ally known industries from coast to coast have chosen 
District locations whose merits have stood the test 
| of a half century. ; 


Central Manufacturing District’s several industrial 
districts in Chicago are planned for growing in- 
dustries to prosper. They provide special community 
features helpful to industry. They are located cen- 


trally and provide Chicago Junction Railway service 
DIT Cale Yesttomevieny railroad in and out of the 
city. 

Central Manufacturing District offers dependable 
service from start to finish — attention to detail 
— from careful selection of an industrial site to 
complete maintenance facilities. District archi- 
tects stand ready to suggest modern industrial de- 
signs when specifications are considered, and experi- 
enced contractors expedite completion of your tailor- 
made plant. Ample means also can be provided to 
finance land and building costs. 


Now is the time to build-- WHY NOT USE TODAY'S INFLATED 
DOLLAR TO PURCHASE OR LEASE YOUR NEW PLANT 


entral Manufacturing District 


Frank C. Stern, General Manager 


1305 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
RA ndolph 6-2232 


FREDERICK HENRY PRINCE e 


38 South Dearborn Street 


JAMES F. DONOVAN, Trustees 
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STATISTICS OF 


CHICAGO BUSINESS 


YOUR CH 07 | CE OF January, 1951 December, 1950 January, 19: 


Fa Pa 


— 
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Buildin evinith sera Oe et 544 579 
Cost bak bpd TS ae $15,177,900 $12,431,400 $15,81 
Contracts awarded on building projects, 
Cook’ Co.2 3428 2 eee 1,045 1,071 90 
Cost) = soe en EC $43,867,000 $32,079,000 $21,669,0 D0 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) | 
Real ‘estate’ transfers) > = a 5,214 5,364 oo ae 
Consideration), |. 2 ee $5,320,349 $6,877,028 $4,507,; 
Department store sales index —_____ 228.0% 399.4 


(Federal Reserve Board) 
(Daily average 1935-39 =100) 


Bank clearings: 2 2 soe 42905242, 1 95 $3,748,872,842 $3;203,281,069% 


Bank debits to individual accounts: { 

7th Federal Reserve District —_- ___ »21,064,362,000 $20,416,397,000 $15,818 939,00 Oi 

NONS TOP Chicago only —_- _ $10,649,401,000 $10,598,146,000 $8,164,420,000( 
(Federal Reserve Board) | 


Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: | 


Number of shares traded —_..... 2,233,000 2,046,000 1,411,06 


0 N UNI TED AY D C-6 Market value of shares traded __-— $62,464,640 $46,988,570 $35,825,737 ¥ 


Railway express une 
Chicago area 1,006,074 1,270,402 1,064,8 


MAINLINER 300s Air express shipments, Chicago area —___ 69,943 86,029 55,050 
i. GL. Merchandisercats 19,878 Li203 20,158 3 
Electric power production, kwh — _1,272,265,000 1,253,881,000 1,137,294, 08 


' 
Uv 


Industrial gas sales, therms — 12,103,095 11,665,545 8,940,049 | 
Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 1 
Transit Authority Lines: ’ 
Surface; division == eee 53,064,097 53,908,536 55,541,922 | 
Rapid transit division ———_____ 13,576,058 13,909,878 12,766,808 
Postal) xveceipts| 22 = Ree Rte oo ees ee $9,419,627 $12,873,174 $8,542,10 
LEAVE AT 7 a. m., 8 a. m., Air passengers: 


2:45 a. m. Reach New York in DG PARCULCS ee eee 157,748 150,159 98,882 | 
just 2 hrs. 50 min. Delicious Livestock slaughtered under federal 
full 1 Vefintee inspection ee 637,048 713,789 621,802 
EU Te ee a15 20, Anes Families on relief rolls: ; 
service aloft. Cool: County mad =P ee ees 25,886 26,453 30,379 | 
Other Illinois counties 19,107 18,788 23,710 | 


noon, 5 p. m., 6 p. m., or Arrivals 2 SS eee 146,109 139,477 | 


FASTEST, FINEST TO PHILA- *Preliminary figure. 
DELPHIA! Only 2 his. 35 


min. nonstop on DC-6 Main- 
liner 300s. Leave at 6:55 p.m., 


arrive 10:30 p.m. Two other 


DC-6 flights daily. APRIL, 1951, TAX CALENDAR 


Date Due Tax Returnable to 
, ' 
' cosr Is LOWER THAN RAIL! 15 If total O.A.B. taxes (employer and employe) Authorized Depositary 
Based on fares alone, you save plus income tax withheld in previous month ex- - 


$4.54 one way over Ist-class rail | ceeds $100, pay amount to 
Or remittance may be made at end of month with Collector of Internal 


with lower berth to New c ; 
reas York, quarterly return directly to Revenue 


$3.49 one way to Philadelphia. 


15 File fiduciary returns, estates and trusts (Form Collector of Internal 

1041). Trusts must pay tax in full, estates may pay Revenue t 

quarterly i 

. 15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and pay- Director of Revenue — 

I : ment for month of March | 
UNI ED AIR LINES . 30 Illinois Unemployment Compensation contribution | 


yaaa Director, Department | 
report and payment for first quarter of 1951 (UC-3 of Labor 
Monroe and Wabash (Palmer and UC-40). On first $3,000 wares paid ( 
House Corner), Stevens Hotel 30 Quarterly return and payment (by depositary re- . Collector of Internal 
Lobby and Midway Airport. Call ceipts or cash) of income and O.A.B. taxes withheld Revenue 
FRanklin 2-4900 i by employers for first quarter of 1951 (Form 941). 
BUSS or an author Domestic Help (Form 942). (On first $3,600 wages 
1950 paid) 


30 Second quarterly installment on 1950 Federal Unem- Collector of Internal 
ployment Compensation Tax Revenue 


30 Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for Collector of Internal 
March, 1951 Revenue : 


ized travel agent. 
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Reviewing the yearlong behavior 
of as big, as diversified and as com- 
plex an economic. entity as the 
Chicago industrial community is no 
small assignment. However, as it 
has done over the past ten years, 
COMMERCE MAGAZINE again assays 
this formidable chore within the 
pages of this March issue. The 82- 
page business review section, in- 
dexed on page 37, analyzes the im- 
pact of powerful economic forces 
upon the major segments of Chi- 
cago area industry. It will not be 
difficult to find parallels in these 


individual industry accounts, for 
war in Korea — as every business- 
man knows — profoundly - influ- 


enced almost every field of en- 
deavor in 1950. In all these surveys, 
however, one striking fact is ap- 
parent. Chicago’s industrial com- 
munity — on that fateful day in 
June when word of open hostilities 
was flashed around the world — 
was already in the midst of boom- 
ing peacetime production. The 
manner in which a war-bred super- 
boom imposed itself upon an al- 
ready thriving peacetime economy 
is, essentially, the story of Chicago 
business in the latter months of the 
mid-century year just closed. ; 

The reader’s attention is directed 
to the many charts, tables and sta- 
tistics throughout the business re- 
view section. As in the past, every 
effort has been made to obtain basic 
statistics covering 1950 production, 
employment, sales volume and the 
like relating to each Chicago area 
industry treated in the review Se€c- 
tion. 

Several regular contributors to 
CoMMERCE have assisted in prepar- 
ing this review issue, notably Betty 
Savesky, who among other editorial 
chores covered the oil, radio-televi- 
sion and retailing industries, and 
Daniel F. Nicholson, who covered 
banking and the Mid-West Stock 
Exchange. 


The regular section of the maga- 
zine carries articles on these cur- 
rently-important business subjects: 
industry’s search for substitute ma- 
terials (p. 23); emergency building 
regulations (p. 25); the shortages of 
vital minerals (p. 29) and of basic 
chemicals (p. 33); and Communist 
strategy to wreck America (p. 31). 
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CLEAREST PICTURE IN elowision. 


Rese . It’s a fact! Admiral makes more television combina- 
ae tions than all other brands put together. See this 
 eaaliacy exquisite New Admiral today and you'll quickly 
iver, understand why. You’ll see the sharpest, brightest, es 
ae clearest picture in television . .. Admiral’s famous 
Bees triple-play automatic phonograph . . . the super- e 
Gets powered Dynamagic radio. All in an authentic 3 
French Provincial cabinet with generous record 
storage space... at a sensational low price. 
Available with 17” or 21” picture screen. 
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' A Rose Is A Rose Is A Rose... 
| (EATHERBEDDING, which the Taft-Hartley law 
| # presumably outlaws, has gotten an assist from a 
panel of the National Labor Relations Board. 
_ Hearing a case which an American Federation of 
| Musicians’ local brought against an Akron theatre to 
mere the theatre to hire a local band, either as a 
standby or to play on another date whenever it used 
_a non-local orchestra, the panel sustained the union 
in a two to one decision. The majority agreed that 
Yaft-Hartley forbade payments “for people who do 
“not work” or “for work not to be performed” but 
said that seeking employment for members was a 
_ “legitimate union objective.” 
; So in order to hire an orchestra it wants, a theatre 
' must also hire one it doesn’t. But that isn’t feather- 
bedding. Ah semantics! 


_™ Why The R.F.C. ? 
FOR CLOSE to a year the Reconstruction Finance 
© Corporation has been the subject of sharp con- 
Re troversy. The Fulbright Committee has periodically 
brought to light instances of loans made under either 
- questionable circumstances or to borrowers of highly 
_ debatable credit standing. Finally, the committee flat- 
ly charged that some loans had been made as a result 
of political pressure. 
Heat was added to the whole sorry picture when 
_ the President requisitioned from the R.F.C. copies of 
all letters written by Senators and Congressmen which 
- bore on loan applications. Before the flames had a 
chance to subside after that maneuver, new fuel was 
added when it became a question of national moment 
as to who had paid for a mink coat for a White House 
secretary who happened to be the wile of a former 
_ R.F.C. employe. 
After all this, nothing short of a miracle will re- 
store public confidence in the agency. Whether it is 
headed by one man with super authority or by a 
board of five, as it has been recently, is incidental. 
The real question at issue is whether the R.F.C. 
should be continued at all. It was formed in 1932 to 
make loans to banks, railroads, insurance companies 
- and other businesses of broad public interest which 
had been hard hit eby the depression. From that be- 
ginning it gradually got into extending other types 
of loans and during World War II served a useful 
_ purpose in providing credit to help industry mobilize 
for war production. Since 1945, however, there has 
been neither depression nor war to justify its exist- 
ence. And it is since 1945 that the agency’s lending 
_ policies have so irreparably damaged its reputation. 
What is needed now is a non-political determina- 
tion of whether such a government lending agency 
is necessary at all. The credit resources of banks and 
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other private lending agencies are abundant. In fact, 
the Federal Reserve authorities have been moving to 
tighten the granting of private credit of all types. Be- 
cause of the new military emergency some govern- 
ment lending to implement specialized defense produc- 
tion may be required. Such credit could be provided 
by an agency especially created for the purpose and 
for a fixed period of time. With that exception, how- 
ever, Federal Reserve policy, which is also in this in- 
stance Administration policy, indicates that there is 
no legitimate need for the R.F.C. or any other gov- 
ernment agency to extend credit to business. 


= Needed — A Bigger Horn ! 

R. CARROL M. Shanks, president of The Pru- 

dential Life Insurance Company, is under no 
compulsion whatever to butter up Chicago or the 
Midwest. Prudential’s headquarters is in Newark, 
N.J., and the company maintains a brisk business 
volume in all 48 states. Thus, it is not a little grati- 
fying to discover Mr. Shanks among the most forth- 
right civic boosters for the great Midwest industrial 
area of which Chicago is the hub. 

At a press conference, announcing the forthcoming 
establishment of a Prudential Mid-America Home Of- 
fice in Chicago as well as the construction of a 35- 
story skyscraper in the Loop, Mr. Shanks threw out 
this challenge to a gathering of veteran newsmen: “I 
wager that even you working newspapermen, whose 
job it is to cover Chicago and the Midwest, are not - 
aware of the vital importance of Mid-America.” While 
Prudential was developing its plans for a regional 
home office, Mr. Shanks undertook to assess the eco- — 
nomic position of the Midwest in present day Amer- 
ica. His findings, to put it mildly, were a real eye- 
opener to an Easterner. “Mid-America,” said Mr. 
Shanks, “is now the nation’s pre-eminent center in 
both industry and agriculture.” 

And how did Mid-America arrive at this extraor- 
dinary level of accomplishment? It has been largely 
due to the people, Mr. Shanks believes. As he put it, 
“The character of the people of Mid-America is one 
of utmost stability and integrity.” 

Civic boosters are ridiculed now and then for what 
might seem to be overblown self-praise. This maga- 
zine, along with many another neighbor publication, 
has done its share of crowing over the phenomenal 
growth of the Industrial Midwest, its remarkable di- 
versification, the genius, foresight and perseverance of 
its business leaders — indeed, the “stability and in- 
tegrity” of its people. Now a distinguished business- 
man, significantly a non-Chicagoan, suggests that even 
this home-grown acclaim may be all too conservative, 
Mr. Shanks’ observations must certainly be regarded as 
Exhibit A in the defense of civic boosting, Chicago- 


version. 
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TALK BUSINESS 
IN 2 SECONDS! 


WITH 
ELECTRONIC 


ANYONE 
INSTANTLY 


AIMPLICALL 


the BETTER BUSINESS 
INTERCOM SYSTEM 


Why wait for your operating costs to 
drop? Talk business in seconds—save 
' time and cut costs now with fast-action 


AMPLICALL! Simple 2-second speech con- 


tact between all departments speeds rou- 
tine—measurably boosts office and plant 
efficiency —takes the load off busy switch- 
boards. AMPLICALL keeps personnel on 
the job every working minute—gets more 
work done for every operations dollar spent! 

' The AMPLICALL electronic communica- 
tion system is completely dependable— 
provides crystal-clear speech reproduc- 
tion for easy hearing at all stations. Learn 
how your organization can benefit with 
this business tool of a thousand uses. 
Write today for the complete details 
on AMPLICALL Intercommunication. 


Private Tele-Communications, jnc. 
1523 W. Fullerton Ave. Chicago 14, Ill. 
Lincoln 9- 4321 


(10 Send complete details on the New 
AMPLICALL. 


(Send your representative. No obligation. 


e Selling the Navy — Useful to 
businessmen interested in selling to 
the Navy is a revised edition of a 
booklet listing items purchased and 
purchasing locations of the Navy 
Department. Issued by the Nation- 
al Production Authority’s Office 
of Small Business, the pamphlet is 
identified as NAVEXOA P-616. It 
can be obtained for 20 cents by 
writing to the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, 
De Gs 
e Direct Mail Costs — American 


business spent $918,660,480 for di- 
rect mail advertising in 1950, six 
per cent more than in 1949, the 
Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion has reported. Peak months in 
direct mail advertising last year 
were November, October and 
March, when monthly dollar volume 
was $85,980,128, $85,752,037 and 
$83,437,110, respectively. 


e Chocolate Covered? — “It’s a 
marshmallow world in the Winter,” 
all right, but the mallow makers 
still aren’t satisfied. Top manufac- 
turers of the fluffy confection have 
now established a Marshmallow 
Research Foundation to develop 
new uses for marshmallows—both 
commercially and in the home. 
Paul D. Allman, vice president of 


‘ The Cracker.» Jack Company, is 


acting chairman of the industry 
committee which will supervise the 
foundation’s activities. 


e Check Those Bulbs! — That 
mysterious interference on your 
television screen may be caused by 
an ancient light bulb, according 
to engineers at the General Electric 
Company’s Cleveland lamp_ plant. 
Some filament bulbs made in the 
early 1900’s have been found to 
cause sufficient radiation to inter- 
fere with TV reception. Of course, 
the bulb in question would have 


to be more than a quarter-century / 
old, since this type of straight-wire > 
filament lamp has not been made: 
since 1925. If there is a horizontal | 
pattern of interference on your 
TV set, GE advises that you check . 
lamps, particularly those in hall-. 
ways, attics or basements, to see if 
a bulb, circa 1924, is jamming | 
your reception—say of a Rudolph 
Valentino movie, same vintage! 


e A Downright Steal — The ex- 
pression “dirt cheap” may be on 
its way out! The American Iron 
and Steel Institute has discovered 
that steel in some cases is even 
cheaper. While some steels sell for 
3¥2 cents a pound, the institute 
notes that many a metropolitan 
florist charges 6 or 7 cents a pound 
for potting soil. 


e Popcorn Precautions — Popcorn 
seems doomed to remain an ad- 
junct to television viewing and 
movie-going. The Post Office De- 
partment has ruled against its use 
as a packing material, warning 
against its use for toxic materials 
shipped by mail or as an absorbent 
material for nontoxic liquids. Real- 
izing popcorn’s almost universal 
appeal, the department noted the 
possibility that “it might be dis- 
posed of as edible popcorn after 
reaching the destination or if lost — 
from damaged parcels.” 


e Precautions Pay — The average 
building is a target for lightning 
once in every 40 years, but giant 
lightning rods can lengthen the 
odds to once in every 30,000 years, 
according to engineers of the West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation. The 
average building can get. this ‘‘ex- 
tended protection against light- 
ning damage, engineers have found, 
by the erection of either one 55- 
foot mast or four 15-foot masts 
atop the structure. The masts are 


(Continued on page 170) 
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| REFLECTING SURFACE. You never can tell 
| these days where you’ll run into Stainless 
4 Steel. In the ultramodern Wm. Alexander 
house in Encino, California, it’s used as a 
‘reflecting surface beside the fireplace .. . 


4 and as a handsome inset in the coffee table 
| top. Mobilization will call for lots of Stain- 
less Steel. And United States Steel will 
‘contribute plenty of USS Stainless to 
‘help build America’s security. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT STEEL 


In the past 50 years, the population of Amer- 

pa;-hos soybled. oe the preetcon poaia. TIGHT AS A DRUM and made to take a beating. For in these strong, tough, 
_ dustry has increased its production sevenfold. leak-proof steel drums, made by U.S. Steel, everything from soft drink 
syrup to aviation gasoline is safely shipped and stored . . . all over the 
world. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 


Listen to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


_..and this label is your guide to quality steel 


i. : 
clping by Duild a ele MUCH 
£ oO -_ 


GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY = GUNNISON HOMES, INC * NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY = OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY ¢ VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


“4 
STEEL CORPORATION ° 
INITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY * 


|| 
\_ 
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Are You 
Engaged In 
Prime Contract 
Defense Work 
For The 


Government? 


A New And Valuable 


Service To You 


A wide variety of Chicago area 
companies now have manufac- 
turing time plus essential facili- 
ties available to assist you in 
federal 


fulfilling your govern- 


ment defense contract work. 
These concerns are seeking sub- 
contracts from companies having 


defense work. 


For your convenience, the an- 
nouncements of a number of 
these concerns, specifying the 
particular type of work they are 
equipped to do, 


grouped on pages 


have been 
165-171. of 
this issue of Commerce Maga- 
zine. 


By checking these an- 
nouncements regularly, you 
will find valuable aid in 
fulfilling your government 
contract. 


The average 


Work Week work week in 
Longest Since U. S. industry is 
Last War now the _ longest 


since World War 
II, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Immediately after 
the last war, the average week 
dropped abruptly from 43.4 hours 
in 1945 to 40.4 hours in 1946. It 
continued to shorten during the 
postwar years to a low of 39.2 hours 
in 1949. During the past year, 
however, the trend reversed with 
the result that by December, 1950, 
the average week was back to an 
estimated 41.6 hours. 

This statistical indication that 
industry is making the most in- 
‘tensive use of its labor force since 
the end of World War II means 


also, of course, that industry is - 


again granting substantial over- 
time payments. Significantly, the 
work week has lengthened some- 
what more in the durable field 
than in non-durables. In mid-De- 
cember, durable goods workers 
averaged an estimated 42.5 hours 
a week, while those in non-durable 
production averaged 40.5 hours a 
week. The December work week 
for all industry, however, was still 
somewhat below the World War II 
peak of 45.2 hours attained in 1944. 
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The National 
Industrial Confer- 
ence Board calcu- 
lates, on the basis 
of past experience, 
that government benefits to World 
War II veterans may ultimately 
approximate a trillion dollars. The 
forecast is based on comparable 
post-hostilities payments to veterans 
of former wars. The initial direct 
cost of the Civil War to the Union, 
for example, was $4 billion. Thus 
far, more than twice that amount 
has been spent in veterans’ com- 
pensations and pensions and, as late 


World War Il 
Veterans May 
Get $1 Trillion 


Vrewnds tn 
FINANCE and BUSINESS: 


as last year, the government was} 
still paying out $7 million for > 
such purposes. 

The direct cost of the Spanish- - 
American War was half a_ billion 
dollars. Thus far, veterans and| 
their dependents have received $3 | 
billion in compensation and govern- - 
ment pensions—or six times the sum | 
spent directly on the war. The cum- - 
ulative expenditures for World 
War I are already comparable to: 
the initial $27 billion cost of that. 
conflict. 

The direct cost of World War II 
was about $351 billion. Although 
only a tenth of this sum—$35 bil- - 
lion—has been paid out to its. 
veterans since V-J day, there are. 
2,000,000 living veterans and over 
300,000 families of deceased veter- 
ans now receiving services and 
benefits growing out of service-in- 
curred disabilities and deaths. That 
leaves 17,000,000 living veterans of 
World War II who are, or may 
become, eligible for some form of 
government benefit based simply 
on their having served in the war. 
Hence, the conference board figures 
that before the final payment is 
made, the government’s post-hostil- 
ities bill from veterans may come 
close to $1,000,000,000,000. 


« « » » 


The nation’s life 
insurance compa- 
nies have bumped 
into a ticklish and 
more or less un- 
precedented problem, now that the 
nation is engaged in open hostili- 
ties, but not outright war. In 1917 
and 1941, the nation was engaged 
in declared war and the life under- 
writers immediately inserted war 
hazard clauses in all new life poli- 
cies written. Today, it’s different. 
We're in war, and yet we’re not in 
war, leaving the underwniters to 
scratch their heads as to what to 


Life Companies 
Vary On War 
Risk Policies 
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: a. book* 
_ answers your questions about 
2 BUSINESS PURCHASE 
INSURANCE” 


", 
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Here AT LAST, in one handy volume of only 70 
pages, is finger-tip reference to all phases of that 
increasingly popular form of business protec- Sa 
tion — business purchase insurance. A glance at the table of 
contents at the right will show you how thoroughly the field 1s cov- 
ered. Deliberately written in a clear, concise style, the book is readily 
‘understandable to the layman. At the same time, it should prove in- 
valuable to counsel who are called upon to draft business purchase 


| agreements, or to deal with the tax phases of life insurance. 


The author is Vice President and General Counsel of the National 
Life Insurance Company and a widely recognized authority on his 
chosen topic. Insistent demand for this work soon exhausted the first 
printing. This is the second edition, brought up to date with recent 


rulings and cases in point, as well as considerable matter not included 


in the original. 
* Available with our Compliments to 
LEGAL COUNSEL, TRUST OFFICERS and other responsible 
EXECUTIVES of CORPORATIONS, PARTNERSHIPS, etc. 


Write on your company letterhead to 
National Life Insurance Company, 135 State St., Montpelier, Vermont 


NATIONAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE— MONTPELIER 


SOLID A 7 
FOUNDED 1850 - A MUTUAL COMPANY - OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 


COPYRIGHT 1948 BY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


: LIFE INSURANCE and 
BUSINEss PURCHASE 
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ABBREVIATED TABLE OF CONTENTS 


The Partnership as Beneficiary 


The Corporation as Beneficiary 
The Wife as Beneficiary 


The Other Partner or Stockholder as 
Beneficiary 


The Trustee as Beneficiary 
Who Shall Own and Control the Policy 
Valuation of Business Interest 


Valuation Agreements between 
Members of Family 


Provision in Will 

Optional Settlements 

Restrictions on Sale, Assignment 
& Borrowing 

Bankruptcy 

Post-Mortal Profits 

Liquidation Agreements for Personal 
Service Partnerships 

Tax Problems Involved in Business 
insurance Agreements 


Suggested Forms of Purchase Agreement 


Other Suggested Forms 
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== HORDER’S,: AN.Cy =e “O'FF UC E*3S,U: PePALILE'S 


Ambassador 
with 
Portfolio... 


in your office regularly or on 
call when you Order from Horder 


Your Horder salesman is an Ambassador of Good Value sell- 
ing 20,000 office supplies from his “store in a portfolio.” 


These experienced men are always available to you in down- 
town Chicago and outlying areas to give personal service on 
orders, to demonstrate, explain, acquaint and reacquaint or 
advise. Each one is a skilled technician in office equipment, 
ready to help you find ways’to increase efficiency—to save 
you time and money. 


Your area salesman would like to visit you regularly. If you 
haven’t talked with him recently—do so soon—he awaits your 
call at FRanklin 2-6760. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMEN 


another reason to... 
HORDER’S, INC. 
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“Everything for the Office” 
8 STORES IN DOWNTOWN CHICAGO 


184 North Wabash Avenue 60 East Adams Street 
324 South Dearborn Street Merchandise Mart 

101 West Washington Street 149 East Ohio Street 
111 West Adams Street 568 West Jackson Blvd. 


OFFICE FURNITURE & SYSTEMS © 562 West Jackson Boulevard 
Mail Orders to 231 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 6 
All telephones FRanklin 2-6760 


all applicants within certain age 
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do about war clauses in new poli 
cies. 

The upshot of this confused wan 
situation, reports the Institute of 
Life Insurance, is that there are 
now about as many sets of com 
pany rules concerning war clauses 
as there are insurance companiess 
Furthermore, the rules vary widely, 
“Many companies have adopted 
war clauses for use in connection 
with new policies, but in most cases: 
these clauses are applied  selec~ 
tively,” the insurance institute re- 
ports. 

“Some companies use the clause 
only when issuing policies to mem- 
bers of the armed forces; others 
extend the use to potential draft-: 
ees, including all who are classi- 
fied 1A; some apply the clauses to 


brackets and, even where this is 
done, each company has its own) 
age grouping such as 16 to 26, 17! 
to 30, 18 to 45 or some other brack- - 
et.” 

In no case, the institute has; 
found, is the war clause applied to» 
civilian defense workers or war- 
production workers as such. At the: 
same time, however, many com-- 
panies are depending on_ limita-- 
tions as to amount or type of 
policy. Some will not issue more: 
than $10,000 of insurance to per- 
sons in the military age brackets; 
in a few cases, the limit is $5,000. 
Many will not sell such policies | 
‘as term insurance or preferred risk 
policies to those potentially eligible 
for military service. 

Why the confusion? The answer, 
says the Institute of Life Insurance, 
is simply the “wide divergence of 
opinion as to the probability or 
imminence of large scale war.” 
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Cash dividends 


1950 Stock paid on common 
Dividends Hit stocks listed on 
$5.4 Billion the New York 


Stock Exchange 
increased to $5,403,664,000 in 1950, 
a rise of 26.1 per cent over the 
previous year. The exchange fur- 
ther reports that of 1,039 listed 
common stocks, 930—or more than 
89 per cent—paid dividends. Of 
these, 62 per cent paid more in 
1950 than in 1949. 
Of the principal industrial 
groups, electrical equipment stock 
dividends rose the sharpest, 67 


(Continued on page 135) 
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or PEACE... 


Chicago 
Research 
is Making 
a Better 
World 

to Live in 


Weighing radioactive 
barium carbonate at 
Argonne National 
Laboratory—one of the 
important research cen- 
ters in Northern Illinois. 


Chicago and 
Northern Illinois 
research field. Even now, there are located here approximately 


The Chicago and North- 


ern Illinois area has long 

been a center for scien- 
tific and applied scientific 
research. The present acceler- 


313 research and testing laboratories and 73 technical and sci- 
entific societies with more than 36,000 members. 

As outstanding industries of the nation continue their loca- 
tion of research headquarters here, so are the facilities and the 


“know how” increased for the ultimate benefit of a// Chicago 


area industries, large and small. 
Nowhere else in the world will you find a greater concentra- 


tion of this important work going on. 


ated pace of industrial development, brought on by defense 
production, is making this aspect of the area’s tremendous 
facilities more and more significant. 

Here, industrial research laboratories are close to broad sci- 
entific resources—fine universities for experimental projects— 
great scientific libraries, such as Chicago’s John Crerar Library 
—and most important of all is the close cooperative relation- 
ship between business and education. These are the elements 
which are so plentiful in Chicago and Northern Illinois and 
which are continually intensifying the area’s importance in the 


A LETTER TO US... describing your requirements will bring 
you a careful analysis of this area’s advantages as they apply to 
your business. Or if you wish, we will send you a carefully 
screened list of the available buildings or sites that would be suit- 
able for your operations, based on the information you give us. 
We keep all such inquiries confidential. Just write us. 


—— ee 


| Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States e World Airport 


ne , Inland Waterways ° Geographical Center of U. S. Population ° Great Financial Center ¢ The “Great C entral Market” ¢ Food 
Producing and Processing Center @ Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing ¢ Good Labor Relations Record 2,800,000 Kilowatts 
of Power ® Tremendous Coal Reserves ® Good Government ¢ Good Living ¢ Geed Services for Local Tax Dollars. 
: 
/ 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


| COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY @ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
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ANY manufacturers who 
are worrying about ma- 
terial shortages seem to be 
ff on the wrong tangent. Their 
iewpoint reminds me of the hypo- 
thetical case of Mr. John Jones 
ho simply cannot live without 
Miss Mary Smith. The latter is an 
ttractive blonde, with bust, waist 
-and hip measurements ideally well 
suited for modeling the creations 
eof Mr. Jones’ dress business. Mr. 
- Jones is really not in love with 
“Miss Smith as a person but he is 
cutely aware of her value as a 
mannequin. 


The point of the story is that 
manufacturers are not really in 
love with nickel, copper, zinc and 
cadmium as they might lead one 
to believe. What they value are 
_ the properties possessed by these 
| materials under very specific con- 
a ditions of form and use. It is the 
ability of a material to perform a 
| specific task that really interests 

‘them, not the name of the material 
| itself. When we break the material 
. problem down to its fundamental 
| aspects, it is immediately apparent 
that there may be other blondes 
who can substitute for Miss Smith, 
| just as there may be other mate- 


Be G@= A; 
work, it encounters 
material shortages. 


es 


business swings to defense 
an old problem — 
Korth photo 
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By Dr. Edwin L. Gustus 


Vice President, Bjorksten 
Research Laboratories, Inc. 


In Seeking Material Substitutes, What You Are Really 


Looking For Are Specific Properties, Not Merely Names 


rials with properties akin to the 
properties of the scarce commodi- 
ties. 

The wise businessman, of course, 
does not leave the problem of sub- 
stitute materials until their need 
becomes drastic. He has already 
studied his product so well that 
he is, or should be, familiar with 
all possible substitutes in advance, 
including the degree of product 
modification which may be re- 
quired if substitutes are used. 


The Case Of Nylon 


At one time Japan, with a virtual 
monopoly over the source of silk 
for parachutes, could control the 
number of airplanes used in any 
war. Japan also had a monopoly, 
though not as important military- 
wise, in camphor. The duPont 
Company, not liking the way Japan 
juggled the price of camphor, did 
something about it. The result: 
American-made synthetic camphor 
virtually obliterated Formosan cam- 
phor. 

DuPont was also aware of Japan’s 
silk monopoly and its threatening 
implications to our civilian and 
war economy. It therefore pro- 
ceeded to imitate the structural 
properties of silk and after a ti- 
tanic struggle, gave the United 
States a substitute material, nylon, 


which entirely freed us from 
dependence on Japanese silk. 

The rapidly rising price of wool 
in recent markets has caused an 
immense amount of anguish among 
many manufacturers who use. it. 
By considering a few things which 
are likely to happen to wool, it 
is possible to draw some idea of 
how substitutes have a way of 
appearing when the price; ef <a 


“specific commodity heads skyward. 


Some of the properties of wool 
are its excellent thermal insula- 
tion, its great resiliency, its ability 
to take up and give off moisture 
as water vapor readily. It can be 
pressed into shape with moist heat. 
But wool has some bad habits. It 
isn’t very strong, and, because it 
is easily harmed, wool presents a 
storage problem. Its wide and seri- 
ous price fluctuations have caused 
some manufacturers to look for 
substitutes. 

To obtain strength in a substi- 
tute material, fibres of nylon have 
been mixed with those of wool. 
For every one per .cent of nylon 
added, the strength of wool is im- 
proved three and a half per cent. 
Thus one of the shortcomings of 
wool can be corrected by the in- 
troduction of a substitute. By utiliz- 
ing the substitute for the structural 
feature and wool for insulating 
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and water absorbing properties, it 
has been possible to produce tropi- 
cal worsted cloths for summer wear 
weighing as little as four ounces 
to the square yard. 

“Vicara,” a wool substitute made 
from corn protein, has excellent 
insulating properties. It isn’t brit- 
tle as were earlier wool substitutes 
made from milk proteins. Some- 
day Vicara may take 25 to 30 per 
cent of the market for wool. Other 
materials which will take a large 
portion of the wool market are 
“Orlon” and “Dynel.” These ma- 
terials can add a great deal of 
strength to wool and they avoid 
some of the property disadvantages 
inherent in nylon such as instabil- 


ity to ultraviolet light an sun- 
light at high altitudes. 
Still another new fibre called 


“Fibre V” which originated in Eng- 
land during the war is coming on 
the horizon. It will be superior 
to nylon in a number of proper- 
ties. Its great strength and low water 
absorption make it the future ma- 
terial for men’s summer suits. It 
is unaffected by all usual degrees 
of humidity and does not wrinkle. 
Creases remain in for the life of 
the garment. It has great dimen- 
sional stability and can be washed 
like nylon, hung out to dry and 
worn without ironing. 


Glass Armor Plate! 


Today our warplanes are made 
highly bulletproof by encasing 
them in a protective layer of glass. 
The reason is that if glass is 
drawn down to an exceedingly fine 
filament, its brittleness disappears. 
It is simply a matter of reducing 
the diameter of the glass fibre to 
a point where it is elastic enough 
to withstand any curvature needed. 
Actually, the elasticity of glass is 
quite high. Thus, it has been dis- 
covered that glass cloths can be 
sandwiched with layers of plastic 
and pressed together under heat 
to give a laminated material that, 
weight for weight, resists bullet 
penetration better than the best 
armor steel! The material is used 
over vital parts of combat planes 
and in helmet linings. 

Why is it that weight for weight 
this material prevents the penetra- 
tion of bullets better than steel? 
If.a 45 caliber bullet is shot into 
it, here is what happens. The bul- 
let strikes the laminated material 
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and it makes a dimple. The glass 
layers are now under tension and 
they yield. The glass cloth layers 
slide over each other to accom- 
modate the dimpled form. ‘This 
sliding is possible because they are 
held together by a viscous plastic 
material. 

It takes a great deal of energy, of 
course, to force these glass layers 
to slide and even more energy to 
rupture glass in tension because 
of its high tensile strength. As a 
result of this fortunate combina- 
tion of properties the bullet has 
two very difficult jobs to perform 
in getting through: the work of 
distortion by sliding the plasticized 
glass cloths and the work of ruptur- 
ing the glass fibres in tension. 
There isn’t such a thing as fractur- 
ing and bursting its way through 
as in the case of steel. This is an 
example of rapidly spreading the 
impact force of the bullet from a 
very small area to a much larger 
surface, thus dissipating its energy 
rapidly. 


Aluminum Wire 


The result is that a 45 caliber 
bullet can be more readily stopped 
by a glass armor than a sheet of 
steel of equal area and weight. It 
is simply a case of utilizing certain 
of the fascinating properties of 
window glass by reducing it to a 
form where we may ignore its short- 
comings. Recent developments in- 
dicate that some glass reinforced 
plastics can substitute for steel on 
refrigerators, washing machines, 
electric stoves, etc. 

During the war there was a great 
copper shortage in Germany. 


difficulty in getting motors for ma4 
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Statues were melted down, copper 
roofs were torn up, and as with 
ourselves, copper pennies were re 
placed by iron pennies. One of 
the casualties being the electric 
motor, people had to go without 
electric fans and manufacturers ha 


chinery. But the problem was not 
unsolvable. Both Germany and th 
United States had plenty of alumi 
num, and all we were really in+ 
terested in, as far as motors were 
concerned, was the electric con-i 
ductivity of copper wire. 

Aluminum has good conductivity 
on a weight basis, but, being much 
lighter than copper, it takes a 
somewhat greater cross section 
to carry the current capacity of 
a smaller copper wire. The alumi- 
num wire will,not weigh as much 
as the copper wire, however, and 
is far cheaper and far more plenti- 
ful. 


Substitution Bugs 


The Germans, however, were} 
making motors with copper wire: 
of a certain diameter and they did! 
not want to change motor designs. . 
Laboratory research showed that: 
aluminum wire in square form 
with a diameter equal to that of 
round copper wire would carry the: 
current formerly carried by copper 
windings. Hence, they were able to 
wind motors with square alumi- 
num wire without changing dimen- 
sions by merely utilizing the dif- 
ference in area represented by a 
square cross section and its in- 
scribed circle represented by the 
smaller copper wire. Both occupy 
the same space, but the aluminum 
occupies the space completely. 

Aluminum wire posed an insula- 
tion problem which wasn’t com- 
pletely solved by the Germans, but 
with our development of fluorine- 
containing plastics with high tem- 
perature properties and _ plastics 
containing silicon, there should be 
no difficulty in making aluminum- 
wound motors efficient even at 
high temperatures. This is merely 
an example of how one_ proceeds 
to take a property, for instance, 
the electrical conductivity of copper, 
and secures a substitute for it. 


As substitute materials for met- 
als, one might keep in mind fot 
only metals available in greater 


supply, but also laminated textiles 
(Continued on page 126) . 
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EEK by week, as the gov- 
ernment’s control over the 
Za U.S. economy has been ex- 
tended, the waiting rooms of Wash- 
| ington’s mobilization agencies have 
_ become more and more crowded 
with business men seeking author- 


‘tion plans or learn where they can 
: et the materials they need. 

The latest queue to form is that 
- A . 2 
outside a newly established organi- 
~ zation within the National Produc- 
on Authority — the Facilities and 
Construction Bureau, headed by 
Frank R. Creedon, a construction 
engineer who helped build atomic 
bomb plants at Oak Ridge, ‘Tennes- 
see, and Hanford, Washington, and 


c Creedon’s present job is to ex- 
_ pedite construction of plants needed 
- for expansion of industrial and de- 
fense production. But at the same 
time — because of the shortages in 
_ the materials that go into building 
_ — he is under compulsion to apply 
the brakes on all other kinds of 
~ commercial construction. As a re- 
sult, the $1.5 billion which was 
) spent last year for commercial build- 
ing construction will be cut this 
year at least by half — and proba- 
bly a great deal more. 


Green Light—Red Light 


ys Two kinds of business men com- 
prise the clientele of Creedon’s new 
bureau: those who want to build 
) new plants for expanding military 
or essential civilian production, and 
those who want to build any other 
kind of commercial structure, for 
example, stores, banks, or hotels. 
| The rules are different for each 
1 group. The first group is welcomed 
and assisted. The second encoun- 
| ters heavy sales resistance; it has a 
much tougher case to make before 
NPA will give it the green light. 

_ There is a third group, but NPA 
| dlready has its doors barred to it. 
| This group comprises the people 
who want to build commercial es- 
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i ho Can Build What In Semi-War 


A New Federal Agency Now Polices Industrial Building 


By JACK ROBINS 


tablishments for recreation, amuse- 
ment, or entertainment purposes. 
Such building is out for the dura- 
tion, except 1n cases where the ap- 
plicant can show extreme hardship 
and also demonstrate that it would 
not hamper the defense effort. “This 
covers such structures as sports 
arenas, billiard parlors, gambling 
halls, regular and drive-in theatres, 
and night clubs. 


It was for the industrialist seek- 
ing to expand his plant that the 
Facilities and Construction Bureau 
was set up. To expedite this part 
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Washington is aidin 


of mobilization’s requirements, the 
bureau has five divisions, each as- 
signed to one phase of the task. 
Most important is the industrial 
expansion division, which works 
with various industries and _ takes 
whatever steps are necessary to ob- 
tain materials and equipment 
needed for new plants. In practice, 
this involves the issuance of “DO” 
ratings to insure that the manufac- 
turer gets the steel or other material 
for his new building. In some cases 
the method used is a “directive” — 
specifically allocating a certain 


(Continued on page 120) 
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Training devices: ‘‘Reading Accelerator’’ 


with blind that descends 
over written matter at steadily faster rate, thus forcing speed 


= 
“Opthalmograph”’ records on movie strip light reflected fro 
student’s eyes, hence number of reading ‘’fixations’” 4 


(re You 4 Slow Poke Reader? 


MODERN TRAINING INCREASES READING SPEED AND _COMPREHENSIO 


T the age of twelve most of 
A today’s successful business and 
professional men completed 
the sixth grade and with it their 
formal lessons in the first of the 
three R’s—reading. Now many of 
them are going back to school for 
more lessons in reading—lessons 
that will train them to read more 
rapidly so they can get more work 
done, or have more time for leisure, 
or so that they can read more and 
be better informed. 

The executive, the lawyer, the 
doctor, the engineer—are all good 
readers in the most important sense 
of the term, since they have excel- 
lent comprehension of what they 
read. But most of them are pain- 


- fully slow. 


Better reading skill is surprising- 
ly easy to acquire. It isn’t even 
necessary to go back to school, al- 
though that is the quickest and 
surest way to go about it, and the 
training is actually fun, too. 

The methods used to improve 
reading will be understood and ap- 
preciated better if the nature of the 
reading process is considered brief- 
ly. When we read a printed line 
our eyes make a series of “fixations” 
or stops. It is only during the fixa- 


By DANIEL F. NICHOLSON 


tion pause that we see a word or a 
group of words and take in their 
meaning. An efficient reader will 
make fewer fixations than the slow 
reader because he has a wider “eye 
span.” ‘That is, his eye will take in 
several words or a phrase at one 
time, instead of a single word. The 
duration of each fixation will also 
be more brief because he recognizes 
the words or phrases quickly. 


One Fault: Vocalizing 

For years educators have studied 
the virtues of good readers and the 
faults of poor ones, and they have 
learned a great deal. They have 
learned so much, in fact, that about 
300 colleges and universities now 
offer their students courses in read- 
ing, and some insist that students 
deficient in reading ability must 
take training. At Roosevelt College 
in Chicago, for example, the new 
student who doesn’t measure up in 
reading tests is not permitted to 
take a full schedule of studies until 


II 
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he has completed a remedial read- 
ing course. Purdue is experimenting } 
with reading instruction and is said 
to be planning to have all fresh- 
men take the course beginning next! 
year. < 


> 


Several faults are common among | 
poor and slow readers. One is the: 
tendency to vocalize. The reader ° 
involuntarily pronounces each word ! 
as he goes along. Some move their 
lips, others have almost impercept- » 
ible movements of the tongue or 
throat, and still others hear each 
word internally. If each word is 
pronounced, however silently, the 
reader is limited in speed to a rate’ 
not much above that at which he 
can speak. Few people can speak as 
many as 250 words a minute, and 
that is a slow rate for reading. It 
also happens to be a representative 
reading speed among business men. 
An efficient reader will go along 
smooothly at 500 to 600 words a 
minute on light material. Some can 


read 800 words or more, and a few 
will top even that. 
_ Slow pokes are prone to stop to 
read each word instead of taking in 
whole phrase in one gulp. They 
e called ‘word readers.” An- 
her common fault is backward 
movement of the eyes, whether in- 
voluntarily or intentionally to go 
back over what was read a moment 
before. These backward movements 
e called regressions and are re- 
garded as serious handicaps to ef- 
ficient reading because they break 
up the reader’s rhythm. 
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Poor Vocabularies ~ 


These faults can arise from habit 
or they may reflect a basic trouble, 
especially when found in children 
“or young people of high school and 
pilege ape. A prevalent basic 
ouble is inadequate vocabulary. 
trange words slow the reader 
own, and of course they affect his 
omprehension. Remedial reading, 
hich attempts to remedy basic 
roubles, as contrasted with de- 
“S elopmental reading ‘to increase the 
speed of fairly good readers, places 
neavy stress on vocabulary build- 
ne. 

ee renzision is also affected by 
the inability of some individuals to 
ick out the central thought. In- 
stead of reading with an analytical 
and critical mind they go through 
“the printed page passively and get 
‘little out of it. This too can be 
corrected. A person's background 
yf experience has a lot to do with 


‘Tachistoscope”’ flashes four-digit, then longer numbers 
for split-second, increasing student’s visual span 


the readiness with which he com- 
prehends what he reads. Experience 
can be either actual or it can be 
vicarious through reading. Thus 
Dr. Paul Witty, Professor of Edu- 
cation at Northwestern University, 
director of the school’s Psycho-Edu- 
cational Clinic, and one of the best 
known figures in remedial and de- 
velopmental reading, can say: “The 
best way to improve reading is by 
reading.” 

Elaborate tests are now given to 
determine if any major or basic 
deficiencies underlie an individual’s 
reading difficulties. If there is a 
major defect, attention is concen- 
trated on it, whether it be inade- 
quate vocabulary, an emotional con- 
flict, insufficient understanding of 
ordinary concepts, or what not. 

Bad reading habits are the only 
real weaknesses found to be general 
among business men and_profes- 
sional men. These men have fine 
vocabularies, generally, and their 
comprehension is excellent, so their 
slowness must be traced to some less 
serious cause. Those who have 
studied the problem come up with 
this answer: business men and pro- 
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HOW’S YOUR READING RATE? 


You can check your present 
reading speed and compreheu- 
sion by taking an easy test that 
will be found on page 162. 
Caution: read the instructions 
first before starting the test! 


““Telebinocular’’ tests eyes for visual acuity. All photos show 
training methods at Foundation for Better Reading in Chicago 


Acme Photos 


fessional men are slow readers be- 
cause they read a lot of material 
which must be read carefully, and 
they have formed the habit of 
reading everything at about this 
same speed. Of course they can 
benefit, like everyone else, from 
constant attention to vocabulary 
building, but basically all they need 
to do to get the benefit of faster 
reading is to break old bad habits 
and form new good ones. 


Self-Training 

You don’t have to go to school 
to learn better reading habits. You 
can teach yourself, but it’s easier to 
learn under skilled supervision, and 
it’s much more fun because the 
methods used in training have the 
elements of a game. There’s a chal- 
lenge to improve oneself similar to 
that offered by the golf course 
played Sunday after Sunday by 
golfers whose greatest satisfaction 
is to better their previous scores 
even though they may be in the 
90’s or higher. 

All that anyone needs in order 
to teach himself to read faster and 
better is the determination to read 
faster and better. He then proceeds 
to make a conscious effort to speed 
up. He concentrates, and therefore 
not only goes faster but under- 
stands better. It’s as simple as that. 
Numerous books and pamphlets 
have been written that will help. 
For example, Dr. Witty authored 
two booklets that will benefit adults 

(Continued on page 158) 


Armament makers’ ravenous appetite for strategic metals strains U. S. resources 


CRUCIAL QUESTION in- 

volved in the nation’s de- 

fense program is: “Can the 
armament makers’ ravenous appe- 
tite for strategic metals be satis- 
fied without a lengthy and drastic 
curtailment in the output of a host 
of civilian goods?” 

The problem has touched off 
a hot race with government min- 
eral planners trying desperately to 
stay abreast, if not one jump ahead, 
of the military’s steadily rising de- 
mand for at least a dozen impor- 
tant metals. Some are critically 
short already; others may become 
From the 


so. almost overnight. 


civilian viewpoint, one thing is 


certain: the availability of new 
automobiles, home appliances and 
a variety of other metal-using peace- 
time goods will vary in direct 
ratio to the pace set by the mineral 
seekers. 

It is impossible, of course, to 


say exactly how much of each 
metal the military will need. But 
government mineral planners have 
explicit orders to play it safe. 
Their goals are based on maximum 
Specifically, they have 


been instructed to increase the na- 


demand. 


tion’s production of all minerals 
which are vital for war and which 
already are or may become short. 

Responsibility for the job has 
been vested in the Defense Min- 
erals Administration, which the 
President established last Fall. 
DMA’s staff of Bureau of Mines 
and Geological Survey officials plus 
former executives 
ing companies is 


of private min- 
headed by Bu- 


reau of Mines Director James Boye 

DMA has a man-sized job, 1 
anything even tougher than _ tho 
one faced with respect to mineral 
immediately after Pearl Harbor 
As Boyd puts it, “We've a booming 
civilian economy and a big de 
fense program to feed at the sama 
time.” 

The ink on DMA’s_ organiza 
tional chart was scarcely dry before 
staffers began surveying the coun 
try’s mineral needs. The result waa 
a prompt appraisal of minerals thar 
need the sharpest domestic produc: 
tion increases. Some of those ear: 
marked had never before been 
mined in this country in significant 
quantity except under wartime 
pressure. 

Here are a few samples of such 
minerals and the goals DMA hopes 
to reach by 1953 in each: 

Tungsten, needed for making; 
high-speed machine tools: threes 
times the 4,000,000 pounds _ the: 
U. S. now mines each year. 

Cobalt, vital for magnets used in 
radar and television and for bond- 
ing enamel on_ steel appliances: : 


3 f Bureau of Mines photos 
Cars loaded with strategic chrome ore emerging from Ben Bow mine, Montana 
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ine times the nation’s current an- 
ual output of 500,000 pounds. 

' Chromium, essential for high- 
rength steels for armor plate and 
n barrels and for mixing with 
nickel to make stainless steels: 150 
| times present U. S. production of 
' 1,000 tons annually! 

The minerals experts have also 
selected eight other minerals whose 
oduction they expect to increase 
substantially in the next 24 
_ months; antimony, copper, fluor- 
' spar, manganese, mica, molyb- 
denum, nickel and zinc. Besides 
hiking domestic production, DMA 
_-also aims to step up imports of 
_ these minerals, especially from na- 
tions as far removed from Soviet 
~ reach as South America and Africa. 


Stockpiling First 
A portion of the increased im- 
‘ports, like much of the new do- 
mestic production, would go di- 
rectly to the government’s  stock- 
pile for possible emergency use. 
How much is a secret. The remain- 
der would be available for making 
weapons as well as civilian goods. 


* 


) 


| Zinc ore mill of Metaline Falls Mining Company, Metaline 
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By MITCHELL GORDON 


DMA itself does no mining, nor 
does it operate mills to extract 
metals from ores. Nor does it do 
any importing. These operations 
are handled by private companies, 
with the exception of purchases by 
the General Services Administra- 
tion for stockpiling purposes. 


Financial Incentives 


How, then, does the agency hope 
to get private companies to carry 
out its schemes? Primarily, by see- 
ing to it that qualified companies 
get the money to build new mills 
and dig new mines, and then are 
assured a market for a_ long 
enough time to make the ventures 
pay. 

The agency can provide financial 
assistance in either one of two 
ways. It can recommend that the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion guarantee a loan made by a 
private source to a mining com- 
pany. Or it can recommend that 
the RFC loan directly to a private 
mining concern if private loans 
are unavailable. 

To assure mining companies of 


Falls, Washington 
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QUEST FOR VITAL METALS 


a market that would enable them 
to pay off these loans and _ still 
operate profitably, DMA can rec- 
ommend to the General Services 
Administration that it -enter into 
a contract for a company’s output. 
In many cases, such contracts would 
merely be price guarantees. The 
government would contract to 
purchase a company’s output at 
a profitable level if market prices 
declined. Contracts can be _ used, 
for example, to encourage in- 
creased production of minerals that 
are already being mined profitably 
at, Scurrent. market © pricés=s nus 
which would offer a poor gamble 
for increased production, especially 
against the possibility of a market 
price decline. 
Some minerals 


earmarked for 
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“The Truth Shall Make Vou Free” 
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especially when dealing with Internal Revenue agents 


John 


By PETER B. B. ANDREWS 


have submitted — with dubious 
enthusiasm — to Uncle Sam’s 
jumbo-sized arithmetic quiz are 
now about to have their calcula- 
tions checked by as critical an 
examining board as ever presided 
at college finals. An “A” in this 
annual exam indicates an honest 
income tax payment to the federal 
government; a “failure” can land 
a taxpayer in the penitentiary with 
plenty of time on his hands to 
practice adding and subtracting. 
The government reports offi- 
cially that internal revenue auditors 
will give this year’s tax returns 
the most fine-toothed review in 
years. Policing of both business and 
individual tax returns is scheduled 
for a sharp step-up with business 
returns getting particularly close 
scrutiny. Each return by individuals 
in the $5000-and-over bracket will 
receive a careful analysis, and there 
will be an increased sampling of 


Se 40,000,000 Americans who 


Greater use of mechanical and electronic tabulating equipment has freed manhours for income tax 


returns for audit in the below- 
$5000 annual earning categories. 

In checking business returns, tax 
auditors are most likely to raise 
their eyebrows at: (1) returns show- 
ing increased net sales and reduced 


net income; (2) returns showing 
higher net property ownership 


without increased sales; (3) expense 
accounts that are unusually high 
or that have risen disproportion- 
ately; and (4) any unusual charge- 
off. 


Scan Expense Accounts 


Individual returns, after being 
checked for mathematical accuracy, 
will be studied particularly for high 
deductions and unusual chargeoffs. 
Analysis will be made among many 
business executives as to special 
expense accounts, stock options, and 
related forms of company payments. 

The income tax system is based 
on voluntary self-assessment, mean- 
ing that citizens determine their 
own taxability, fill out and _ file 
their returns, and pay their taxes 


COMMERCE 


substantially on a voluntary basis: 
Audits of nearly 3,500,000 returns 
during the past fiscal year indicate 
that the majority of erring tax) 
payers make innocent mistakes due 
to ignorance or carelessness, also 
that a substantial number have 
been careless about reporting in: 
come from sideline ventures or ina 
vestments. 


New procedures are being des 
veloped to discourage such tend] 
encies. In view of the millions of 
persons who receive small or large 
amounts of dividends from stocks. 
or interest from bonds or savings‘ 
accounts every year, special atten-| 
tion will be directed to these items.; 


Evasion Cases 


Special agents of the intelligence 
unit of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, in cooperation with rev-: 
enue agents and deputy collectors, 
investigated 3,117 tax evasion cases 
last year. These investigations re- 
sulted in recommendations for the? 
assessment of additional taxes and] 
penalties totaling $296,722,086.97. . 
Three hundred and _ ninety-nine? 
taxpayers who were charged with} 
evasion were indicted. 

In 304 cases involving 365 in-- 
dividuals, 351 — or 96.2 per cent —: 
were convicted. In addition to pris- : 
on sentences, fines approximating ; 
$1,476,481 were assessed in the: 
cases prosecuted. Criminal proceed- . 
ings were instituted against 22 
other individuals on miscellaneous 
charges on evidence gained by spe- 
cial agents. Of 11 individuals tried 
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evasion sleuthing 


N MY LIFETIME, I have weath- 
fered three wars, a couple of 
_ panics and the late depression, 
it seems to me that there is 
e confusion and _ uncertainty 
ng our people today than I 
ave ever witnessed before. We do 
hot seem to know our own strength, 
lmamd we are gravely afflicted by 
‘doubts. We do know that we are 
ng to solve, overnight, dozens 
complex economic problems 
ch will profoundly affect every 
iness and every family in Amer- 


| We also know that when we start 
itinkering with wages, prices, profits, 
‘credits, taxes and our system of 
roduction and distribution, a 
ngle mistake could well be fatal. 
fe are convinced that no foreign 
gressor 1S able to destroy us; but 
e are a little afraid that we may 
lestroy ourselves. 

It seems to me that much of this 
confusion would disappear, and 
t our chances of making a fatal 
‘mistake would be greatly di- 
‘minished, if only we could see our- 
ves as the Kremlin must see us 
|— if we could stand for a few min- 
utes in Joe Stalin’s shoes, look at 
ir problems through his eyes, and 
- — deliberately — to plot the 
‘downfall of America. How could 
we destroy this capitalistic Samson? 
‘ow could we manage to cut his 
ir? 


Moscow Strategy? 
ell, if we were the master- 
ninds of Moscow, I think all of us 
uld agree that the real source 
‘of America’s strength is her tre- 
mendous productive capacity, and 
that we must somehow cripple it. 
Sertainly we would recall that, 


wice in this century, America’s 
ndustrial machine has proved its 
ability to outproduce — single- 


nded — every combination of ag- 
-gressors that has yet been put to- 
gether. Surely we would realize 
that the real secret of America’s 
‘overwhelming productive power 
ies in the fact that all the in- 
lividual parts of that machine — 
and small — work together in 


rfect unison, each doing the 


i 
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You Wreck America? 


A distinguished businessman warns of “termite tactics” 


By BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 


President, United States Steel Corporation 


exact job for which it is best fitted 
by reason of its size and experience. 

So, inevitably, we as Russians, 
would conclude that our first task 
is to disrupt that machine, break it 
apart and destroy it if possible. 
Until that had been done, I do not 
think we would want to start a 
total war with the United States; 
and if it could be done, we wouldn’t 
need to fight a war at aul. 

The question is: How do we do 
it? 

No Pearl Harbor 

We might, perhaps, try one great, 
all-out, sneak attack, a gigantic 
Pearl Harbor; but I don’t think 
we'd want to risk it. American in- 
dustry isn’t a fleet of ships, con- 
veniently bottled up in one harbor. 
It is everywhere—scattered through- 
out the 48 states. To destroy it 
completely, or even to cripple it 
effectively, would probably require 
more planes and more bombs than 
exist in the entire world today. 
We could do some damage, to be 
sure, but would it help? You can 
do a lot of damage to a hornet’s 
nest by. poking a hole in it with 
your finger. That is, you can if 
you want to. Personally, I don’t. 
And I don’t think Joe Stalin does 


either. 
No, when we study the situation 
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carefully from the Kremlin’s point 
of view, we are bound to agree, 
I think, that there is only one 
weapon which we could hope to 
use effectively for the destruction 
of America’s industrial machine. 

That weapon is our red army 
of trained termites. It numbers 
from 50 to 100,000 troops; and it 
doesn’t have to be landed on 
America’s shores. It is already there. 
It has infiltrated into virtually 
every branch of American economy. 
It is an invisible army, because 
outwardly its members look exact’ y 
like anyone else. Not all of them 
wear long hair, and some of them 
even wash their necks. 

Although they are trained in 
sabotage, their principal weapon 
is a lie, or — still more dangerous 
— a half truth. The battle ground 
over which they fight is the human 
mind, and their conquest Olena 
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single red-blooded American brain 
cell may be more significant, in 
the last analysis, than a shift of 
ten miles on the battlefront of 
Korea. In short, they don’t crudely 
plan the murder of a foe; they 
merely plot to instigate his  self- 
destruction. 


And there you have our army of 
termites. What instructions would 
we give them if we were Stalin? 
What would be our order of the 
day? 

Of course, certain techniques are 
elementary. The termites will nat- 
urally seek to fill the labor press 
with savage attacks upon manage- 
ment. That will create unrest and 
help them to foment a succession 
of strikes which will paralyze — 
briefly, perhaps, but repeatedly — 
America’s communications, trans- 
portation and_ production. They 
-will naturally seek, moreover, to 
convince the American people that 
each economic group is greedily 
striving to gain selfish advantage 
over some other economic group. 
They will try to turn housewives 
against the farmers; farmers against 
labor; business against the govern- 
ment; and government against busi- 
ness. 

But - that, of course, is just 
routine. The primary job of these 
termites is the destruction. of the 
American industrial machine. Now 
how shall they attack it? 


Here again I think the answer is 
obvious. There is just one thing 
that distinguishes American indus- 
try from that of other nations — 
one thing that America has, which 


no other nation possesses in equal 
degree. That is America’s most 
powerful non-secret weapon — so- 


called big business. Here then is 
the focal point upon which the 
termites must center their attack. 
Here is their target for today and 
every day! 


“Big Business” Hoax 


They must not only destroy pub- 
lic confidence in big business; they 
must create positive public hatred 
of it. ‘They must proclaim that 
big business is inefficient and 
monopolistic, and that it possesses 
some vast, but unexplained, power 
to work terrible, but undefined, 
harm upon the “little people.” At 
one moment it is too big and is 
causing depression; and at the next 
it is too small and is endangering 


defense. But never can it be just 
right. 

Most important of all, however, 
the termites must break up the 
unity and the teamwork of the in- 
dustrial machine by driving a 
wedge between small and big busi- 
ness. They must depict big business 
as a monster which swallows up 
small business. They must convince 
America that big business waxes fat 
on war contracts while small busi- 
ness starves for the lack of work 
and raw materials. No proof is 
necessary. They need only to repeat 
all of these charges over and over 
again until people begin to take 
them for granted as accepted facts. 


But never, never, never must 
they let anyone discover the fact 
that big business and small busi- 
ness are two halves of the same 
living, breathing, vital body; and 
that if one half is hacked to pieces, 
the other will surely die! 


The Party Line 


Here, in a nutshell, is a practical 
plan for the conquest of America. 
It is, I feel sure, the exact strategy 
which we would follow if we were 
sitting in the Kremlin, and _ cer- 
tainly it is the exact strategy that 
Stalin is pursuing. To know that, 
you have only to look back at the 
stuff which the Communist press 
and its satellite sheets have been 
printing these past five or six years. 
The party line has been very busy. 

Since the communists invaded 
southern Korea last June, of course, 
the attack upon bigness has sub- 
sided somewhat. Every thinking 
American now. realizes fully that 
even the biggest company and the 
biggest industry in this country is 
not big enough to produce all of 
the things that we shall want and 
need for many years to come. 


Yet I have seen and heard state- 
ments recently that would bring 
sheer delight to Joe Stalin. He 
couldn’t have written them. better 
himself—nor half so cleverly. They 
were not designed to enlighten any- 
body, nor to contribute to public 
understanding of the complex prob- 
lems that we face today. They were 
clearly calculated to deceive and 
mislead; and they were composed 
very skillfully of distortions, half- 
truths and plain misstatements of 
fact. Whenever we see statements 
like that let us take careful note 
of the authors and ask ourselves 


' They may not be communists tha 
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what country they are servi’ 


selves, but clearly the termites hi 
reached them. 

Let me make one thing crys 
clear; for I do not want to be 
understood. I am not suggestit 
that anyone who disagrees w 
me or who attacks business, or 
dustry or anything else is nec 
sarily a communist or a dupe: 
the communists. If the day er 
comes when Americans no long 
feel free to stand up on their t 
hind feet and voice their hon 
criticism of anything and anyboo 
there won't be much left in tk 
country that is worth fighting f 


Full freedom of speech — a fr 
press and a free radio — are o 
greatest defense — and our or 
effective defense — against t 
termites. So long as these righ 
exist, our people will somehc 
manage to recognize and knc 
the truth, just as they always hav 


But I do most earnestly belie 
that every real American, especial 
in these times, has a deep ar 
compelling obligation to prese 
his facts truthfully and complete 
Any man who seeks deliberate 
to twist the truth and knowir 
to peddle confusion is playing t 
Kremlin’s dirty game, and I say t) 
that man is a mouthpiece for Mi: 
cow. 


Termite Invasion 


Against such men, however, 
are not defenseless. We know wha 
Soviet strategy is; we know whe 
the termites are trying to do an 
how they are trying to do it. Sé 
if we will keep that knowledge cor 
stantly in our minds, we shoul 
find it easy, not only to identif! 
the termites and their mouthpieces 
but also to frustrate their plana 
If we keep asking ourselves wha: 
Stalin would want us to do, ther 
will be much less chance of ow 
doing it. 

As I see it, there are three basic 
dangers to guard against as we 
move back to a wartime footing: 

First, is the chance that we may 
over-extend ourselves, place an un 
bearable burden upon our economy) 
and precipitate a collapse. If Rus 
Sla can tempt us to borrow our 
selves into bankruptcy, to spend 
ourselves into poverty, or to tax 
ourselves into stagnation, commu 

(Continued on page 156) 
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JN THE short space 
of two decades, 
_ America’s chemical 
ndustry has vaulted 
ut of virtual obscur- 
ty to a position of 
re-eminent indus- 
jal importance. It 
become by far 
> nation’s biggest 
nterprise. In the last 
cade alone, the 
ast, complex and 
‘ittle-known chemical 
pdustry has doubled 
woductive capaci- 
nd nearly tripled 
ales to a current 
©] substantially in 
ss of $3,000,000,- 
). Ironically, how- 
eyer, this industrial 
jant. may wind up as 
ne of the most critical bottlenecks 
in the nation’s defense effort. 


The simple facts are these: 


Despite its phenomenal growth, 
e chemical industry today is un- 
ble to keep up with rapidly ex- 
anding defense needs. Although 
many of the industry’s basic prod- 
ucts are flowing out of plants three- 
and-a-half times as fast as they did 
in 1939, there are but a handful 
hat are not in short supply and 
etting scarcer all the time. 


} One of the major reasons for the 
shortage of such basic chemicals as 
chlorine, benzene, industrial alcohol 
jand sulphuric acid is the well-nigh 
funquenchable thirst for these liq- 
yuids being generated by the gov- 
jernment’s synthetic rubber program. 
industrial alcohol is one example. 
Mn 1950, very little was used to 
make synthetic rubber, and all 
other users combined needed only 


Synthetic rubber plants are huge chemical consumers 


THE BIG SQUEEZE ON 
BASIC CHEMICALS 


180 million gallons. This year the 
vastly expanded synthetic rubber 
program is expected to soak up no 
less than 150 million gallons. Clear- 
ly enough, this is too much of a 
blow for even the nation’s biggest 
industry to absorb. One result has 
been that the federal government 
has contracted for delivery this year 
of all the industrial alcohol avail- 
able from France—estimated at 120 
million gallons. 


Synthetic rubber’s impact on the 
demand for other basic chemicals is 
also phenomenal, yet many of these 
chemicals are even harder to obtain 
in foreign markets. 


Synthetic rubber, however, is not 
the only defense-important product 
calling chemicals to the colors. 
Munitions require large quantities 
of chemicals, especiaily glycerine. 
Atomic weapons use a host of dif- 
ferent chemicals in one stage of 


manufacture or an- 
other. Jet engines 
consume the potent 
fluids, for the metals 
in their power units 
must be treated by 
them. 

Aviation gasoline 
drinks up chemicals, 
as does steel. Steel- 
makers, for example, 
need sulphuric acid 
to “pickle” steel so it 
can be painted and 
thereby protected 
against rust. The 
steelmakers will need 
more sulphuric acid 
and other chemicals 
as they expand out- 
put from the current 
annual level of 104 
million tons to over 
120 million tons by 1953. 

Civilians, too, are devoted to the 
wonder-working liquids, especially 
since the end of World War II. Be- 
sides whitening their newsprint, 
making their dyes, purifying their 
water and performing countless 
other tasks, chemicals have been 
giving them an amazing array of 
plastics, synthetic fibers, synthetic 
detergents and insecticides. What's 
happened ‘to the demand for chlo- 
rine in the post-war years is fairly 
typical of what's happened to many 
other chemicals as a result of newly 
developed products. 

In 1939, U.S. consumers got along 
on a domestic production of about 
500,000 short tons of chlorine. Pro- 
duction in 1946, the first post-war 
year, topped the 1,100,000 ton mark 
and has continued to rise ever*since 
then, passing 1944’s war-record l,- 
260,000 tons in 1947 and in 1950 
coming close to the two million 


Crane Co. photo 
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ton mark. Production currently is 
running just a little over 6,000 tons 
a day. But defense needs have 
upped demand to 7,200 to 8,000 
tons a day, according to officials of 
the National Production Author- 
ity’s chemical division. 
First Control Ordered 

The result: to make sure that 

military and the most vital of ci- 


vilian users get enough chlorine for 
their needs, N.P.A. recently issued 


its first control order on a_ basic 
chemical. The agency told pro- 
ducers that from February. on, 


/ 


they'd have to give persons who 
‘need chlorine to purify drinking 
water and treat sewage as much as 
they required for these purposes. 
Swimming pool operators and others 
—except the military, which can use 
its priority power to get chlorine — 
have to hunt their own supplies. 

That's of serious concern to many 
industries since chlorine’s biggest 
use goes for making other chemicals 
which go into plastics, insecticides 
like DDT, fire-extinguishing fluids 
like carbon tetrachloride and many 
other items. 


But this is only the beginning of 
controls on chlorine and_ other 
chemicals. N.P.A. chemists indicate 
that virtually all basic chemicals 
will be under almost complete allo- 
cation by the end of April. In such 
a plan, the military and essential 
civilian users would be given virtual 
priority to obtain what they need. 


Less essential users would have to 
scramble for what’s left and get 
along as best they could. In some 
chemicals, the government may 
“civilize” the scrambling by banning 
outright the use of certain chemi- 
cals in more “frivolous” products. 

Of course, chlorine and industrial 
alcohol are high on the controllers’ 
list for further action. So, also, are 
three other basic chemicals:  sul- 
phur, benzene and glycerine. Here's 
the way the situation appears in 
each of these three other chemicals 
as officials of N.P.A.’s chemical di- 
vision see it. 

Sulphur, in its pure form, is used 
in matches, medicines and heavy- 
duty truck tires. But most sulphur 
is burned, the resulting gas recap- 
tured and passed through water to 
make sulphuric acid. Besides pick- 
ling steel, the acid is needed for 
processing paper, rayon and even 
high-octane gasoline. 

Last year, the U.S. consumed over 
four million tons of sulphur and 
consumption has been rising ever 
since. With accessible U.S. sulphur 
deposits running out, N.P.A. chem- 
ists figure U.S. producers will do 
well to hold their own in 1951 
against rising demand even with the 
help of friendly foreign producers. 
Meanwhile, with shortages growing, 
some sulphur producers are already 
limiting shipments to consumers. 

Benzene has become increasingly 
popular for the role it plays in 
making plastics, synthetic  deter- 


Ammonia-making apparatus in Commercial Solvents plant at Sterlington, La. 
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gents and insecticides like D 
But it is even more important | 
making synthetic rubber. It ma 
styrene, which, with butadiene, 

the two major ingredients of 

man-made product. 


Most benzene comes to indus: 
as a by-product in the coke-makx 
process. But demand has o 
stripped this source so fast thatt 
1950 the oil industry began makx 
benzene from petroleum. Wh 
the oil men’s production is still 
stricted, they are planning subst: 
tial expansions. Still, these pla: 
won't be pouring benzene 
much before 1952. Prospects : 
that benzene output in 1951 w 
be much more than 10 million g 
lons above 1950’s 165 million, wha 
will be far too little to take care3 
an anticipated 20 per cent rise: 
demand over 1950. Imports 
relieve some of that strain, but on 
to a limited degree. 


Glycerine Also By-product 

Glycerine supplies are also til 
to an alien product. Glycerii 
needed for making munitio1 
comes mainly from the soap-maki 
process as a by-product. But me 
glycerine than that is needed 
some oil companies have been ma 
ing it. Federal experts are lookii 
to the oil industry to boost 1956 
205-million-pound — production 
over 220 million pounds in 195] 

The chemical planners won't ¢ 
timate 1951 glycerine consumpti 
But reports that an order limitiii 
the use of the chemical is bei 
drafted indicates demand here w; 
also exceed supply. 

What chemicals may be plentifit 
and escape control is hard to saé 
The chemical planners themselvi 
refuse to be pinned down for fez 
of creating a run on the chemicas 
they fail to mention. Also, th 
chemical planners complain that, t 
a very large exent, they’re workin 
in the dark. 

Says one, “How can we estimat 
future demands when there are s 
many different uses for these bas: 
chemicals?” 


A top official in N.P.A.’s chemic: 
section adds, “We're playing th 
thing by ear. We'll just have t 
wait for the shortages to come an 
get us — then we'll slap on dire 
lives as fast as we can.” 


Chicago D MiMMCI) te LIAO 


N THE following 82 pages COMMERCE MAGAZINE 
presents a detailed review of business activity in the 
Chicago area during 1950. It was a complex year: booming 
peacetime production, suddenly driven to an even keener 
tempo by the outbreak of hostilities abroad. ‘The manner 
in which Chicago’s business community reacted to these 


potent economic influences is told in each industry study. 
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Employment and Payrolls Midwest Stock Exchange 
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Spending Spree Sends Retail Trade T 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX 
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last year. In retail trade, 1950 

was the year of a boom that 
eclipsed all others, as a war-wary 
public rushed to buy before “the 
hoarders got theirs” and before a 
garrison economy limited the availa- 
bility of merchandise. 


Tis big spending spree was on 


The outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea in late June touched off rec- 
ord retail buying at a time when an 
existing boom was already straining 
supplies of many consumer durable 
goods. Worried at the prospect of 
all-out war, the public rushed to 
get that electric toaster, television 
set, automobile, or similar product 
they had long been wanting. The 
buying binge did not slacken until 


MONTHLY INDEX OF CHICAGO 


DEPARTMENT STORE TRADE 
(Daily average: 1935-39=100) 


1950 1949 
SATU a Ty Memes eee 2s ete 188.8 196.9 
LOCI SUE Ta el eee eee 176.8 183.4 
IN ORC tS, Sal ee eee ee ees 198.7 199.7 
April 216.9 224.6 
NC NY. “ge ee es ese 224.6 226.8 
Un eieeen  S 220.5 222.4 
{ube > Se eee ee ae 203.4 166.4 
August 215.8 182.4 
September 244.8 240.2 
October 236.2 223.6 
INOVENTD Grew: snes 5 292.4 270.6 
IDECem Dery sete ee 399.4 368.1 
iGapeeeses ogee ee 7 ee 234.8 225.6 
Source: Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago. 


the fourth quarter of the year, and 
only then after the imposition of 
stringent controls on installment 
credit. 

In Chicago, as in the nation, re- 
tail sales rose to new heights, partly 
on the strength of price advances. 
Chicago’s retail trade, exclusive of 
its huge mail order business, 
chalked up a record-breaking $4,- 
600,000,000 in 1950, according to 
estimates of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry, com- 
pared with $4,270,000,000 in 1949. 
Gains were sparked by heavy sales 
of automobiles, jewelry, appliances, 
furniture and other consumer dur- 
ables. 

One barometer of retail trade, 
the department stores, sold $519,- 
000,000 of goods in Chicago last 
year, against $501,000,000 in 1949, 
according to preliminary estimates 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago. ‘This represented a 3.7 per 
cent increase over 1949, compared 


ANNUAL INDEX OF DEPART- 
MENT STORE TRADE IN 


CHICAGO 

(1935-39 = 100) 
195025 oe 234.8 1944s Gon 151.4 
1949 225.6 1949 3h Sele 137.6 
1949 9) 0s 241.3 1949 bee 128.2 
1947 oe 234.2 1941" eee 120.7 
ih aS 2164 IMOLi sed 109.4 
1945 167.4 19395 eee 104.1 
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with a 5 per cent advance for de 
partment stores in the nation as a 
whole. One of the few lines inip 
which sales were disappointing was} 
women’s apparel. 

The retail boom rode the crest of 
an unprecedented extension of con 
sumer credit. In early 1950, after 
the lifting of Regulation W in Jun 
1949, credit terms for installment 
buying became increasingly liberal.| 
3y the time the Korean war had: 
started, installment terms were 
much freer than they had been a: 
year earlier. This was significant 
because 1949 had been a hard sell-. 
ing year, full of promotions and in- 
ducements to buy. In the big third 
quarter of 1950, credit buying 
soared. 

To check the spiraling price in- 
flation and to limit credit buying, 
the Federal Reserve Board restored 
Regulation W, with authority/ 
granted under the Defense Produc-- 
tion Act of 1950. The Federal Re-- 


serve first re-issued a watered-down! 


version of Regulation W September 
18, 1950 but found its terms too) 
liberal to be effective. So, the} 
Board “lowered the boom” a little: 
further, issuing more stringent cred- - 
it controls on October 16. 


Buying To Beat Controls 


Advised of the new limitations on 
installment credit, the public rushed © 
to get their big ticket purchases in 
before the new terms became effec- 
tive, and retail sales of consumer 
durables spurted upward. 


The tougher terms then brought 
about a marked decrease in retail 
sales of radios, TV, major ap- 
pliances, carpets, furniture and auto- 
mobiles during October and No- 
vember from Summer peaks. Be- 
ginning in December, following a 
bad turn of events in Korea, ci- 
vilian demand _ increased again, es- 
pecially for autos and other dur- 
able goods. 

As of November 30, 1950 con- 
sumer credit outstanding in the U.S. 
totaled $19,412,000,000, compared 
with $15,336,000,000 a year earlier. 
Of these amounts . $13,319,000,000 
represented installment credit last 
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ecord High 


“year and $10,441,000,000 was of in- 
' stallment credit in 1949. 


_ Non durable lines enjoyed a sales 
_ revival after more than a year of 
_ decline. Consumer expenditures for 
} non durables rose moderately in the 
_ second quarter and advanced sharp- 
ey in the third and fourth quarters. 
Purchases of food and alcoholic 
_ beverages reached record levels, 
-while outlays for clothing and 
shoes were slightly below former 
peaks. 


wae 
One class of merchandise that did 
1 


_ not keep pace with activity last year 
was women’s apparel. In the 7th 
Federal Reserve District, apparel 
‘stores (men’s and women’s) recorded 
a 2 per cent sales decline for the 
_ year, despite considerable price ad- 
) vances in these lines. 


Apparel Sales Down 

An analysis of Chicago depart- 
ment store sales by merchandise 
} categories shows declines in the 
} major types of women’s apparel. 
For the eleven months February 
through December, 1950 sales of 
“women’s and misses’ ready to wear 
+ apparel declined 3.2 per cent from 
| the comparable period of 1949, 
while sales volume in women’s and 
| misses’ coats and suits was off 4.8 
per cent and women’s and misses’ 
_ dresses fell 7.4 per cent below 1949 
levels. In this 11 month period, 
_ Chicago department stores reported 
sales of men’s and boys’ wear up 
fe 4.7 per cent and volume of men’s 
- clothing up 7 per cent. 

A significant trend revealed by 
) department store data is that lower 
priced merchandise did not move as 
well as more expensive lines. For 
_ the eleven months February through 
December, 1950 sales in the bargain 
‘basements of Chicago department 
} 
) 


AA 


stores showed a 1.7 per cent de- 
cline, while the main store total 
‘rose 3.6 per cent from the com- 
parable period of 1949. Women’s 
and misses’ inexpensive dresses re- 
corded a sales drop of 9.1 per cent 
for the eleven months while better 
dresses declined only 8.2 per cent. 
Sales of aprons and housedresses 
were off 11.7 per cent. 


ae 


STATICS SINE ERs 
got theirs’ 


The big advances for the year 
were registered in all types of home- 
furnishings. Area department stores 
showed advances of 11.2 per cent 
in housefurnishings during the 
eleven months, February through 
December, according to the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago. Furni- 
ture stores in the Chicago area rang 


COST OF LIVING INDEX IN 
CHICAGO 
(1935-39= 100) 
1950 1949 
January) ——-__-_----— 172.3 174.9 
February 9 —-—--------------- 172.0 172.9 
March APES) 174.5 
April SPAS 175.0 
May -—- ses Pe 175.3 174.2 
June. 176.4 175.9 
July 179.2 73.9 
August Ue ee Bir Ah 174.4 
September —..-—--------— ~ 179.8 175.8 
October... = 180.4 174.4 
November _ 180.6 175.3 
Decembe == 184.1 173.2 
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Korth photo 


rushed to buy “before the hoarders 


up a 9 per cent sales gain for 1950. 

Last year was a period of inven- 
tory rebuilding for all types of re- 
tailers in the Chicago area. By De- 
cember, stocks of Chicago depart- 


SALES TAX IN COOK COUNTY* 


1950 1949 

Janay $ 9,638,175 $10,030,172 
February 1,124,597 7,245,498 
March 7,098,697 7,165,046 
April 7,840,693 7,577,570 
May = 7,674,326 7,880,186 
line = 7,987,827 7,551,783 
[fed | see 8,366,159 7,778,631 
August 7,925,884 7,254,153 
September —_—__ 8,318,027 7,155,960 
October*2-_ = 8,403,480 7,669,222 
November _-—-- 8,427,006 7,486,112 
December —-- 8,589,162 7,656,404 

Total $97,394,033 $92,450,737 


*These figures represent collections by 
the state on sales taxes paid the pre 
ceding month on retail purchases. Thus, 
the tax figure for January, 1950, reflects 
the volume of retail trade in December, 
1949.’ 
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ment stores were up to an index 
figure of 253.0 (1935-1939 equal 100) 
from 210.6 a year earlier. ‘These 
are seasonally adjusted indices from 
the Federal Reserve Bank. 


In the first half of 1950, retailers 
reversed their 1949 policies of in- 
ventory liquidation and began re- 
building their depleted stocks. In- 
ventories mounted steadily through- 
out the year with the exception of 
late Summer, when sales were so 
frenzied that merchandise was sold 
as soon as it was uncrated and un- 
boxed. Cars moved off showroom 
floors as fast as they rolled in. 

Retail prices of food, clothing, 
furniture, appliances, automobiles 
and almost all other consumer 
goods inched upward throughout 
1950. The price advance began in 
March from levels close to peaks 
reached in the earlier postwar in- 
flationary period. By year’s end ay- 
erage prices of consumer goods 
were 10 percent higher than March 
levels. Food and textile products 
were up more than that. 

Inflation seemed no deterrent to 
retail buying, however. The public 
appeared determined to buy before 
prices went any higher. 

The record retail expenditures of 
second half 1950 were accompanied 
by new high levels of employment. 
Retail establishments in the Chi- 
cago-Calumet area added approxi- 
mately 16,000 temporary sales clerks 
to handle the Christmas rush last 
year, bringing retail employment to 
an estimated 363,200 in November, 
compared with 355,100 a year 
earlier. 


WHOLESALE TRADE 


As it did to most fields of enter- 
prise, the outbreak of war in Korea 
abruptly changed the course of 
wholesale trade in the Chicago area 
last year. During the first half of 
1950, wholesale business tended to 
sag a trifle and buying at the city’s 
Spring and early Summer trade 
shows, while normal for prewar 
years, was somewhat below the level 
of previous postwar years. Korea, 
however, changed the pattern vir- 
tually overnight. 


Sudden Upsurge 


The sudden burst of activity in 
the wholesale field came with dra- 
matic impact. Chicago’s summer 
homefurnishings market had opened 
listlessly on June 19 with attend- 
ance off sharply and buying at a 
dull pace. Six days later, the Korean 
crisis arose and business at the mar- 
ket suddenly turned upward. Other 
trade shows in Chicago reflected 
much the same erratic pattern: nor- 
mal to dull pre-Korea; booming 
after Korea. At the city’s Fall mar- 
ket opening in August, business was 
at the liveliest pace since the end 
of World War II, with retailers 
snatching up virtually any mer- 
chandise that was available. 

As a result of this second-half up- 
surge, wholesale trade in the Chi- 
cago area last year broke through 
to a new all-time high. Sales of 
the city’s 10,400 wholesalers have 
been estimated at $14,200,000,000, 
an increase of five per cent over the 
1949 total of $13,500,000,000. The 


‘ balanced 
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previous record high had been e 
tablished in 1948, when wholesak 
trade in Chicago aggregated $14 
168,000,000. J 

The Chicago Association of Co: 
merce and Industry recorded 23 
trade expositions in the city 1 
1950, which exactly. matched t 
number of shows during the pre 
vious year. Attendance and buyin. 
were both off at trade showing 
prior to Korea, but swept upwar 
to new postwar highs in the latte 
half of the year. 

Wholesale trade observers notee 
the prompt revival in late 1950 o 
trade practices associated with ac 
tual or anticipated shortages of mer 
chandise. At post-Korea marts, soma 
manufacturers, notably producers o 
white goods, withdrew their mer 
chandise from sale, presumably ir 
the hope of obtaining a better es 
timate of future price and availa: 
bility trends. Other manufacturers 
quickly switched to allotment sell. 
ing, reminiscent of the immediate 
postwar years of critical shortages. 

Wholesale prices moved steadily 
upward after mid-year. In Decema 
ber, trade observers noted a flurr 
of sharp price increases, particular- 
ly in the textile field. The year-end 
upswing apparently reflected the ef- 
forts of some soft goods producers: 
to establish higher price floors in 
anticipation of federal price control 
legislation. As matters worked out 
in January, 1951, these higher price 
floors actually became legal ceiling 
prices, a fact which caused con- 
siderable adverse comment in whole- 
sale trade circles. . 


POSTAL ACTIVITY 


Tae volume of mail handled by ’ 
the Chicago Post Office con- - 
tinued an upward trend in 1949, , 
reflecting the fact that an excep-- 
tionally strong second half over- - 
the slight decline in 
Spring and early Summer business 
activity. Postal receipts rose to 
$117,324,467 in 1950 from $114,241,- 
251 the previous year. This 2.69 
per cent increase was not as marked, 
however, as the 11.5 per cent in- 
cfease between 1948 and 1949. 

Most classes of both outgoing and 
incoming mails declined in 1950. 
Outgoing first class mail declined 
4.11 per cent, outgoing circulars 
dropped 15.76 per cent, but out- 
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Will give your products a very definite sales advan- 
tage. The over-all buying power of these principal 
marketing areas is enormous. Stocks on hand, ready 
for “rapid fire’’ delivery, will encourage consumer 
acceptance. 


WAREHOUSING—DISTRIBUTION—FINANCING 
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° Including 


: SECEIVING 
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| & Modern warehouses, experienced personnel, streamlined han- MR ecige 

_ dling methods and our comprehensive branch house service WEIGHING 
el—maintain RECONDITIONING 


enable you to keep operations on an even ke 
distribution schedules—shorten the long supply line—cut 
transportation costs—speed shipments and increase sales. 


SHIPPING 


These are a few reasons why many Traffic and Sales managers 
identify our facilities and service as a functional part of their 
operations. We suggest that you contact our New York, Chi-. 
cago, Kansas City or Los Angeles office for further particulars. 


____No obligation, we assure you. 
“We shall also be glad to assist you in 


the selection of reputable warehouses at 
any other points in the United States.” 


= baie 


Coo 


CHICAGO — KANSAS CITY — LOS ANGELES = 
Office 16 - 271 Madison Ave. Kansas City 7- 1104 Union Ave. ~ : 
1807 E, Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 21 


tion and Interlake Terminals, Inc. 


Chicago 7 - 433 W. Harrison St. New York 
- Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 
Members of the American Warechousemen's Associa 
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going parcel post climbed 4.82 per 
cent. Incoming first class and parcel 
post volume also dipped in 1950, 


but circular mail into the city 
jumped a fraction over 50 per cent. 
Postal statistics follow: 


1950 1949 Per Cent 
Gain 

RestatsReceipts = __$ 117,324,467.09 $ 114,241,251.62 2.69 

coiling N ails: 

Bee las. pieces’ vsS Rous eee 1,414,149, 241 1,474,811,082 4.11* 
Circulars, pieces fe ear 666,742,466 791,509,777 15.76* 
Parcel Post, sacks —~ 28,329,094 27,024,799 4.82 
Ener Glasses, Sacks == 2 ee Se 9,389,698 9,457,359 71* 

ming Mails: 

ee Blass, DlCCeS gee ee 1,666,677,105 1,730,808,894 _3.70* 
Riponestr tats mp1 CCS ese eee 202,648,488 134,446,041 50.72 
Parcel Posts: sacks: = eee 6,894,867 7,424,360 7.13* 
OunereGlasses, sSacks = = = 2,680,708 3,091,319 13.28* 

Domestic Money Orders Issued: 

PAGATOUIT Cees tea ee Eee OUT, Zour $ 62,936,646.86 4.54* 
Transactions sa ee eS 3,061,665 3,196,681 4,.22* 

International Money Orders Issued: 

PASAT OUT Toe ed CS eR 653,400.67 $ 494,616.60 32.10 
Eransactions thecde Save Posh obs 37,211 29,724 25.18 

Domestic Money Orders Paid: 

PATIO LLL tance oe ee eee Lethe a. ORCL $ 352,468,429.60 $ 362,626,136.84 2.80* 
Transactions t ER ed SA Ary ee Se 31,312,218 33,151,199 5.54* 

International Money Orders Paid: 

PASITOMIN Gene 5 oo U2 ee $ 74,334.08 $ 85,152.17 12.70* 
BST ATISACCIONS <0 e828 1,946 6,565 9.42* 

Postal Notes Issued: 

PAUSTOULIN ee eee Soe. 2 8 Se ee eee $ 12,263,819.48 $  12,850,517.70 4.56* 
SIT ey TSA CL ONIS Geet ee ee Ae 2,274,622 2,447,035 7.04* 

Postal Notes Paid: 

MCC R SESS Sole SS ee ee $ 42,263,152.06 $  40,717,518.60 3.79 
Bbina 1 Sc GUAOTIS pete era oe ny ee Se 7,797,384 7,637,279 2.09 

United States Savings Bonds: 

ENTERED TRO) (6 i eee 2 Ba 2 eee $ 13,872,600.00 $ 16,146,206.25 14.08* 
ENTeTIn DET eOOlG see weaken fee: SS 272,687 289,204 5.71* 

Postal Savings: 

PAT OUNC ON. DepOsit. ees ee $ 205,211,013.00 $ 220,194,916.00 6.80* 
Number, Of Depositors = = = ae 276,207 290,420 4.89* 

Motor Vehicle Service: 

Milesmlraveled =) .o = a 2. eee 10,707,796 10,262,080 4.34 


*Decrease 
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Your higher income men need disability benefits 


more in line with their incomes than is provided 


by regular group insurance. We are equipped to 


help you solve this problem and invite further | 


discussion with you on this important subject. 


MArsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE BROKERS e 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


231 South La Salle Street + Chicago 
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BUSINESS FAILURES 


LIABILITIES - MILLIONS 


BUSINESS FAILURES 


HE economic upsurge that fol4 

lowed the outbreak of hostilities: 
in Asia apparently served as a 
stimulant for many business con- 
cerns that were hovering on the 
brink of failure. For more than 
two years prior to Korea, the trend! 
in Chicago business failures -had 
been gradually upward. Then, quite 
abruptly, the trend reversed and 
Chicago wound up 1950 with a 
greatly improved business survival 
record. 


During the year, 337 Chicago 
firms closed their doors — signifi- 
cantly, 60 per cent of this number: 
prior to Korea. The liabilities of 
these Chicago failures in 1950) 
amounted to $8,444,000, a decline of 
45 per cent below the comparable: 
$15,527,000 liabilities of 379 firms ; 
which failed during the previous } 
year. 


CHICAGO BUSINESS FAILURES 


1950 1949 
No. Liabilities No. Liabilities ; 
Jan. 36 $ 1,339,000 21 $ 2,104,000 | 
Febis see 40 1,228,000 31 1,866,000 | 
Mara 2: 34 593,000 38 4,556,000 | 
A Pie neem 27 620,000 29 679,000 | 
Mayes eo 1,095,000 32 927,000 » 
June 22231 562,000 34 601,000 
uly 34 580,000 35 1,184,000 
NU Gr ener ees 25 464,000 35 754,000 
Sept 19 462,000 26 533,000 
Octue 2s 20 483,000 33 817,000 
Noy 19 694,000 28 684,000 
Decw ans 19 324,000 37 822,000 
Total 337 $ 8,444,000 379 $15,527,000 
Note: Dun and Bradstreet defines a 


failure as follows: “A, business failure, as 
defined for this record, occurs when a 
commercial or industrial enterprise is in- 
volved in a court proceeding or a volun- 
tary action which is likely to end in loss 
to creditors.” ; 
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Harris, UPHAM & C® 


and other leading security and commodity exchanges 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
Telephone: Financial 6-0200 
Evanston—GReenleaf 5-3703 


New York * Boston * Kansas City * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Minneapolis 
Milwaukee * Omaha ° Houston * Dallas * Denver * Oklahoma City * Tulsa ° Wichita 
Evansville * Newark ° Colorado Springs * Durham ° Beverly Hills ° Charleston 
Winston-Salem ° Spartanburg * Huntington ° Greenville * Charlotte * Bartlesville 


Geneva, Switzerland 


“When MILK is your business - 
your business better he good!” 


says Elsie, the Borden Cow 


The Borden Company believes only perfec- 
tionists belong in the milk business—that 
purity and quality must be guarded like gold. 

That’s why Borden boasts the finest and 
biggest dairy research laboratories in the 


world. That’s why Borden insists that every 
single drop of Borden milk must be tested and 
re-tested—time after time—for perfect pur- 
ity and quality and flavor. 

It’s not surprising that Borden’s is famous 
for being the best, and the best-tasting milk 
in town. For 94 years, now, people have 
known that “If It’s Borden’s, It’s Got To 
Be Good!” 


The BORDEN Company 


CHICAGO MILK DIVISION 


© The Borden Company 
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NDUSTRIAL Chicago was almost 

too preoccupied last year to hear 

the fateful knock on the door. 
But, despite the din of record-shat- 
tering peace-time production, the 
knock could not be ignored. Out- 
side, his briefcase fat with priority 
business, stood a familiar customer. 
The federal government was back 
in business in 1950 as the nation’s 
biggest and most demanding buyer 
of everything from khaki under- 
drawers to earth-moving machinery. 

It had been different a decade 
earlier. Then, there had been idle 
manpower and idle machinery that 
could be turned quickly and with 
comparative ease to military produc- 
tion. But in 1950 the government 
moved into a market that was al- 
ready straining to accommodate un- 
precedented civilian demands. With 
more spending money ‘than ever be- 
fore in history, consumers were buy- 
ing goods in early 1950 with barely 
a glance at price tags. For Chicago's 
industrial community, tthe six 
months prior to Korea was a period 
of record or near-record production 
of homes, thousehold appliances, 
furniture, television sets, automo- 


“Semi-War” Boom On 


Peace Boom in ’50 


biles, and a host of other 


food 
civilian goods, 


Business generally was in its most 
optimistic postwar mood. There 
had been fears until late into the 
previous year that Americans were 
overbuying, ‘that a business slump, 
perhaps serious, was long overdue. 
As a result, retail inventories in 
many lines had been deliberately 
cut back. In early 1950, however, 
almost everyone was scrambling to 
buy again. Retailers struggling to 
rebuild depleted inventories virtual- 
ly competed with their own cus- 
tomers who persisted on buying so 
much of everything that “inventory 
accumulation” became more a_pol- 
icy than a practice in many lines. 


War Business Began 


Thus, 1950 
nomenon of a 


witnessed the phe- 
semi-war economy 
superimposed on an already seam- 
bursting civilian economy. ‘True, 
the imposition was gradual, for even 
by year’s end only a relative hand- 
ful of Chicago area manufacturers 
were actually engaged in large-scale 
defense production. By year’s end, 
some 291 Chicago area concerns had 
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received 620 non-classified prime 
contracts from ithe federal govern- 
ment calling for goods worth about 
$100,000,000. Only a handful were 
actually engaged in military pro- 
duction. Nevertheless, the anticipa- 
tion of a large scale national de- 
fense program profoundly — influ- 
enced Chicago business in 1950. 
Even before Korea, only a small 
fraction of Chicago's employable 
manpower was not working. Indus- 
trial employment in the area, after 
reaching a postwar low point in 
1949, rose steadily during the first 
six months of 1950. Almost 65,000 
workers were added to industrial 
payrolls between January and July, 
and by mid-year unemployment in 
the area had been driven to the 
lowest point since the business “re- 
cession” of late 1948 and early 1949. 


Despite the prospect of lange scale 
military production together with 
steadily higher consumer demands, 
the upward employment trend did 
not accelerate materially in the sec- 
ond half of 1950. The Illinois De- 
partment of Labor calculates that 
about 70,000 workers were added to 
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ARE YOU WISE... 


Or Only GENEROUS? 


It is estimated that at least ten million dollars are wasted in generous 
but unwise giving each year in Chicago. If you are a member of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, you recently re- 
ceived your copy of the Association’s 1951 ‘Contributors’ Hand- 
book.” You have also been receiving each week the “Contributors’ 
Information Bulletin.” . 


Do you also know that the Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry has a department which has up-to-date information on all 
drives and campaigns for funds conducted by not-for-profit organiza- 


tions? 


This information is available instantly to every member of the Asso- 
ciation by letter or phone call. Each year this service saves members 


who use it many times the cost of membership. 


If you are not an Association member, ask concerning this and the 
many other Association services. Telephone or write Mr. be das 


Jacobs. 


THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY 


One North LaSalle Street FRanklin 2-7700 
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One La Salle 
Street 


Here, at the center of Chicago’s finan- 
cial, life insurance, legal, and commercial 
activities, skill and expert scientific plan- 
ning haye created a modern business 
setting of outstanding distinction. The 
many prominent tenants of this great 
building appreciate not only this factor 
of central location, but also the high 
standards of service maintained for their 
comfort and convenience, making One 
La Salle Street an address of prestige. 
For all who seek downtown office space, 
the special advantages afforded at One 
La Salle Street are worthy of first con- 
sideration. 


L. Jd. Sheridan & Co. 
Management Agent 


One La Salle St., Chicago - ANdover 3-7457 
SEE SS EE 


non-agricultural payrolls between 
July and the end of the year. 

~ One reason why employment did 
not rise abruptly after Korea was 
the simple fact that industry was 
already dangerously near the bottom 
of its manpower barrel. You could 
attract a man to a better job, but 
that left another employer with a 
vacancy ‘to fill. By the fourth quar- 
ter of 1950, many evidences of a 
serious manpower shortage were ap- 
parent. Newspaper want- ads pleaded 
for skilled workers, particularly elec- 
tronic engineers and skilled factory 
machinists. 


Manpower Shortages 


Hardest hit by the creeping 
worker shortage in late 1950 were 
the metalworking industries. By 
December a skilled machine opera- 
tor could take his choice of a dozen 
job offers, but he was only one 
among 14 occupational groups 
which, at year’s end, were regarded 
as in a “critical shortage’ condition 
by the Illinois Department of Labor. 
The others: chemists, draftsmen, en- 
gine-lathe operators, industrial and 
mechanical engineers, machinists, 
pipefitters, sewing-machine opera- 
tors, screw-machine operators, tool- 
and-die makers, turret-lathe opera- 
tors, welders. Even factory laborers, 
qualified to meet the physical and 
age requirements of most manufac- 


turers, were in near-critical short- 
age, the labor department  dis- 
covered. 


As in World War II, Chicago 
employers began eyeing untapped 
sources of manpower. Of the three 
major sources (women, overaged 
workers in retirement, out-of-town 
workers), the most significant addi- 
tion to the area’s labor force in the 
latter half of 1950 was composed of 
women and migrant workers. The 
Illinois Department of Labor took 
particular note of the return of fe- 
male workers to industry, after dis- 
covering that they made up 54 per 
cent of the total employment. in- 
crease between July and December, 


1950. In previous postwar years, 
women had seldom accounted for 
more than one-fifth of all new 


workers added to industrial pay- 
rolls. Industry was also finding con- 
siderable ‘success in the latter 
months of 1950 in its efforts to at- 
tract out-of-town workers to. the 
Chicago area. A restricting factor 
in this connection was the city’s 
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housing shortage, which darkened | 
the prospects for satisfactory living 
conditions for migrant workers of [ 
moderate means. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of! 
Chicago, which bases employment : 
calculations upon the six-county | 
Chicago industrial area rather than - 
the ithree-county area covered in Illi- | 
nois Department of Labor surveys, | 
estimates that total non-agricultural 
employment in the Chicago indus- 
trial area averaged approximately 
2,370,000 in 1950, an increase of 
about four per cent over the pre- 
vious year’s level of 2,260,000. Last 
year’s average employment level fell 
a slight fraction below the peak 
postwar year of 1948, when it was 
estimated at slightly over 2,400,000. 

Booming industrial and residen- 
tial construction ‘throughout the 
Chicago area last year elevated the 
employment level in ‘this field by 
an estimated 15 per cent. This was 
by far the sharpest increase of all 
industrial fields. Wholesale and re- 
tail trade employment rose an esti- 
mated four per cent; manufacturing 
employment was up about ‘two per 
cent; and transportation and public 
utility employment rose about 2.5 
per cent. Employment is estimated 
to have declined slightly in the 
financial field and in the service 
trades. 


Durables Spurt 


Stepped-up durable goods produc- 
tion was principally responsible for 
the rise in manufacturing employ- 
ment. Among the durables, the 
sharpest increases were in primary 
and fabricated metals, electrical ma- 
chinery, lumber and _ furniture. 
‘Transportation equipment was the 
only field of durable manufacturing 
in which employment is estimated 
to have slipped slightly in 1950. 

In the non-durable field, printing, 
publishing, petroleum and coal em- 
ployment declined in 1950. These 
set-backs were more than offset, how- 
ever, by substantial employment 
increases in such fields as foods, 
textiles, paper, and chemicals. 

Factory payroll levels continued 
their upward postwar ‘trend in the 
Chicago area last year. Precise yard- 
sticks for measuring this rise be- 
came unavailable last year, since the 
Hlinois Department of Labor aban- 
doned its practice of maintaining 
“area’’ earning statistics. However, 
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the department’s statewide earning 
figures provided a reasonably ac- 
curate index. ‘to Chicago payroll 
trends, since employment in the 
highly diversified metropolitan area 
traditionally follows much the same 
pattern as total state employment. 
Furthermore, it is estimated that 
roughly two-thirds of all industrial 
workers in tthe state are employed 
in the Chicago area. 
Record Earnings 

Average weekly earnings in state- 
wide manufacturing establishments 
established new high records during 
each successive month of 1950. In 
January, the weekly average stood 


at $59.45, as compared with a 12- | 
‘month average of $58.93 in 1949, 


$58.49 in 1948, $47.84 in 1946 and 
$27.64 back in 1940. By June, the 


average weekly earning figure had | 


risen to $61.66, and by December 
it had reached $67.09. 

Despite its booming military-civil- 
ian economy, industrial employment 
in the Chicago area did not rise as 
sharply in 1950 as did total national 
employment. This fact prompted 
the Illinois State Employment Serv- 
ice to comment: 

“The failure of loca] industry to 
match the rapid expansion of em- 
ployment in the nation as a whole, 
once again illustrates the tradi- 
tional economic lag which exists be- 
tween Chicago and other industrial 
centers. Chicago-Calumet firms 
were also slow to convert to de- 
fense production in 1940 and hence 
did not attain their peak war po- 
tentials until March, 1944 — ap- 
proximately six months later than 
other industrial districts.” 

Although the observation was un- 
doubtedly based on accurate statis- 
tics, it left one important fact un- 
expressed. At the outset of the na- 
tion’s current defense program, 4 


very substantial amount of initial | 


government business was channeled 
to strictly military enterprises. Thus, 
1950’s biggest employment upsurge 
came in such fields as shipbuilding 
and plane production, which imme- 
diately recruited substantial num- 
bers of workers. 

Chicago industry, however, spent 
a good portion of the latter months 
of 1950 planning the somewhat 
more difficult task of converting 
part of its vast peacetime produc- 
tion plant to the grim business of 
producing weapons of war in the 
months ahead. 


Tamperproof EMPLOYEE IDENTIFICATION BADGES 


and Tamperproof IDENTIFICATION PASS CASES 


Here is your reliable source for printed plastics . . . made to specifica- 
tions as components of your product . . . or selected from our line of 
adaptable stock items. 


We have the experience and equipment to make functionally prac- 
tical, durable plastic products of reliable quality, and produce them 
quickly and economically. We are printers and fabricators of all types 
of plastic sheeting. 


Whatever you need in plastics, PARISIAN has it or can make it for 


you. Phone us now .. . or write. 


Meterials 


... Celluloid . . . Cellulose . . . Ace- 
tate... Vinylite . . . Lucite . . . Plexiglass .. . Ethocel 
Bakelite Insurok . . . Formica . . . Rigid and 


Flexible . . . Lamicoid. 


Products ... Clothes Brushes. . 


. . . Badges . . . Radio Dials . . 
. Windows. . 
. . Blotters . 
. . Card Cases 


. Thermometers 
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A Message 

Of Vital 
Importance 

To Holders 

Of Government 


Defense Contracts 


A New And Valuable 


Service To You 


A wide variety of Chicago area 
companies now have manufac- 
turing time plus essential facili- 
ties available to assist you in 
fulfilling your federal 
ment defense 
These concerns are seeking sub- 
contracts from companies having 


defense work. 


govern- 


contract work. 


For your convenience, the an- 
nouncements of a number of 
these concerns, specifying the 
particular type of work they are 
equipped to do, 
grouped on pages 165-171 of 


have been 
this issue of Commerce Maga- 
zine. 


By checking these an- 
nouncements regularly, you 
will find valuable aid in 
fulfilling your government 


contract. 
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Labor Disputes At 


Low Level 


HICAGO’S industrial commu- 
nity enjoyed another year of 
relatively favorable labor-manage- 
ment relations in 1950, although 
several large strikes of comparative- 
ly short duration did increase man- 
hours lost from the exceptionally 
low level attained‘ in 1949. The 
total number of labor controversies 
recorded in data compiled by the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry was 441, an increase 
of slightly over 30 per cent from 
the previous year’s total of 335. 
Last year the number of actual 
strikes increased to 160 from the 
previous year’s post-war low of 102. 
Among 1950’s' most crippling 
strikes in the Chicago area were two 
work stoppages involving about 
2500 telephone communication 
workers in April and November, a 
three-day “sickness” epidemic among 
some 2000 railroad switchmen in 
mid-December (a work stoppage 
that was especially irksome to many 
Chicago concerns for it occurred in 
the midst of the pre-Christmas 


13,000 United Farm Equipment | 
Workers at two International Har- | 
vester Company plants for about a 
month in August and September. 

These major work interruptions 
helped swell the total number of 
Chicago workers who went on 
strike last year to 52,926 from 42,- 
909 during the previous year. How- 
ever, a very large percentage of last 
year’s strikes were of brief dura- 
tion. About 78 per cent were set- 
tled within one month and 95.5 
per cent were settled within three 
months. 

A review of labor controversies by 
category disclosed that while the 
number of actual strikes increased 
in 1950, disputes growing out of 
organizing activities declined to 131 
from 144 in 1949. The number of 
threatened strikes increased to 39 
from 26 the previous year. There 
were seven jurisdictional disputes 
in 1950, against six during the pre- 
vious year. 


NUMBER OF STRIKES IN 


rush), and a strike that idled about CHICAGO 
1950 1949 1948 
Januatty : oe eee es 13 15 
ey PEZOR DISPUTE Februarys oe eee 4: 20. 32 
1950551949)" 1948) © March ® =a as ee eee 7 18 59 
Organizing activities _.__131 144 67 faGoiallt VE «aes 8 35 61 
Actual _ strikes pee LOU 1020195) ae Ma yee 40 38 84 
Threatened strikes _.____ 39 26 43>" June 17 23 80 
Jurisdictional disputes _.. 7 6 5 Julyseeee o 13 47 
Labor Board Elections August CRW ee ak We LS 7 16 56 
(Held or petitioned for). 21 12 18 Septem berg: = ie tmaaeen een | 16 23 
Miscellaneous = uae EOS 45 38 .se-Octoberti ce so cee eee 8 14 22 
—_—_— ——- — INGVeIn ber es 2 eee 9 20 
‘otalpoas Se 4] 3353664 =. December pa aaeuee mnnenees 13 9 14 
LENGTH OF STRIKES 
1950 1949 19488 
Number Percent’ge Number Percent’ge Number Percent’ge 
Hee (COV ASS ee _...345 78.23 239 71.34 215 58.75 
) fgets OS. sre . 63 14.29 71 21.20 54 14.76 
3. _ 13 2.95 8 2.38 36 9.81 
4. l 23 3 90 42 11.48 
5. 4 90 ] 30 5 1.37 
6. 2 A5 l (30 Ao 
(lA: PBS 9 | Se eee et eS 
Sete 1 23 aes, 
an O Xaeese ste Ry Bh 
On 1 23 | 30 2 55 
11, ON Were, 
12. Se eae Ose ee eS fs Ede hh 
Zong seine ae eS. 0 ee 6 129 eo > Er Se 
Pending Dec. 31 9 2.04 5 1.49 ul 3.01 
Total? 235 oe = eee 44 | 100.00 335 100.00 366 100.00 
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_ Plant Investments 


Triple In 1950! 


NVESTMENT in industrial plant 
fi facilities in the Chicago area, 
which for four years had been 
iding gently downward, turned 
sharply upward again in 1950. Busi- 
ess concerns in the area announced 
ans for industrial plant expendi- 
res during the year amounting 
0 $325,347,000. This unusually 
igh level was over three times 
the total of similar investments 
announced in 1949 and exceeded 
by far all previous postwar years. 
Only in 1942, when industrial con- 
uction amounting to $569,545,- 
000 was announced, was the 1950 
evel exceeded even in wartime. 
_ Last year’s investment programs 
volved 371 projects, including 104 
w plants, 126 expansions of 
existing plants, 139 acquisitions of 
buildings for industrial use, and 
two land purchases for future in- 
~ dustrial construction. Thirty five of 
he projects were announced by 
ewly organized concerns or by out- 
ide concerns who were new to the 
Chicago area. 

~ It was an interesting fact that 
“business generally had not antict- 
pated the big upswing 1n capital 
nvestment. Early forecasts of plant 
expansion were considerably — less 


j 


optimistic than actual investments 
during the year. As more than one 
economic observer pointed out, 
business had underestimated its 
market potential in the early 
months of 1950 and not until the 
Spring months did the underlying 
strength of the economic outlook 
begin exerting itself in industry’s 
expansion plans. As the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago com- 
mented late in the year: 
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“Since June industrial construc- 
tion firms, machine tool builders 
and related enterprises have been 
swamped with orders. As early as 
April and May it had become ob- 
vious that the original estimates 
of capital outlays for the year 1950 
had been far too low. As general 
business measures moved upward 
after the start of the year, many 
executives decided that demand for 
their products justified further ex- 
pansion and that it was useless to 
defer those plans which had been 
held back in anticipation of lower 
prices.” 

This reasoning was strongly re- 
inforced by Korean developments. 
The Federal Reserve Bank added, 
“Never before has the conviction 
been so widespread (1) that a strong 
market, governmental and _ private, 
will continue for many years to 
come, (2) that prices are almost 
certain to continue to rise, and 
(3) that many strategic materials 
will be in short supply. Added to 
these motives are the pressure from 
government to expand certain 
types of business and the special 
incentives to embark on new capi- 
tal expenditures which have been 
provided by Congress.” 

Although the trend to stepped- 
up plant investment was distin- 
guishable throughout the nation, 
the Chicago area more than held 
its own in the expansion drive. 
As the Chicago bank commented, | 
“Executives who must decide upon 
locations for new facilities continue 
to find this area attractive because 
of its advantages with regard to 
labor supply, transportation, and 
access to raw materials.” 


New paint plant of Benjamin Moore & Company in Melrose Park 
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Chicago industr y's 1950 plant in- 
vestment plans brought the total 
of such investments over the past 
11 years to the whopping sum of 
2,233,335,000 —a greater amount 
than similarly in vested in any 
other industrial area in the na- 
tion. Post-war plant investments 
of $988,615,000 represented 43 per 
cent of the total investment made 
in the 11 year period, indicating 
that the furious industrial expan- 
sion pace set during the war has 
been very nearly matched in sub- 
sequent “peacetime” years. 

There were 226 projects in- 
volving the construction of 19,511,- 
000 square feet of new or addi- 
tional floor area announced during 
1950. This total was divided among 
191 factory projects involving 16,- 
266,000 square feet and 35 ware- 
house projects involving 3,285,000 
square feet. The total is approxi- 
mately equivalent to the area 
bounded by Michigan Avenue, 
Wacker Drive, Roosevelt Road and 
the Chicago River. 

Of this total, 115 projects were 
located within the city limits and 
111 in the suburban area. Total 
square-footage involved in those 
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INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION IN THE 


CHICAGO INDUSTRIAL AREA, 


Newly 
Constructed 
Plants 

1950 1949 
January) 9 8 
February 8 10 
March i.2 25 es 5 7 
Hinst) Quatter ges 24 25 
iN ojubl 2 eee ee 8 11 
WER) eee he See es 6 4 
June 6 4 
Second Quarter 20 19 
SS 7 8 
AUGUST) arenes wk iter at Se - 5 5) 
September ase ee 18 9 
chird sO wanter gas 30 22 
OCtODeY eee. = ee Se eee 11 6 
Novem Der fe. ae ee 7 4 
December) 1 7 
HOULtNO Udy tc eee 30 17 
Vear 2 eee 104 83 
projects within the city limits 


amounted to 6,235,000 square feet, 
while the square-footage of plants 
outside ‘the city limits but within 
the six-county Chicago industrial 
area amounted to 13,276,000 square 
feet. Dollar value of construction 


1950-1949 


Other Value of New Plants 
Industrial and Other Industrial 
Investment Inv 

1950 1949 1950 1949 
28 03 «$22,195,000 —-$ 6,482,004) 
17 18 31,053,000 10,125,004 
27 32 17,677,000 11,079,004) 
72 73 $70,925,000 $27,636,004 
18 22 $36,134,000 $ 6,759,004 
23 99 12,092,000 7 567,004 
27 20 21,121,000 11,158,00\ 
68 64 $69,347,000 $25,484,004 
16 95 $49,194,000 $7,813,004 
17 9] 61,580,000 6,819,004 
99 17 211563000 ‘(14,161,004 
55 63 $132,337,000 $28,793,004 
26 16 $27,409,000 —-$ 5,843,004 
28 31 5,137,000 8,258,001 
18 o4 20,192,000 6,763,004 
72 71 $52,738,000 $20,864,004 
267 271.~—=«$325,347,000 — $102,777,004 


projects within the city amountee 
to $66,778,000 in 1950, and in tha 
suburbs to $215,588,000—a total fo 
the entire area of $282,366,000. 
The record-breaking 1950 invest 
ments were largely due to the ex 
pansion of steel mill facilities: 


GALVANIZED PROD UCTS, ING. 


3330 S. CICERO AVE. 


Chicago Phone 


Blshop 2-1541 


CUSTOM HOT-DIP GALVANIZING 


CICERO SO, ILLINOIS 


Cicero Phone 


OLympic 2-2781 


pecs, 195] 


Nearly all major steel producers 
~ made large plant investments, in- 
_ yolving additions to ingot capacity, 
_ rolling mills, blast furnaces, coke 
ovens, and material handling 
equipment. 


Prominent among these steel mill 
projects were capacity additions 
made by Inland Steel Company, 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
eeeny: Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Republic Steel Corp., National 
Tube Company, American Steel 
and Wire Company, Acme Steel 
_ Company, and Wisconsin Steel Com- 
"pany. A number of large new plants 
were also constructed during 1950. 
Biictable were the large automobile 
“body plant of the Budd Company 
in Gary, the first unit of which 
was in operation by the end of 
_ the year; Hotpoint, Inc.’s new plant 
which was completed at the year- 
end and immediately swung into 
war production; and Caterpillar 
‘Tractor Company’s new unit near 
_ Joliet, which will make parts for 
the Peoria company and is_ its 
first plant in the Chicago Area. 
Crescent Industries, Inc., manu- 
‘facturer of radio speakers, record 
changers, etc., began work on a 


Private Dining and 
Meeting Rooms 


Largest Ballrooms 
outside the Loop 


Olympic-sized 
Swimming Pool 


Massage Rooms 
and Gymnasium 


Transient or 
Permanent 
Accommodations 


6 North Hamlin Avenue 


(10 Minutes from the Loop) 


Scene in new Cities Service compound 
plant in Cicero, Ill. 


large plant in Niles; Chapman 
and Smith Company, producers of 
food specialties, constructed a plant 
in Melrose Park Clearing Industrial 
District; American Brass Company 
built a large warehouse at 4600 
W. North Avenue; Motor Products 
Corp., Deep Freeze Division, North 
Chicago, began work on a 300,000 
square-foot factory at North Chi- 
National | Biscuit Company 


cago; 
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began at South Kedzie Avenue and 
73rd Street the world’s largest 
bakery with 800,000 square feet of 
floor area; St. Charles Mfg. Com- 
pany, began a new plant for ex- 
panded operations in that suburb; 
Goss Printing Press Company 
started construction of a 400,000 
square-foot building at 3lst 
Street and Central Avenue in Cic- 
ero; International Harvester Com- 
pany began construction of a_1,- 
100,000 square foot plant in Broad- 
view to be used as a parts depot 
and machine transfer plant; Sun- 
beam Corp. announced construc- 
tion of another unit of 126,000 
square feet at 5408 West Roosevelt 
Road; Vulcan Mold and Iron Com- 
pany of Latrobe, Pa., began con- 
struction of a large plant, its first 
operation in this area, near Lan- 
sing, Ill.; Sawyer Biscuit Company 
broke ground for a large factory at 
25th and North Avenues in Mel- 
rose Park; National Video Corp. 
began a 150,000 square-foot plant 
at Kilbourne and Milwaukee Ave- 
nues and Grace Street; Pioneer 
Paper Stock Company announced 
plans to erect a 200,000 square 
foot building at 2600 North Elston. 


Yes sir, 


Yes, from 10 to 1000, the Midwest 


Hotel is ready to cater to the 


individual needs of your organization. 
Whether it is a luncheon, a dinner, a 
conference or a convention ... the 
facilities of the Midwest Hotel offer 

a success-stimulating atmosphere. Check 
with our capable, well-trained staff 

about the many unusual ideas available 
for your next business get-together or 


employee social affair. 


weare expandable ... 


Phone: 


NEvada 2-3600 
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1950 INDUSTRIAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


Chicago Industrial Area 
Number of Construction Projects 


City Suburbs 


Factory —===—— 92 99 

Warehouse —__--- Zo 12 

‘otal =e 115 111 
Square-Footage Involved 


(000 omitted) 
City Suburbs 
* Factory.= = ——— 4,572 11,654 16,266) 
Warehouse 1,663 1,622 3,285) 


Total'e22 = 6,235 13,276 19,511 
Dollar Value of Projects 
: (000 omitted) 
= City Suburbs Totalt 
Factory — $57,528 $198,517 $256,045 


5 e Tar, q 95 F l 
Established manufacturers with a consistent record Warehouse - 9,250 17,071 26,32 


of achievement may find it advantageous to obtain Totals $66,778 $215,588 $282,366 
a long term loan for working capital, plant ex- | 

pansion or other proper corporate purpose — on a Among the larger plant expan- 
secured or unsecured basis. sions during the year was a large 
We have recently arranged term loans for pro- addition to the Olson Rug Com-; 
ducers of pany, involving a six-story and 


basement wing to its plant at 


ae: ee ae : : : 
Electric Motors Business Machines West Diversey Blvd wAdanral Corp.! 
Textiles Shoes d b ‘al additi " 
Bakers’ Ovens Heating Equipment ue 3 a substantia é ition to a 
Pumps Candy building on N. Springfield Ave.; 
Hoisting Equipment Printing & Engraving Frank G. Hough Company in 
Containers Precision Gauges Libertyville made a large addition 
Railroad Equipment —_ Toys to its plant which produces road 
Air Compressors Plastic Eroducts building, sweeping and excavating 
Transformers Automotive Accessories equipment; W:-C._ Ritchie -Gane 
Radios Millwork ° 
pany, box manufacturer, erected 
Asbestos Products Jewelry ; ; adits A 1 
Scientific Instruments Household Appliances act OSLOTY addition to its plant 
Hastwvare Machine Toola on S. Baltimore Ave.; Rheem Mfg... 
Company, constructed a large ad- 
Inquiries relative to industrial financing are assured dition to its plant at 7600 S. Kedzie? 
of intelligent and confidential analysis and consider- Ave. where it produces steel drums, , 
ation. Since our representation of institutional water tanks, and other fabricated I 
investors is not limited to one insurance company metal products; The Great Atlantic } 
we are not restricted to a single loan pattern, and Pacific Tea Company built at 


large addition to. its’ bakery ont 
47th Street; Pfaelzer Brothers made? 
a large addition to its baking plant : 
on W. 37th Place; Great Lakes; 
Refining Company built plant ad-- 
ditions; Standard Brands, Inc., food | 
manufacturer in the Central Manu- - 
facturing District, added consider- - 
able area to its plant; Argonne: 
National Laboratory made substan- - 
tial plant expansions for research | 
and development of marine-motive : 
power and other research in the 
field of nuclear physics; Illinois’ 

Paint Works added floor area with 
1) () \y K N M U K i L K a one-story and basement expan- 


sion of its Kostner Avenue works; 


ING. International Harvester Company 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 started one of the large war pro- 
ANdover 3—2200 duction expansions in the area 


by adding 500,000 square feet to 
its Melrose Park plant for military 
vehicle production; McGraw Elec- 
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Our specialists can help with 
your design and experi- 
mental work .. . make a few 
springs for tryout. Then we'll 
produce your perfect springs 
on fast, automatic equipment 
for low cost, volume produc- 
tion. Specifications already 
established? Then we'll 
make them for you econom- 
ically, dependably — to ex- 
act specifications. Your in- 
quiries invited. 


THING 


CoO kb | 


OFHING. 
COMPANY 


Telephone BErkshire 7-6464 
2100 N. Major Ave., Chicago 39, Ill, 


tric Company in Elgin, manufac- 
turer of electrical appliances, made 
a substantial expansion of floor 
area; R. R: Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany made another large addition 
to its main plant on E. Cermak 
Road: Skilsaw, Inc., added 40,000 
square feet of factory space to 
its plant on N. Elston Avenue; 
Catalin Corp. of America expanded 
its plant which it erected in 1949 
for chemical and_ plastic produc- 
tion; Linde Air Products Com- 
pany made a large expansion of 
its Chicago facilities; Fansteel 
Metallurgical Corp. and Bell and 
Gossett Company each added large 
amounts of floor space to their 
suburban _ plants. 


Plant Acquisitions 


Acquisitions — of 139 existing 
plants in the Chicago area, either 
by purchase or lease, involved an 
investment of $31,909,000. Impor- 
tant among these developments 
was the Ford Motor Company’s 
designation by the Federal govern- 
ment as operator of the aircraft 
engine plant at 74th and Cicero 
Avenue, operated by Chrysler Com- 
pany during World War II. This 
plant, one of the largest produc- 
tion units built during World 
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War II, will again be utilized fon 
the manufacture of reciprocating 
aircraft engines. 

Other important plant acquisi) 
tions included the Teletype Corp.’: 
purchase of a 165,000 square foot 
building on ‘Touhy Avenue; B. F 
Goodrich Company’s purchase ob 
a plant containing 170,000 square 
feet of floor area at Lake Street 
and Kilpatrick Avenue; He as 
Evans and Company, purchased a 
building at Carroll Avenue and 
Justine Street of 92,000 square feet 
Zenith Radio Corp. purchased a 
cabinet-working plant at 1500 NJ 
Kostner Avenue with 185,00 
square feet of floor area anc 
an additional 300,000 square feet: 
of vacant land; Reynolds Met- 
als Company exercised its option b 
purchasing the war plant that it 
has been occupying for 5 years. 

Among the companies new to 
the Chicago area were the Budd: 
Co., Peter Paul, Inc., Precision 
Castings, Inc., Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., 
Inc., Norwich Pharmacal Co., John 
E. Schulze & Co., Admiral Die 
Casting Co., Vulcan Mold & Iron 
Co., F. W. Sickles Co., Inc., Tove 
motor Corp., Milford Rivet & Ma- 
chine Co. 


Home Building Boom 
Soars To New High 


The year 1950 saw the Chicago 
area’s unprecedented residential 
construction boom sweep to a new 
postwar record that, in the light 
of international developments, may 
well stand for some years to come. 
The previous year of 1949 had un- 
doubtedly seen a phenomenally high 
level of home building, but last 
year’s breakneck pace overshadowed 
even that level by more than 56 
per-cent: 

Throughout the metropolitan 
area last year, building permits 
were issued for 43,428 residential 
units, compared with 27,776 in 
1949, 22,656 in 1948, 24,570 in 1947, 
18,048 in 1946 and 11,130 in 1945. 
Nationally, home building also 
reached a new record in 1950 with 


some 1,389,000 building permits | 
being issued during the year against 
1,019,000 in 1949. This national 
increase amounted, however, to 
only 36 per cent as compared with 
56 per cent in the Chicago area. 
The result was that metropolitan 
Chicago captured a remarkable 3.1 
per cent of the nation’s home 
building boom in 1950, compared 
with 2.7 per cent in 1949 and 2.4 
per cent in 1948. 

Dollar figures were no less im- 
pressive. The total valuation on 
Chicago area building permits came 
to $416,264,924 in 1950, compared 
to $235,137,000 during the previous 
year. Neither figure, however, re- 
flected the full value of new homes 
and apartments built in the Chi- 
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_ cago area, Building permit valua- 
| tions are generally regarded in the 
trade as representing about 80 
per cent of the final value of resi- 
- dential units. They are the builder’s 
estimate of bare construction costs 
only and do not include such other 
costs as land, financing, title in- 
~ surance, and the like. 


_ The city of Chicago turned up 
_ considerably stronger in the 1950 
feuding picture. than it did the 
previous year. This was largely due 
eto accelerated rental unit construc- 
_ tion in the city proper. Of the 
wea’s 43,428 building permits in 
| .950, 17,682 (against only 7,813 the 
previous year) were issued in the 
_ city. The rise was largely due to 
an increase from 4869 to 9184 per- 
- mits issued for rental unit construc- 


Effect Of Credit Curbs 


Indirect governmental restric- 
tions on home building did not 
_ slow the pace of Chicago's boom 
_ materially. Neither the executive 
order of July 19, advancing down- 
payments on government-insured 
building projects, nor the Federal 
_ Reserve Board order of October 
“q 12, advancing downpayments even 
“more on expensive homes and co- 
_ ordinating the loan requirements 
of non-government institutions, did 
more than “taper down” the pace 
of residential construction in the 
- Chicago area. 
~The chief reason why _ these 
measures did not arrest the boom 
was the substantial backlog of 
building units (actually over 15,000 
- units in the Chicago area) for which 
~ loan commitments had already been 
issued by agencies of the govern- 
- ment, as well as private savings 
and loan associations. As a matter 
of fact, the backlog was still grow- 
ing at the end of 1950, largely due 
to the number of large rental units 
which had been committed in ad- 
vance, but upon which construction 
had not begun. 


Undoubtedly, 1951 will see a 
substantial reduction in the pace 
of Chicago home building. Ma- 
terial shortages, particularly in con- 
nection with materials made of 
metal, were certain to produce a 
decline. However, the Chicago Met- 
 ropolitan Home Builders Associa- 
tion forecasts that 1951 will still 
see as big a residential building 
boom as 1949. 
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Steel Output Sets New Record | 


ORE steel was produced in 
the Chicago district in 1950 
than in any year in history. 
Compared with the previous record, 
the wartime year of 1944, the in- 
crease was 1.7 per cent. Measured 
against 1949, during which there 


picture, a forgings producer which 
is installing an electric furnace 
shop to make a_ portion of its 
forging ingot requirements. 

The Chicago district failed last 
year to retain the rank of No. 1 
steel producer in the nation, a posi- 


its future relative position as a 
steelmaking center. Within - the 
next two years a proportionately 
greater share of capacity expansion: 
will accrue to other districts. By 
the end of 1952, Chicago will net 
an increase of only approximately 


was a costly month-long steel strike, tion first attained the previous another 1,250,000 tons as compared 
the gain was 20.4 per cent. year through favorable circum- with the present, whereas the coun- 

During 1950, annual steelmaking — stances. The Pittsburgh district try increase will aggregate some- 
capacity of the Chicago district capacity exceeds Chicago capacity thing like 17,500,000 tons. This 


jumped almost 1,000,000 tons, the 
largest increase in any single year 
in the recent past, World War II 
years included. This expansion of 
production facilities in the district 
almost exactly paralleled the na- 
tional capacity growth. The area has 
thus retained its relationship with 
the country as a whole, possessing 
almost one-fifth of the potential to 
make steel. 

Most of the major steelmakers in 
the Chicago district made some up- 
ward revision in their ingot ca- 
pacity figures in 1950 and further 
substantial increases are under way 
for completion by the end_ of 
1952. By mid 1951, one newcomer 
in steel production will enter the 


by a significant margin, but dur- 
ing 1949 through benefit of an 
above-average operating rate Chi- 
cago outstripped Pittsburgh — in 
tonnage actually produced. In that 
year, Chicago operations averaged 
84 per cent of capacity versus 78.1 
per cent in the eastern city, for 
a 5.9 point advantage. Average 
operations in Chicago in 1950 were 
99.6 per cent, compared with 97.2 
per cent for Pittsburgh, a margin 
of only 2.4 points which was not 
enough to hold tonnage produced 
in Chicago above that of the 
Pittsburgh area. 

It appears on the basis of pres- 
ent evidence that the Chicago dis- 
trict stands to drop somewhat in 


would rank the Chicago district 
with about 17 per cent of national 
capacity, compared with the present 
18.45 per cent. 


Pricing Influence 


The fact that a considerable por- 
tion of the projected new capacity 
will be built in locations other 
than long-established — steelmaking 
centers — much of it in eastern 
areas of the country — can be at- 
tributed principally to the f.o.b. 
mill system of steel pricing in- 
itiated late in 1948, and to con- 
stantly increasing freight rates. An- 
other important factor is that Lab- 
rador and Venezuelan iron ore 
soon will be available on Eastern 
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this metal heals its hurts 


before they happen 


when regular lubrication fails, “Tiger” Bronze 


lubricates itself to prevent damage 


One of our Sales Engineers recently 
reported . . . “The inexperienced main- 
tenance man bolted down the bearing 
housing so tightly that the film of lu- 
brication between shaft and bearing 
squeezed out. Theequipment started up. 

“Five long minutes of dry, metal-to- 
metal operation passed before the smok- 
ing bearing signalled shut-down. Ex- 
amination showed the expensive steel 
shaft was unharmed because the lead 
content of the ‘Tiger’ Bronze bearing 
had sweated out and plated the running 
surface, cushioning the shaft and pre- 
venting seizure. 


AMERICAN 
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“Tiger” Bronze is hard enough to 
carry heavy bearing loads without dis- 
tortion. It is soft enough to embed 
foreign particles that would otherwise 
score the shaft. It will stand severe 
shocks and pounding, both constant 
and intermittent. “Tiger” Bronze 1S 
easy to machine at speeds as high as 
3000 f.p.m., and requires no lubricants 
or coolants when machining. 

“Tiger” Bronze is available in cored 
and solid bars, as cast or machined, in 
popular sizes for direct shipment, at 
substantial savings. Write Dept. I 


10 Divisions of American Brake Shoe Co. produce wear- 


E DIVISION e AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
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ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION «¢ 
SiON » RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION « SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 


VIBRATION 


IMPACT ge ae 


HEAT ABRASION 


CORROSION FRICTION 


sesisting parts in 58 American and Canadian plants. 


ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 


58 
PIG IRON PRODUCTION 

(Net Tons) 

——1950——_————  - —————— 1949-————— 

Chicago US, Chicago US. 
Warniat yy, teeta 1,052,699 5,293,596 1,180,036 5,731,517 
Reproary see 882,270 4,172,983 1,077,667 5,226,465 
AL 6 SS a eee it 993,308 4,601,041 1,202,081 5,816,521 
Pepa gee tb 1,156,428 5,577,020 1,141,804 5,531,664 
Marne he ee 1,205,705 5,855,348 1,160,647 5,516,606 
uneree tess 2 io St et 1,173,198 5,633,451 1,065,425 4,818,918 
Lh? aot RN ena erence 1,274,385 5,878,945 939,717 4,173,311 
Te ad Oe ee TE See ee Se 1,145,265 5,770,363 999,617 4,476,917 
Weretmbern 240 ocst  s 1,204,710 5,697,123 967,932 4,350,347 
Rocha pen Mitre se an ee 1,235,710 5,924,427 135,492 611,591 
November’ g sei a SSS 1,206,572 5,386,838 475,952 2,721,771 
Toren per ye one 8 2 as oe er 1,152,086 5,693,033 1,050,232 5,230,715 

“LG [EU ge ee cee 13,682,336 65,484,168 11,396,602 54,206,343 


Source: American Iron and Steel Institute. 


seaboard while each passing year 
depletes the reserves of rich Mesabi 
ore and brings closer the urgency 
for costly beneficiation of the leaner 
deposits. 

Chicago continues to be an area 
in which more steel is consumed 
than is produced. Users are obliged 
to obtain part of their require- 
ments from outside sources despite 
the higher costs involved. Under 
this situation, Chicago mills con- 
stantly experience strong demand 
for their products and are obliged 
to push their steelmaking opera- 


tions to the highest possible level. 
Established within the district dur- 
ing the past year and projected for 
the future are several large manu- 
facturing industries which will re- 
quire steel regularly and this, cou- 
pled with the expanding defense 
program, aggravates the picture. 
Maximum steel production here 
and nationally can be forecast safe- 
ly for a long period ahead. 

Output of steel ingots in the 
Chicago district in 1950 totaled 
18,396,463 net tons. This was 3,113,- 
496 tons, or 20.4 per cent more 
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than the 15,282,967 tons made in} 
1949. It was also an all-time record, , 
exceeding the 1944 previous top by; 
306,463 tons, or 1.7 per cent. Com- - 
parative figures for earlier years} 
are 17,266,044 tons in 1948; 16,461,--) 
821 in 1947; 13,640,000 in 1946; 16,-- 
464,000 in 1945; 18,090,000 in 1944; ; 
17,882,000 in 1943 and 17,665,000) 
tons sitigeloa2. 

Average weekly ingot production | 
rate for the Chicago district last 
year was 100.1 per cent, compared | 
with 97 per cent for the United! 
States. Corresponding figures for 
previous years were 84.0 and 81.4, , 
respectively, in 1949; 93.7 and 94.1] 
in 1948; 92.6 and 93.6 in 1947; 74.0 | 
and 72.3 in 1946; 91.1 and 86.3 in 
1945; 100.0 and 97.1 in 1944; 99.5 
and 98.5 in 1943; and 102.8 and 
98.1 in 1942. This index is calcu- | 
lated by SreEL Macazine at the: 
beginning of each week as the ratio 
of scheduled production to ca- 
pacity. 

A tabulation of weekly operating 
rates for the Chicago district and 
the United States during 1950 fol- 
lows: 


STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION— 
1950 
Per Cent of Rated Capacity 

Week  Chi- Week = Chi- 

Ended cago USS. Ended cago U.S. 
Jan. ° 7 97: 96:5 July <°8> 98:0 oom 
Jan. 14 98.0 94.0 July 15 101.0 96.0 
Jan. 21 .96.5 93.0 July 22 1005 799% 
Jan. 28 98.0 94.0 July 29 102.0 99.5 
Feb. 4 97.5 94.0 Aug. 5-101.0 99.5 
Feb. 11°1005 91.5 Aug. 12 102,09:99%% 
Feb. 18 98.5 90.0 Aug. 19 102.0 100.0 
Feb. 25 92.0 85.5 Aug. 26 75.0 908 
Mar. 4 86.5 69.0 Sept. 2 93.5 97.5 
Mar. 11 84.5 73:0 Sept... 9 100.5 “98m 
Mar. 18 89.0 90.0 Sept. 16 101.5 101.0 
Mar. 25 98.5 96.0 Sept. 23 1035/1018 
Apr. 1 101.0 97.0. Sept. 30 103°5 10ie 
Apr. 8 102.0 97:5 ~ Oct. 7°102.010RS 
Apr. 15 103.0 98.0 Oct. -14 103.0 101.5 
Apr. 22 104.5 100.0 Oct. 21 102.5 102%0 
Apr. 29 105.5 100.5 Oct. 28 105.5 1025 
May 6 105.0 100.5 Nov. 4 106.0 98.5 
May 13 104.0 100.5 Nov. I1 106.0 103.0. 
May 20 105.5 101.0 Nov. 18 104.0 102.5 
May 27 104.5 101.5 Nov. 25 105.0 1025 
June 3 103.5 1015 Dec. 2 10405815 
June 10 103.0 101.5 Dec. 9 100.0 101.0 
June 17 102.5 101.5 Dec. 16 96.0 101.5 
June 24 105.0 1015 Dec. 23 99.5 1015 
July 1 102.5 101.5 Dec. 30 100.0 98.0 
Years A Vela veges: seers 100.1 97.0 


Source: STEEL Magazine 


The top production rate reached 
in the Chicago district in 1950 was 
106 per cent in the weeks ended 
November 4 and November 11. 
Peak for the country was 103 per 
cent in the week ended November 
11. Lowest in Chicago was 75 per 
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ent in the week ended August 26 
nd the low for the United States 


Pe aused by a token strike on the 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railroad 
| and the U.S. low by coal, power 
and gas shortages, occasioned by 


Se Steel made in the United States 
in 1950 was highest in history by 
_a wide margin. The record would 
have been even more impressive 
had it not been for the coal strike 
in March, which cost well over 1,000,- 
000 tons of steel, and the severe 
snow storm in late November, 
- which caused eastern plants to 


ica 


lose a half million tons of output. 


| duction last year was 96,713,276 
net tons, an increase of 18,852,333 
Metons, or 24.2 per cent, over the 
me 8245-100 output of 1949. Ten 
million tons of production were 
lost in 1949 because of the steel 
strike in fourth quarter. As com- 
pared with the previous highest 
output — 89,641,600 tons in the 
wartime year 1944 — 1950 set a 
ew record by 7,071,676 tons, or 
7.9 per cent. In 1948, a relatively 
normal peacetime year, ingot out- 
put aggregated 88,509,083 tons. 
Despite the coal strike, the east- 
Beern snow storm and a few minor 
"interruptions, the country’s steel- 
_ making facilities were operated last 
year at an average of 96.7 per cent. 
_ Corresponding rates were 81 in 
— 1949, 93.9 in 1948, and 95.5 per 
— cent in 1944. 

m The 18,396,463 tons of steel 
made in the Chicago district in 
1950 accounted for 19 per cent 


cent, of the United States total of 
99,392,800 tons. On the basis of 
these beginning-of-the-year capac- 
ity figures, the Chicago district 
produced steel at the rate of 99.6 
| per cent, as against 96.7 per cent 
for the country as a whole. 

Thus, 1950 continued a pattern 
which has existed except for the 
years 1947 and 1948, namely, that 


the Chicago district production rate 
(Continued on page 143) 
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Chicago’s huge refineries met increased demands for almost every petroleum product in 1950. 


Sinclair Refining Co. photos ; 


Oil Industry Sets New Highs 


RIOR records toppled in 1950 

as Chicago's expanding petrole- 

um industry refined, processed 
and distributed the largest volume 
of products in its history. Chicago 
area consumption of the industry’s 
two principal products — gasoline 
and heating fuels — was elevated 
to new highs by record car regis- 
trations and by one of the coldest 
Winters of the century. 

Demand for these other 
petroleum products was also swelled 
by heightened industrial activity in 
the area mounting defense 
needs. 

As the transportation hub of the 


and 


and 


nation, Chicago became an increas- 
ingly good petroleum customer last 
year. The railroads accelerated their 
diesel-electric 


conversion to loco- 


motives, stepping up the demand 


for diesel fuels. Motor carriers in 
the area increased their fleets and 
their mileage in 1950, while the 


airlines kept refueling trucks hust- 
ling at Midway Airport with 10,000 
more plane movements than in any 
previous year. 

In the United States as a whole, 
total domestic demand for petrole- 
um products rose to an all-time 
high of 6,455,000 barrels a day, an 


1] per cent gain over the average 
daily demand in 1949. Overall do- 
mestic demand aggregated 2,356,- 
000,000 barrels in 1950, compared 
with 2,114,207,000 in 1949. 

Along with the rest of the nation, 
Chicagoans went on a car buying 
spree last year, sending city passen- 
ger car registrations to a record of 
705,197 in 1950, compared with the 
prior peak of 634,352 in 1949. 
Truck registrations in Chicago also 
climbed to new heights, 74,392 
against 71,464 in 1949. Registration 
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of vehicles in the suburbs and in 
other counties that comprise the 
Chicago area rose proportionately. 

With this expanded market, gaso- 
line sales in the Chicago area in- 
creased approximately six per cent 
last year, up to 1,349,000,000  gal- 
lons from  1,273,000,000 gallons in 
1949. 

Gasoline sales are a key to petrole- 
um industry prosperity since gaso- 
line constitutes close to 50 per cent 
of all major product output. High- 
way vehicles comprise 88.7 per cent 
of the total market for gasoline. 

Another important product with 
both an expanded market and great- 
er sales in 1950 was home heating 
fuel—gas oil and distillate fuel oil. 
The only class of petroleum prod- 
uct that declined last year was resid- 


ual fuel oil, used for commercial 
heating, manufacturing processes, 
industrial steam generation and 


marine and railroad steam engines. 

Demand for home heating oils 
soared last year in the wake of an 
early and icy Winter, and a 14 per 
cent increase in the number of oil 
burners in use throughout the na- 
tion. A coal strike in 1950 also 
helped the demand for fuel oils as 
homes and industries with convert- 


e 


Dene 


_ runs 
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ible equipment switched away from 
the use of coal. 

‘a Winter roared in upon Chicago- 
ans toward late November with the 
‘result that heating oil consumption 
in the area rose to 24,560,000 bar- 
‘rels in 1950 from 20,640,000 barrels 
‘in 1949, an increase of 19 per cent. 
As of February 5, with 60 per cent 
of the heating season over, Chicago 
vad experienced 19 per cent colder 
veather than in the comparable 
period of 1949. 

_ Consumption of diesel fuel by 


‘railroads serving the Chicago area 


“increased 25.7 per cent in 1950, as 
new diesel equipment was put in 
service. More than one-fourth of 


the locomotives owned by railroads 
serving Chicago are diesel-electric, 


according to a survey by the Asso- 


ciation of American Railroads. Five 
of the 27 roads operating in the 
area have become 
dieselized. U. S. demand for diesel | 
fuels was close to 95,000,000 barrels 


LOOSeper= cent 


Jast year. 

_ Chicago area demand for lubri- 
cants rose last year as industry op- 
erated at capacity levels. While 
dubricants make up only two per 
cent of the total volume of major 
-peroleum products, they are ex- 
tremely important. 


Chicago area refineries, including 
eight major companies and three 
smaller ones, pushed their facilities 
‘to the limit in 1950, working with 
full crews 24 hours a day seven 


days a week to exceed their rated 


capacity. The result of this inten- 


sive effort was a record volume of 
_ crude oil runs to Chicago area stills 
in 1950. 


Crude Runs Rise 
The Oil Industry Information 
‘Committee estimated that crude 
to Chicago area refineries 


totaled 156,060,000 barrels in 1950, 


y 
r 
r 


compared with 154,000,000 barrels 


‘in 1949. Refinery runs in the area 


would have been even greater in 
1950 were it not for a prolonged 
strike at the Texas Company’s Lock- 
port refinery last Spring. In the 
U. S. crude runs to stills reached 


a new peak of 2,091,081,000 barrels 


| 
| 


in 1950, up from  1,945,500,000 
barrels im 1949. 

In the Chicago area, where re- 
finery capacity is approximately WE 
per cent of the U. S. total, com- 
bined capacity remained relatively 


“unchanged at 459,000 barrels a day. 


): 


Area capacity was rated at 440,000 
barrels a day in 1949. Total crude 
oil capacity of the nearly 400 re- 
fineries in the U. S. increased to 
6,732,200 barrels daily in 1950, a 
gain of 114,000 barrels a day over 
1949. 

Oil shipments on the _ Illinois 
waterway to the Port of Chicago 
rose to new heights in 1950. While 
exact figures are not available, it is 
reliably reported that total receipts 
and shipments of petroleum prod- 
ucts to the port of Chicago in- 
creased substantially over the 1949 
total of 6,525,199 tons. Even before 
1950 gains, petroleum products ac- 
counted for one-sixth of the total 
tonnage handled in the port of 
Chicago. 


Big December Volume 
The Army Corps of Engineers re- 
ported that shipments of petroleum 
products on the Illinois waterway 
in December, 1950, totaled 450,000 
tons, the largest December volume 
on record. It accounted for more 
than 40 per cent of the total ton- 
nage moved on the waterway that 
month. The army attributed these 
peak shipments to cold weather de- 
mand for fuel oils and a race to get 
as much oil into the Chicago area 
before closing of the Brandon road 

locks for repair, January 20. 


Last year was a period of expan- 
sion for petroleum industry facili- 
ties in the area. Cities Service Oil 
Company (Del.) opened a new 
$4,000,000 terminal and compound 
plant in October on a 42-acre site 
in Cicero. This plant, which will 
produce lubricating greases and oils, 
has a canning and packaging ca- 
pacity of more than 25,000,000 
gallons a year. Located outside the 
plant are 42 new steel tanks having 
a total storage capacity of 165,000 
barrels. 


The Pure Oil Company opened 
its new research and development 
laboratories at Crystal Lake, IIL, 
in September. Located on a 140- 
acre tract, the new laboratories will 
be used for the development of im- 
proved motor and aviation fuels, 
lubricating oils and development of 
petroleum by-products. 


Even prior to the addition of 


this extensive new research labora- | 


tory, Chicago area facilities led the 


nation in petroleum research. Total | 


research expenditures of the indus- 
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_ hours required 14 times as mua 
gasoline as was shipped to Europ 
| for all purposes in the first Wor 


| nage of military supplies shipped 
| U. S. armed forces in World W/ 


| products is illustrated by this i 


/ um Institute. Compared to the pez 
| war year of 1945, the total U. 
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try exceed $100,000,000 annually | 
the U. S., with one-fourth of th 
being spent in the Chicago are 
Other major companies with 1} 
search laboratories in the area aq 
Universal Oil Products Company 
Sinclair Refining Company, any 
Standard Oil Company of Indiar 
There was also a substantial iff 
crease in the number of petroleut 
storage and terminal facilities neq 
the Port of Chicago. 

Gearing up for the defense effo 
the area’s petroleum industry « 
sumed heavy responsibilities. 
World War II it took 60,000 gz 
lons of gasoline a day to keep) 
single armored division fighting. 
keep the air force operating for ‘} 


War. Two-thirds of the total to 


II represented petroleum. 


Military Demands 


The ability of the petroleum i 
dustry to meet military demana 
without shutting down on civilia 


formation from Frank M. Porte 
president of the American Petrol 


crude oil capacity has been il 
creased 27 per cent, refining ¢ 
pacity has been increased 21 pi 
cent and proved crude oil reservy 
have been increased 24 per cent. 

The industry’s capacity to pr 
duce fuels and lubricants, raw m: 
terials for synthetic rubber, e 
plosives, plastics, medicines a 
hundreds of other petroleum proo 
ucts has never been as great. I 
addition, processes have been dd 
veloped which profitably utilia 
every part of crude oil, includini 


- the smell. (The smell is used to ini 


part a strong odor to natural ga‘ 
which actually is odorless, so tha 
customers will be given a warnini 
in the event of a leak.) 

Petroleum products held the pric 
line in 1950. The whole price c 
petroleum and petroleum product 
advanced only one per cent in 195 
compared to a 4.1 per cent advanc 
for all commodities. The averag 
retail price of gasoline decline 
fractionally from the 1949 averag 
of 20.27 cents a gallon but gasolin 
taxes advanced. 


4 
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HE year 1950 has been termed 
by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in their annual re- 
port as “one of unusual complexity 
in transportation”. Railroad car- 
loadings continued to decline dur- 
ing the early months of 1950, but 
the start of hostilities in Korea and 


our stepped-up national defense 


program reversed this situation and 
the year ended with loadings 8.3 
per cent over 1949. 

The large volume of traffic dur- 
ing the late months of the year re- 
sulted in serious shortages of both 


‘motor and rail equipment. To as- 


sure a supply of transportation fa- 
cilities adequate to meet the needs 
of defense production, there was 
formed a new government agency 
known as Defense Transport Ad- 
ministration to administer and per- 
form the priority, allocation and 
other functions with respect to do- 
mestic transportation, storage and 
port facilities. I. C. C. Commissioner 
James K. Knudson was named ad- 
ministrator of this new agency. 

In a move to fully utilize the 
existing supply of freight cars, or- 
ders were issued by the Interstate 


a 


ROOMS SHES 


ii : 


Korth photo 


Korea Booms Rail, Truck, Water 


nd Air Traffic 


Commerce Commission substantially 
increasing demurrage charges for 
car detention and providing for the 
inclusion of Saturdays and Sundays 
in computing demurrage charges. 
Restrictions were also imposed on 
the use of so-called trap or ferry 
cars. While no governmental regu- 
lations were imposed on motor car- 
rier transportation, a short supply 
of this type equipment prompted 
the formation of motor advisory 
committees in Chicago and other 
key areas to study conditions and 
make suggestions as to how a more 
efficient use of motor equipment 
could be brought about through 
shipper-carrier cooperation. 


Labor Troubles 


While the motor carriers did not 
experience any serious labor dis- 
turbances during the year, railroad 
operations were seriously affected 
by work stoppages. ‘The strike of 
miners in the early part of the year 
necessitated a sharp curtailment in 


both freight and passenger service 
and resulted in a marked reduc- 
tion in carloadings. A six day strike 
of firemen on five major railroads 
began on May 10 and on June 21 
switchmen, members of the Switch- 
men’s Union of North- America, 
halted all service on five western 
railroads. This walk-out ended on 
July 7 when the government seized 
the strike-bound roads. On August 
27 the government seized all of the 
nation’s railroads in a move to halt 
a strike of trainmen and conduc- 
tors. Chicago and several other 
cities were hit by a three-day “sick- 
ness” work stoppage of switchmen 
in December which ended when the 
government initiated contempt pro- 
ceedings and negotiations between 
the employes and the railroads 
were reopened. The four operating 
brotherhoods rejected the wage of- 
fers of the railroads and early in 
1951 the switchmen again staged a 
ten day “illness” strike against rail- 
roads in Chicago and about 12 
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other major cities. These employes 
returned to work following the is- 
suance of a “work or be fired” 
edict by the army. The army’s order 
also granted an interim increase in 
wages pending final settlement of 
the 40-hour week wage dispute. 

A diversion of traffic to the motor 
carriers continued in 1951 and this, 
together with increased industrial 
production, resulted in a sharp rise 
in the volume of traffic handled in 
truck operations during the year. 

President Truman’s government 
reorganization plan No. 7, dealing 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, was defeated in Congress. 


| The plan provided that the chair- 


man of the commission be ap- 
pointed by the President and would 


> 


delegate to the chairman the re-- 
sponsibility for appointments and. 
supervision of the commission’s per- - 
sonnel, as well as expenditures of - 
the commission’s funds. This plan 
met the opposition of most shippers 
and carriers. : 

The outlook for the carriers in 
1951 depends to a large extent on 
developments in the international 
situation. Our anticipated national 
defense program should materially 
increase the volume of tonnage and 
also result in shortages of equip- 
ment and manpower. This will 
necessitate full utilization of trans- 
portation equipment by both ship- 
pers and carriers if we are to avoid 
a serious transportation breakdown. 


RAILROADS 


LTHOUGH railroad expenses 
increased during 1950, they 
were more than offset by increases 


| in revenue and as a result 1950 was 


the first year since 1945 in which 
there was not a general increase in 
freight rates. In mid-November, 
however, the eastern railroads peti- 
tioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a 4 per cent in- 
crease in freight rates to offset ris- 


ment was made in rates in official 
territory resulting in an increase of 
about 8 per cent in less carload 
and any-quantity exception rated. 
trafic. The flat minimum charge 
was also increased from $1.43 to 
$2.00 per shipment. This adjust- 
ment was a substitute for the scale 
of rates and charges proposed by 
the eastern railroads in Docket No. 
29770. 


Grade 


Expressways 


Industrial Plants Separations ing material costs and pending wage 
increase demands. This petition 
was withdrawn in January, 1951 
when Class 1 railroads in all terri- 
tories requested authority to boost 
freight rates by 6 per cent. This 
petition is still pending before the 
commission. On July 25 an adjust- 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States upheld the order of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission re- 
quiring railroads and water car- 
riers operating on the Mississippi 
and Warrior Rivers to establish 
through routes at prescribed joint 
rates. The effective date of the 


Railroads 
Subways Tunnels 


Power Plants Municipal Works 
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order is set for September 1, 1951. 

The Reed-Bulwinkle rate proce- 
dure applications of the eastern 
railroads and the Association of 
American Railroads were approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The application of the 
western railroads, the first applica- 
tion to be filed under the Reed- 
3ulwinkle Act, was approved by 
the commission late in 1949. ‘The 
act exempts from the anti-trust laws, 
carrier agreements and other joint 
actions relating to rates and charges 


| when they have been approved by 


the commission. Legislation to re- 
peal the act was introduced early in 
the 82nd Congress, but has not as 
yet been acted on. 

The railroads in each of the three 
classification territories submitted 
to the commission proposed scales 
of rates to be applied under the 
Docket No. 28300 class rate investi- 
gation. This investigation, as well 
as the Docket No. 28310 uniform 
freight classification proceeding is 
still before the commission. An 
order in these proceedings may be 
released during 1951. 

Hearing in the rail Small Ship- 
ment Case, involving rates and 
charges on shipments under 300 


MOTOR CARRIERS 


The motor carriers also enjoyed 
an increased volume of traffic and 
an improvement in their financial 
condition during 1950. Like the 
railroads, their operating expenses 
increased, but these were met in 
most territories by further increases 
in rates. The recent general trend 
in increasing motor carrier rates 
has been to observe the rates of the 
railroads as maximum. 

Congress passed and the presi- 
dent signed the so-called freight 
forwarder legislation in December. 
The new law accords the status of 
common carriers to the freight for- 
warders and will permit them to 
enter into contracts with motor 
common carriers for transporting 
truckload movements of not in ex- 
cess of 450 miles at less than the 
lawful tariff rates. 


The Supreme Court of the 
United States upheld the right of 
a shipper to transport his own 
goods in his own vehicles in. their 
findings in the Lenoir Chair Com- 


.package cars departing from Chi 


— 


i 
COMMERC 
pounds, concluded in January. 
recommended report of the I. CG.‘ 
Examiner was released in Januar. 
1951, in which he proposed a gra 
uated scale of minimum charges, , 
35 pound package minimum weigh! 
an extra charge of 15 cents f¢ 
each package weighing less than £ 
pounds moving in a minimun 
charge shipment and an_ exti 
charge for the issuance of ad 
tional copies of freight bills. 

Revenue carloadings during t 
year totaled 38,900,000 cars as com 
pared with 35,910,000 cars durin 
1949, an increase of 8.2 per cen: 
Revenue ton-miles amounted to 58 
billion in 1950, an increase of 11. 
per cent over 1949. Revenue paa 
senger miles, however, were 9.1 pe 
cent below 1949. 

Efforts on the part of the car 
riers to improve freight service were 
reflected in the performance o 


ad 


cago. Reports compiled by the Chi: 
cago Association of Commerce anc 
Industry indicate that 71.8 per cen’ 
of the cars leaving Chicago during 
1950 were placed for unloading aw 
destination on schedule. This com 
pares with a 70.1 per cent on-sched- 
ule performance during 1949. 


pany and Schenley Distillers Corpo 
ration cases. The court concurred 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that “primary _ business’”’ 
rather than “compensation” is the 
determining factor as to whether a 
truck operation is that of either a 
private, common or contract car- 
rier. 

New motor carrier regulations ; 
governing the handling and remit-- 
ting of C.O.D. funds became effec- - 
tive March 1. Motor carriers are 
now required to remit C.O.D. col- : 
lections within 10 days after deliy-. 
ery of a shipment. On interline 
trafic the delivering carrier must 
notify the originating carrier of 
such remittance at the time of pay- 


ment of the C.O.D. amount. 


A proposed report of an I.C.C. 
Examiner in the motor Small Ship- 
ments Case was released early in 
1951. ‘The examiner proposes a 
sliding scale of minimum charges 
and an added charge of 10 cents 
for each package in excess of 5 in 


~~ 
. 
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a shipment of 150 pounds or less 
and for each package in excess of 
10 in a shipment weighing more 
than 150 pounds but less than 300 
-pounds. A final order in this case 
is expected in 1951. 

_ Motor carriers, like other forms 
of transportation, look forward to 
“1951 with optimism. With the ex- 


business, the paramount problem 
which will confront the operators 
will be maintaining adequate equip- 
“ment and manpower necessary to 
handle this anticipated increase in 
tonnage. 
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- WATER TRAFFIC 


TRAFFIC on the Illinois water- 
ca way system to and from Chicago, 
which declined slightly in 1949, 
soared back upward again last year, 
establishing an all-time record for 
the rapidly growing transportation 
chain. The U. S. Army Corps of 
Engineers estimates that water- 
borne shipments rose from 12,190,- 
000 tons in 1949 to about 13,720,- 
000 tons last year. The 1950 esti- 
mate is based on preliminary re- 
ports, since a final commodity-by- 
commodity box score on water 
traffic will not be available before 
myune, 1951. 

_ Near-record production in a wide 
_ variety of industrial fields, plus an 


to use economical water transporta- 
tion, accounted for the sharp rise in 
water volume. The biggest 1950 
traffic rise, according to estimates 
of the Army Corps of Engineers, 
was in bituminous coal and grain, 
followed by petroleum. Actually, 
however, virtually all commodity 
~ movements on the waterway system 
a —including iron ore, chemicals and 


1950. Water traffic last year more 
than offset the decline between 
: 1948 and 1949, for it surpassed the 
earlier year’s record volume of 
B 12,190,000 tons by a substantial 
margin. 
The Army Corps of Engineers es- 
 timates that about 4,900,000 tons of 
bituminous coal moved along the 
 Tilinois Waterway in 1950, compared 
with 4,001,693 tons during the 
previous year. Grain shipments dur- 
ing the year are estimated at 2,000,- 
000 tons, against 1,423,947 tons the 


“pected sharp rise in volume of | 


‘increasing tendency among shippers | 


the like—rose by smaller margins in | 
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previous year. Other 1950 traffic 
estimates: 3,300,000 tons of pe- 
troleum products (against 3,124,330 
tons in 1949); 2,250,000 tons of 
sand, gravel and stone (against 2,- 
794,000 tons in 1949); and 350,000 
tons of manufactured iron and steel 
(against 335,676 tons in 1949). 

The growing importance of the 
waterway system to Chicago area 
industry is emphasized by the fact 
that a large number of manufac- 
turers have been selecting plant 
sites adjacent to waterway facilities. 
Commenting on this trend, the 
‘Territorial Information Department 
of the Commonwealth Edison. sys- 
tem noted recently that applications 
by industry for permits to construct 
docks or moorings on the Illinois 
Waterway have averaged more than 
one a month. 

The January 18, 1951, issue of 
the “Territorial Development News” 
added, “The increased movement 
of traffic by water has been par- 
ticularly notable and this traffic has 
grown largely as a result of expand- 
ing facilities for the transfer of 
grain to barges. For example, the 
Interstate Port Handbook listed 17 
grain terminals along the Illinois 
Waterway in 1948, and in 1949 it 


_ showed 27 elevators. Only 10,000,- 


BIG GAIN FOR AVIATION : 


2 pecans 4 and 5. p.m. last 
September 1, 45 airliners landed 
or took off from Midway Airport, 
setting the year’s record for con- 
centration of air traffic in Chicago. 
During the busy afternoon hour, 
a departure or arrival was checked 
off every 1-1/3 minutes and 1,170 
passengers trod the ramps of ar- 
riving and departing planes. 

In-bound and out-bound flights 

all types at Midway reached a 
new peak of 234,332 in 1950, com- 
pared with 223,943 in 1949. Mid- 
way also handled a record 3,820,- 
193. passengers last year, against 
3,046,713. in 1949. The 1950 gain 
enabled Midway to maintain its 
position as the nation’s busiest 
airport, both in number of flights 
and number of passengers accom- 
modated. Significantly, Midway was 
also rated one of the nation’s 
safest airports by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. : 

Meigs Field on Chicago's lake- 
front also enjoyed heavier traffic 
in 1950, but O’Hare Field traffic 
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000 bushels of grain were carried iii 
1936, but by 1949 the total haa) 
grown to 50,000,000 bushels.” . 

The increasing volume of waten} 


borne traffic has by no means beer 
confined to the identical commodilf 
ties that were shipped by water < 
decade ago. The Territorial Infor) 
mation Department points out: thaa 
among commodities new to the syss 
tem are olives shipped from Spairj 
to Chicago by water and aluminum] 
from New York via the lakes o 
self-propelled barges. Soybean oili 
is also scheduled to be shipped soom 
from South Chicago to New York 
and fluorspar, produced along thes 
Ohio River, is beginning to movet 
by barge to Chicago area steel mills 
Oil line pipe has been shipped t tod 
Louisiana and ‘Texas on barges 
carrying 1408 forty-foot sections§ 
each, or the equivalent of 25 rail- 
road cars. ; 

Last year, bigger barges with 
capacities of 1,200 tons continued 
to replace the smaller ‘“‘standard”’ 
type, 800-ton barges on the water- 
way system. The new barge units, 
sometimes in strings numbering as 
many as 15, are capable of carrying 
18,000 tons of cargo or the equiva- 
lent of two Liberty ship cargos. — 


declined. Movements at these: 
fields were predominantly in non- - 
commercial aircraft such .as mili-- 
tary and private planes. 

During 1950 Mid Continent Air 
lines and Ozark Airlines joined the 
ranks of the scheduled carriers 
serving Chicago, bringing to 14 
the number of scheduled carriers 
offering service to the city. Others — 
are: ‘Trans World Airlines, Ameri- 
can Airlines, Trans-Canada Air- 
lines, Capital Airlines, Eastern Air 
Lines, Braniff Airways, Lake Cen- 
tral Airlines, Wisconsin Central 
Airlines, United Air Lines, Delta 
Air Lines, Chicago and Southern — 
Air Lines and Northwest Airlines. 
One other scheduled airline oper-_ 
ating out of Midway airport is 
Helicopter Air Service, an} e 
air mail exclusively. 

With the addition of two new 
lines and the expansion of service 
by existing carriers, Chicagoans” 
were offered a choice of 79,808 de- 
parting flights in 1950, an increase 
of 10,850 over 1949, Non-scheduled 


- 
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flights from Midway airport de- 
_ clined, however, to 2,901 from 
~ 2,930 in 1949. 

Rs While some cities served by the 
“two new carriers were already con- 
nected by air service, several new 
_ points were added. Scheduled sery- 
ice was inaugurated to Rockford, 
Decatur, Champaign, Danville, 
- Bloomington and Cairo in Illinois; 
_ Waterloo, Dubuque, Mason City 
and Keokuk-Ft. Madison in Iowa; 


_ took steps to improve their facili- 
ties last year. At Midway, a $160,- 
000 project to rebuild taxiways for 
the accommodation of heavier 
plane weights got under way. An- 
_ other project of similar cost in- 
-yolves the installation of new 
radar equipment and additions to 
the field’s “Instrument Landing 
System” and “Ground Controlled 
_ Approach” electrical equipment. 
_ Midway also began replacing cable 
lines, and installing new field 
lighting last year. 
Meigs Field constructed a dike 
around its single, 2,800-foot land- 
ing strip to prevent waves from 
washing over the taxiway. A new 
$110,000 control tower and service 
building, scheduled for comple- 
tion in July, 1951, was also started 
Jast year at Meigs. Meanwhile, 
O’Hare Field remodeled two city- 
owned hangars. 
Scheduled flights in and out of 
_ Midway rose from 137,735 in 
1949 to 159,443 in 1950, according 
to reports compiled by Oscar P. 
Hewitt, commissioner of public 
works. Passenger traffic on sched- 
—uled lines increased to 3,502,716 
from 2,842,396 a year earlier, giv- 
ing scheduled service an average 
of 22 passengers per flight in 
1950, compared with 20 in 1949. 
Midway’s non-scheduled lines in- 
creased flight traffic only slightly 
to 5,901 from 5,868 in 1949, but 
passenger volume soared to 246, 
435 in 1950 from 123,339 the year 
before. The non-scheduled carri- 
ers thus enjoyed an average pay 
load of 43 passengers in 1950 com- 
pared with 23 in 1949. 
Several factors contributed to 
the greater pay load gain of the 
~ non-scheduled lines compared with 
! scheduled carriers. The non-sched- 
| 


uled lines continued their profit- 
able practice of not taking off with- 
out satisfactory pay loads. The non- 
scheduled lines also concentrate on 
long, non-stop, heavy pay load 
flights, whereas some scheduled 
carriers operate planes with small 
passenger capacities over _ rela- 
tively short runs. 

Plane movements at Meigs Field 
numbered 25,174 in 1950 against 
24,062 in 1949, while passenger 
volume increased to 49,151 from 
45,355 the previous year. Meigs 
Field’s 1950 income amounted to 
$44,271 against expenses of $41,678, 
giving the new airfield a net prof- 
it of $12,844 during its first two 
years of operation. 

Most planes accommodated at 
Meigs Field are private craft, in- 
cluding executive planes of in- 
dustrial corporations. Among no- 
tables who landed at Meigs last 
year was “aviation’s traveling am- 
bassador,” Arthur Godfrey, pilot- 
ing his personal DC-3. Several 
charter flights originated from 
Meigs last year and one charter 
operator headquarters there. 


Traffic at O’Hare dropped off 
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last year. In-bound and .out-bound 
planes totaled 94,682, compared 
with 134,519 in 1949. The. one 
operation that increased last year 
was that of Slick Airways, air 
freight carriers and the only com- 
mercial operation at O’Hare. Ar- 
rivals and departures of Slick’s 
planes totalled 6,231 against 4,015 
in 1949, 


It is the plan of city officials to 
expand operations at O’Hare in 
the coming years. Traffic at the 
field is expected to pick up in 1951 
due to heavier military traffic. 


Air mail dispatched at Midway 
reached a new peacetime record in 
1950, approaching the peaks reached 
during World War II when 
mail to fighting fronts flooded the 
airlines. Weight of air mail was 
18,395,169 pounds last year, up 
from 13,979,832 pounds in 1949. 
The number of air express ship- 
ments handled in the Chicago area 
rose to 717,742 in 1950 from 579,- 
646 in 1949. The weight of air 
express officially totaled 28,205,- 
365 pounds in the first nine months 
of 1950 against 24,728,949 for the 
full year of 1949. 


PROTECT WITH DEARBORN 


THE LEADER IN WATER TREATMENT 
AND RUST PREVENTIVES 


Dearborn Boiler Water Treat- 
ment and Engineering Service 
completely protects boiler heat- 
ing surfaces and feed lines from 
scale encrustation. Prevents pit- 
ting, corrosion, 
dividual scientific treatments 
formulated for industrial plant 
and railroad needs. Periodic in- 
spection insures continuous, 
trouble-free operation. 


Our research and chemical 
engineering facilities are avail- 
able to you on your specific 
problems. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


310 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 


foaming. In- 


The original rust preventive, 
NO-OX-ID gives positive, last- 
ing corrosion protection to parts 
and equipment in process, tran- 
sit, or in storage. The tough, 
chemically inhibited coating ex- 
cludes moisture and oxygen 
from metal surfaces, prevents 
underfilm corrosion. 


Easily applied by brushing, 
dipping, or spraying. 

Additional protection is pro- 
vided by NO-OX-IDized Wrap- 


per . . . also impregnated 
with rust-preventive chemicals. 
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Vee Will is more than legal phrases... 


It is a most important document . . . em- 


bodying your wishes ... your best judg- 
ment...to effect the conservation and 
eventual distribution of all your property. 

Whether your estate is $5,000 or 
$5,000,000, your Will merits careful con- 
sideration... both before it is drawn... 


and afterward. 


American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


<= ju MOLE 
yy, on Faper 


than Words © 


Your WILL is the Key 


to Your Family’s Future 


Your attorney and American National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago can 
be of valuable assistance in helping you 
make your plans and reviewing them from 
time to time... for your Will should be 
kept up to date. 


We invite you and your attorney to con- 


‘sult with our Trust Officers, whose experi- 


ence and knowledge are at your service. 


LA SALLE AT WASHINGTON 


HE FASTEST rise in bank 
a loans in history occurred in 
a the final six months of 1950, 
‘and at the close of the year the 
‘total loans and discounts of Chi- 
“cago’s banks stood at a new all- 
time record of nearly two and 
-one- half billion dollars. 

The rapid rise in bank credit 
reflected demand from _ business 
borrowers to a large extent, and 
in contrast to 1949 when the Fed- 
eral government and the Federal 
Reserve System took steps to make 
bank credit available on the most 
vorable terms as a business stim- 
ulant, these authorities applied 
various restrictive measures in the 
Jatter part of 1950 in order to 
Becuce the inflationary pressure on 
prices. 

_ Aggregate loans and discounts of 
all Chicago banks totaled $2,498,- 
065, 000 at the end of the year, 
an increase of $553,309,000, or 28 
er cent. This compared with a 
decline in 1949 of $135,787,000, or 
«6 per cent. Figures for weekly re- 
porting member banks showed an 
_ increase of $394,000,000, or 31 
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CHICAGO RESERVE MEMBERS' EARNING ASSETS 


Weekly Reporting Member Banks 


per cent, to $1,653,000,000 in ag- 
gregate commercial, agricultural 
and industrial loans. In 1949 these 
banks had reported a drop of 
$228,000,000, or 15.3 per cent, in 
business loans. 


Korean Influence 


The outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea was the cause of the rush 
for bank credit. Prior to this the 
nation’s economy was already oper- 
ating at a high level. In fact, the 
steel, automobile and construction 
industries were at new peaks, and 
the index of wholesale prices had 
shown a substantial rise in the 
first six months of the year. Con- 
sumer credit for installment buy- 
ing and credit for housing had 
reached new record peaks. 

With memories of war-time short- 
ages still fresh in the minds of 
consumers and businessmen, a 
wave of buying swept the Coun 
Consumers staged a “run” on du- 
rable goods, including automobiles, 
while businessmen rushed to build 
up inventories. Banks scrutinized 
loan _ applications with increasing 
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care to prevent the use of their 
funds for speculative buying of in- 
ventories, but they did not hesi- 
tate to provide funds for their 
business customers who wanted to 
build up stocks of goods against 
possible shortages. 

Chicago banks disposed of more 
than $436,000,000 of their hold- 
ings of U. S. government securities 
in order to obtain funds to meet 
the huge increase in loan demand. 
Holdings of government securities 
of all Chicago banks were reported 
at $3,917,222,000 at the end of 
1950, against $4,353, 420,000 a year 
earlier. Earnings statements of the 
banks also reflected the increase in 
business loans. Higher earnings 
were general for 1950, although for 
the most part the reported gains 
were moderate. 

Alarmed at the inflationary 
pressure generated by the rise in 
bank lending, government and 
Federal Reserve authorities began 
to retrace the steps taken in 1949 
when credit terms were relaxed. 
During 1949 the Federal Reserve 
System had made three reductions 
in reserve requirements, thereby 
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freeing billions of dollars for loans. 
Regulation W, governing consumer 
installment credit, was modified in 
March, 1949, to permit longer ma- 
turities and smaller down payments, 
and the authority under which 
Regulation W was issued was per- 
mitted to expire on June 30, 1949. 
On March 30, 1949, the Federal 
Reserve reduced the required mar- 
gin on the purchase of registered 
securities to 50 per cent from 75. 
In addition to these moves the 
Federal Reserve made appropriate 
changes in its support of govern- 
ment bond prices so that the easy 
money program would be im- 
plemented. 


Credit Caution Urged 


On August 4, 1950, the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, along with various other 
federal and state agencies having 
jurisdiction over the nation’s banks, 
issued a joint statement of “De- 
fense Loan Policy” urging banks 
to exercise caution in making loans. 
“A continuation of the rapid 
growth of credit resulting from 
consumer demand for houses and 
other goods and speculative ac- 
cumulation of inventories by busi- 
ness would add_ to inflationary 
pressures and seriously handicap 
the necessary expansion of military 
production,” the statement de- 
clared. “Therefore,” the statement 
continued, “lenders should care- 
fully analyze all loan applications 
and avoid making loans which 
would have these adverse effects.” 

Specific measures to restrict 
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credit expansion by banks  fol4 
lowed quickly upon the policy 
statement. On August 18 the Fed 
eral Reserve raised the discount 
rate at the Federal Reserve Ban 
of New York to 134 per cent from 
114, and then extended the increase: 
to the other Reserve banks. This 
increase was intended to discour-’ 
age member banks from borrowing 
from the central banks. 

With the cooperation of the 
Treasury department, yields on 
government bonds were permitted 
to rise, thus tending to discourage 
sales of these securities to the Fed- 
eral Reserve, especially by banks 
seeking funds for lending purposes. . 

In September, Regulation W was; 
reinstated to place consumer in-- 
stallment credit under control once? 
more. This was done under the? 
authority granted by the Defense: 
Production Act of 1950. Under this ; 
same Act the Federal Reserve: 
Board in October issued Regula- » 
tion X to restrict housing credit, , 
with the Federal Housing Admin- : 
istration and the Veterans Admin- | 
istration cooperating. 


Official Credit Curbs 


On October 16 stiffer restrictions 
became effective on consumer in- 
stallment credit. Minimum down 
payments were increased and maxi- 
mum maturities were reduced on 
certain credits, and the price below 
which down payments are not re- 
quired was reduced. 

An increase in reserve require- 
ments of member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System was an- 
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nounced December 28. For central ! 
reserve city banks (New York City 

__ and Chicago banks) the required re- 

serve against demand deposits was 

om increased to 24 per aes from 22 58 YEARS 
a per cent; for banks in other large 
ys cities the required reserve balance 

_-was increased to 20 per cent from OF 
18, and for banks in smaller com- 


‘ erties the increase was to 14 O U T STA N D | N G 
per cent from 12. Maximum re- 
serves that can be required against 


demand deposits of member banks | S E R V } C E 


ie of the Federal Reserve System are 
i 26 per cent for banks in central 


_ reserve cities, 20 per cent for banks The I. C. M. A. has grown great because 
_ in other large or “reserve” cities, . . . one member tells another the ad- 
and 14 per cent in smaller towns. vantages of |. C. M. A. Broad Coverage 
s Biarens Raised Protection. Insurance men know that ONE 
3 OUT OF EVERY THIRTEEN PERSONS in 


ee Although relatively little credit the United States is accidentally KILLED 
_ was being used in the stock market, or DISABLED EACH YEAR Why take 
» the Federal Reserve Board ordered chances? Write or ‘phone for Application 


an increase in margin requirements inf ti lt will t hs i 
n ; 
on stock purchases and short sales Pee meee Ste Coty ves aan 
. we have no agents. 


to 75 per cent from the 50 per 
cent that had been in effect since 
March 30, 1949. The action was R. A. CAVENAUGH, Secretary-Treasurer 


regarded as a preventive measure, ILLINOIS COMMERCIAL MEN’S ASSOCIATION 


since the amount of credit being Daa ceutththicantA Chi 9 
= used was indicated at only $1,- ri AeA aah LTE Sante de 


400,000,000 as of January 1, 1951, 
as compared with $3,600,000,000 
five years earlier. 

- While Regulation W and Regu- 
_ lation X had a restraining effect 
on banks’ lending because of the 
specific restrictions they imposed, 
the attempt to curtail lending 
through increases in rediscount 
rates, higher reserve requirements, 
and higher yields on short-term 
government bonds, appeared to 
have only a moderate influence on 
borrowers and banks. 

3 When the demand for business 
loans turned sharply higher last 
Summer, interest rates tended to 
firm somewhat, but prime bor- 
rowers were not affected. In Sep- 
tember, however, leading banks in- 
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creased the rate on prime com- 
mercial loans to 244 per cent from 
2 per cent. Early in January, 1951, 
several large Chicago banks, fol- 
lowing the lead of New York City 
banks, lifted the rate to 214 per 
cent. 

The large amount of govern- 
ment securities held by Chicago 
banks at the end of 1950, a total 


Total Cash Savings 
Deposits Resources Deposits 
$9,038,247 $2,487,384 $1,778,842 

8,617,362 2,263,468 bey laa ay 

8,040,294 2,352,243 1,697,090 

8,092,443 2,144,955 1,614,992 

(Pye 1,928,423 1,470,306 

8,597,676 1,863,589 1,270,969 

7,688,678 1,702,045 991,689 

6,419,297 1,545,359 776,315 

5,719,478 1,602,189 651,647 

4,584,604 1,796,297 631,690 

4,177,846 1,797,187 648,925 

3,737,402 1,629,923 618,993 

3,386,161 1,432,553 574,754 

2,978,181 1,079,365 549,980 

3,142,671 1,046,594 508,172 

2,805,902 978,374 460,341 

259225129 816,029 398,095 

1,790,070 681,271 314,714 

1,782,513 742,441 299.047 

2,140,039 508,343 469,514 

2,896,297 668,905 663,358 

2,836,274 657,993 684,976. 


of nearly $4,000,000,000, repre- 
sented an ample source of addi- 
tional funds for business loans, 
even after allowing for the increase 
in reserve requirements. Cash re- 
sources of the banks also were 
large at $2,487,384,000. 

The turnover of demand depos- 
its in Chicago banks increased 
sharply during 1950 and in each 
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of the final four months of the year 


the debits total was in excess of 
$9,000,000,000. The Federal 
serve Bulletin of October, 1950, 
took cognizance of the fact that 
a more rapid turnover of deposits 
is equivalent in effect to an in- 
crease in the money supply. “In- 
creased spending in the economy 
since midyear has been financed in 
part by more active use or turn- 
over of money,” the bulletin stated. 

The bulletin also called atten- 
tion to the liquidation of certain” 
types of assets by individuals as a 
factor in spending power. During 
the third quarter of 1950, time 
deposits at commercial and mutual 
savings banks of the nation de- 
clined by about a half billion dol- 
lars, redemptions of savings bonds 
exceeded purchases by about one- 
third billion, and shareholdings at_ 
savings and loan associations were- 
drawn down. 


Anti-Inflation Aims 
What further program might be 


Re- | 


in the offing in the determined ef-— 


fort to control the 
pressure arising from bank credit 


inflationary 


was not apparent at the end of 


1950. The Federal Reserve Bank 


of Chicago, however, made an im-_ 


pressive statement of the problem 
and indicated many of the major 
controls that would have 
imposed on the entire economy. 
The bank’s monthly publication, 
BUSINESS CONDITIONS, Janu- 
ary, 1951, issue, declared: 


to be 


os 


“With — 


each passing month, the acceler-— 
ating needs of government and the | 
unabating demands of businesses | 


and consumers push total demand 
still further beyond the economy’s 
capacity to produce. In such a situ- 
ation, 
private and public nonessential 
spending are a necessity if intoler- 
able inflation is to be avoided. 


Many private desires for goods and — 
services are postponable; the na- — 


tion’s defense needs are not. 
“Even price and wage controls, 
however, cannot by themselves ef- 


fectively postpone or restrain pri- — 


vate expenditures. Direct controls 
must be accompanied by higher 
taxes, curtailment of private credit 
expansion, and a general willing- 
ness on the part of the public to 
accept such restraint, if total pri- 
vate demand is to be held within 
the limits which our contracting 
civilian production can. satisfy.” 


more drastic controls over — 


HE Midwest Stock Exchange 
completed its first full year 
on of operation in 1950 with re- 
sults that exceeded the most op- 
~ timistic hopes by a wide margin. 
In every respect the new ex- 
change gained strength and_pres- 
_, tige. For example: while trading 
~ yolume was on the increase for all 
exchanges, the gain for the Mid- 
west Exchange was proportionately 
by far the largest; some of the na- 
_ tion’s outstanding corporations, al- 
_ ready listed on the New York Stock 
_ Exchange, listed their shares on the 
: Midwest Stock Exchange; the rising 
prestige of the exchange and the 
excellent market it provided at- 
tracted listings from a number of 
_ companies whose stocks previously 
_ had been traded only in the over- 
the-counter market; in recognition 
of the exchange’s growing impor- 
tance, about a dozen of the top 
_ ranking corporations of the coun- 
try established Chicago transfer 
agents and registrars, thereby en- 
 hancing the Midwest Exchange’s 
advantages as a market for the 
_ shares of these companies. 


Trading Doubles 


The Midwest Stock Exchange 
began business on December Il, 
_ 1949, as a merger of four regional 

exchanges — the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change, the Cleveland Stock Ex- 
change, the St. Louis Stock Ex- 
change, and the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul Stock Exchange. In the cal- 
endar year 1950, trading on the 
new market totaled 18,775,000 
shares, as compared with 8,969,931 
shares traded in 1949 on the new 
exchange for one month and the 
four individual exchanges for the 
preceding eleven months. This in- 
crease of 109 per cent compared 
with gains of about 85 per cent for 
the New York Stock Exchange and 
69 per cent for the New York Curb 

Exchange. 

At the close of 1950, a total of 
_ 464 securities issues, representing 
398 companies, were available for 
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hange Trade Swells 


Trading floor of Midwest Stock Exchange 


trading through the Exchange, as 
compared with 408 issues of 351 
companies at the end of 1949. This 
increase of 47 companies included 
a number already listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, such 
as Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railroad, Koppers Company, Inc., 
Timken-Detroit Axle, Ohio Edison, 
General Mills, Consumers Power 
Company, Truax-Traer Coal, Mo- 
torola, Inc., Shell Oil Company, 
Dumont Laboratories, Public Serv- 
ice Company of Indiana, Okla- 
homa Gas and Electric, Iowa-Ili- 
nois Gas and Electric, Kansas City 
Power and Light Company, Na- 
tional Container Company, Ash- 
land Oil and Refining, and the 
Budd Company. Several companies 
listed on the New York Curb Ex- 
change arranged for listing on the 
Midwest Exchange. These were 
Standard Oil Company of Ken- 
tucky, Walter E. Heller Company, 
and Muskegon Piston Ring. 

From the over-the-counter market 


the Midwest Exchange acquired 
listings from Trav-Ler Radio, Halli- 
crafters, Booth Fisheries, Indiana- 


Michigan Electric Company, Gen- 
eral Box, and Lonergan Manutfac- 
turing. 

The 47 new listings were a greater 
total than the four merging ex- 
changes had acquired in the twelve 


years preceding the merger. While 
the exchange actively sought new 
listings, a number of those that 
came in during 1950 did so with- 
out solicitation. 


New Transfer Facilities 


The campaign launched by the 
Midwest Stock Exchange and ac- 
tively supported by other institu- 
tions, both civic and commercial, ° 
to encourage large national corpo- 
rations to establish transfer facili- 
ties in the Middle West, bore fruit 
last year. In the past, most large 
companies with stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange have 
maintained transfer facilities only 
in New York City. Transfers ef- 
fected there were subject to a state 
transfer tax of as much as four 
cents a share. Last February the 
Sinclair Oil Company appointed 
the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago as transfer agent and the Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago as 
registrar for its common stock. Ten 
other companies made similar ar- 
rangements to have Chicago banks 
act as transfer agents and registrars. 
‘They were: American Airlines, 
American Radiator, Chrysler, At- 
chison, Topeka and Santa Fe; 
Columbia Gas, Acme Steel, United 
Air Lines, Nash-Kelvinator, and 
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SWANK Announces for Immediate Release 
* 4 16mm Color Sound Motion Picture 


PATTERN for SURVIVAL 


Featuring William L. Laurence, World-Famous 
Scientific Editor of the New York Times 


were! 


Every important defense plant should 
have this shown to all personnel 


PATTERN FOR SURVIVAL 


is a film which shows what would probably 
happen if an atom bomb fell in an American 
community . .. what can be done now in ad- 
vance of attack . . . what can be done at the 
moment of the attack . . . what can be done 
after the attack. It was filmed with the co- 
operation of the American Red Cross. 


PATTERN FOR SURVIVAL 


was adapted from official Government records 
and files. Actual scenes of atomic blasts, never 
before shown to the public, are presented in 
this picture. It carries the ‘‘okay’’ of the Office 
of Defense. Here is a film that’s a ‘“‘must’’ for 
everybody to see . . . 20 minutes, 

Rental or Purchase. Phone or Write for 
Information. 
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St. Louis 5, Mo. 


614 N. Skinker Blvd. PArkview 3630 


We make a 


THEFT PREVENTION UNIT 


which 
Arrests Losses due to pilfering by employees 


very valuable to firms manufacturing, wholesaling or distributing 
. . . oe . eC 
items which may be pilfered by employees having access to 
valuable merchandise. 


FOR INFORMATION PHONE OR WRITE 


GHAS. U. SCHMIDT: & CO: ane 


2928 N. Normandy Ave. — Chicago 34, II. 


~ COMMERCE. 


Standard Oil Company of New 


Jersey. The Glidden Company 
established transfer facilities in 
Cleveland. 


The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion helped to give the Exchange 
an auspicious start for 1951 with 
the announcement in mid-January 
that the company had decided to 
establish stock transfer facilities in 
Chicago for both the preferred and 


common stock. 


Transactions Speeded 


In addition to eliminating the 
transfer tax, the establishment of 
transfer agencies in Chicago ef- 
fects a substantial speeding up of 
the time required for the transfer 
of securities from the seller to the 
new owner. The odd-lot buyer 
whose trade is made through the 
Midwest Exchange may receive his 
certificate as much as two to three 
weeks earlier than if it had to be 
transferred in New York, while the 
round lot buyer’s wait is cut to two 
or three days rather than a week. 
The Midwest Stock Exchange ac- 
knowledges that a substantial part 
of the business that came to it in 
the last year was attributable di- 
rectly to the fact that trades made 
in Chicago escaped the New York 
state tax. 

Homer P. Hargrave, chairman 
of the board of the Midwest Stock 
Exchange, in a statement issued 
December 1, 1950, upon comple- 
tion of the first twelve months of 
operation for the merged ex- 
changes, said: “The merging of. 
these four exchanges has increased 
the liquidity of the markets for 
all shares listed on the Exchange, 
to the great benefit of all investors. 
The increase is not only most ap- 
parent in a comparison of the busi- 
ness done by Chicago members of | 
this Exchange, but for outside — 
members as well, as in the past 
twelve months the St. Louis and 
Cleveland branch offices of the 
Midwest Stock Exchange have 
poured in a volume of 3,305,470 
shares of business to this new Ex-— 
change. ‘This compares with 832,316 
shares these two exchanges did in- 
1949, or an increase of 279 per 
cent. 

“Possibly of more importance 
from a long-term standpoint than 
the mere result of the first year’s 
operations of the Exchange is the 
great growth the Exchange has had | 
in member firms and member firm _ 
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are held by member 
and brokerage firms who maintain 
all told '914 offices in 44 states. 


My 
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Bons, 
firms, holding memberships on the 
_.Exchange. These firms were eas 
in 63 cities and 28 states. 

earlier there were 160 partnerships 
and 76 corporations holding mem- 
_ berships or a total of 236, and they 
~ were located in 50 cities and 26 
_ states. 
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‘offices. At the present time there 


= 


are 400 outstanding memberships 
in the Exchange. Two hundred and 
eighty seven of these memberships 
investment 


“In the eleven-state Midwest area, 


"which is the territory adjacent to 


the Exchange, our members main- 
tain 505 offices. 


‘This compares 
with 301 offices maintained in the 
“same eleven-state area by members 


ol the New York Stock Exchange.” 


At the end of 1950 there were 
180 partnerships and 107 corpora- 
or a total of 287 business 


A year 


The increased demand for mem- 


bership evidenced by these figures 
was reflected in the market price. 
At the time of the merger of the 
four separate exchanges into the 


Midwest Stock Exchange, a num- 


_ ber of additional memberships were 
authorized and were sold by the 


new Exchange at $2,500 per mem- 


CHICAGO STOCK 
Total 1950 
Div. 
& 
eee A 
- Abbott Laboratories. . ee ame Pes 
merncme steel Co. «25. felt. sees 2.00 
Mee Adams Mig. Co... 6:0.2--1-4. » 1:00 
SeAdmniral Corps. 232%... ee es 1.00 
- Advance Alum. Cast.. ee one, 621% 
BAcina Ball.& Roll... ..... 20. 06-5. 3D) 
Affiliated Gas Equip............-- .65 
Akron Brass Mfg.........--+-+-- ANS} 
ee ogheny Corp tee rene Sate 
_ Allied Laboratories........------- 1.35 
~ American Airlines*.......-..-.--: .50 
- Amer. Invest. Co. of Il. “Old’’. 1.12% (a) 
~ Amer. Invest. Co. of Ill. ““New”’... .40 
Amer. Radiator & SS*..........-.. 1.50 
mAiner) Tel, & Tel......-...------- 9.00 
© Anaconda Copper*....:....---+-: 3.00 
"Armco Steel Co... ..2-.1.---:++-% 4.37% 
MeArmourand Coss... .6. ce eee ein owe 
BeAcmour & Co. Pid........2-.4.5-. 3.00 
=; Arvin Industries........-.-----: a lw 
Pabestos Migs. 5.:..t.-2n 2227: SrannWe 
Westland OMe cite ne See 1.70 
(Ashland Oil, pfd.. . 2.2... ..-..+=>- 1.20 
Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe........ 10.50 
Athey Prod. Corp.........-----:- 50 
Automatic Washer Co.......-.--: macs 
Avco Mfg. Corp........----+++-+: .50 
B 
WWeoibarberiCo:. 256 6cl-. cal ee 2.00 
Basic Refractories........--.-++--- 62% 
Bastian-Blessing Co..........---- 4.00 
Belden Mfg. Co.........----+++:: “pe 


- Bendix Aviation Corp.........---- 


bership. The value increased stead- 
ily in 1950, and the final actual 
sale was made at the year’s top 
price of $5,500. The 1950 low was 
$3,000. The number of transfers 
effected during the year declined 
to 42 from 78 in 1949. Since the 
end of 1950 two memberships have 
been sold at a new peak of $7,000. 

“Great emphasis has been given 
by the Board of Governors during 
the year to the elimination of mem- 
berships held in inactive hands,” 
Chairman Hargrave reported. “Ad- 
ditional emphasis has been given 
to the placing of these inactive 
memberships in the hands of new 
and younger members who will 
make the Midwest Stock Exchange 
their main line of business. This 
policy will be continued, thus 
forming a strong base for future 
growth. 

“The unusual public investor in- 
terest in this new fast growing 
exchange has been most gratifying, 
and this together with the increas- 
ing numbers of applications and 
inquiries for listing, from suitable 
companies, and the interest of in- 
vestment corporations and invest- 
ment dealers in acquiring member- 
ships, makes continued growth 
seem a certainty.” 


RANGE IN 1950 
Net 
Vol High Low Last Chge 
81.601 5334 40 45 -— 5 
60.451 273% 193% 273% + 734 
1.991 18% 15% 16% + \% 
279.152 39 17% 2234 + 4% 
20.750 TA 5% V4 1% 
26.650 8% 6% 8 + 1% 
58.497 12% 81 9 x 
6.600 43% 3 aye Say) 
66.094 5% 3 434 ae lS 
55.950 3834 36% 3678 +9 
157.589 14 934 13% + 3% 
32.584 253% 17 245% + 2% 
2.800 1934 yy 19 ne 
130.250 16% 11% 123% — 1% 
354.562 16134 146% 151 + 4% 
143.998 403% 28 40% +11% 
79.867 4714 27% 46 +16% 
805.729 11% 71% 11% + 3% 
LO SO 80 80 + 84% 
900 44% 2634 441% +18% 
63.500 134 if 1% a oe 
30.976 27% PHil 27% 
17.200 27% 24 P| ane 
12.886 151 111% 147% +4734 
31.200 1% 4M 6% + 2% 
17.750 3 1 3 + 14 
320.350 91% 534 1% ee 
915 24% 21% 24% + 3% 
P00e Ui 84 10%4 + 4% 
14.550 43 334 374 + 3% 
30.350 22% 1134 18 + 6% 
80.226 53% 35M 52% +16 
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KLEIN TOOLS 


for 
LINEMEN 
ELECTRICIANS 
MECHANICS 


Mathias wthin LE LN see: «& al 


3200 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


For 
77 Yoars 


BOWMAN 
MILK 


has been the 
muk of 


84 
1950 Net 
* Div. Vol. High Low Last _Chge. 
= Ay 
Benguet Consolidated............ +05 Se mi rps He , 4 
Bo eheer et eee gon tae 4.10 143.384 494 30% 49. +16% 
Binks Mite: (Cosme seectde aie cee 17.350 15% 11% Re le 3% 
Bliss 6 Laughlin.) 7st eee ery al eile: 14 17% 5-34 
Booth Fisheries... . Ea: secre -70 17.400 11% 9 AY i 
Geo: W. Borg Corpse) ee ee OD 57.200 16% 12% 178 + 2 
Borg-Warner Corp....%......-:-. 6.00 53.643 73% BG 60% + md 
GOLDAROLEED EB. J. Brach & Sons.,:.,..2+s-0 fu Age Tet a Ge ae + 
Brown & Bigelow.............--- ‘ ; ? A 
St 1.00 9.719 58 37 56 +16 ¢ 
AAI eran ST Beas Co ee ae me ae 200 = 7ag0 0M 16 BOMB 
PICKLED The-Budd:Co.2-- 31s. aie eonmeabere 71.064 1814 13% 16% + 8% 
Burd) Piston ning (Cowes ae ene Soe ks oe pale, + om 
: chart! Mipe Coun soe ee DLOU) %4 —" Am 
SHEET and STRIP pale ees Pa ereer awe ae § 1.40 10.050 20% 16% 17% as 
Butler: Brotherss)) en heli .60 102.017 15% 834 13 +2) 
ButlersBross: Pidsemyae saints 4.50 930 84% 76 841% +21% ; 
ACCURATE c 
Canadian Pacific Rwy.*.......... 2.25 108.279 223% 144 21% + 6% { 
SRIEAR INE Carr-Consol. Biscuit............-- Prec ee es ey ae ae | 3 
AS Vi Castles ice ae LD Seas 2.00 - M6 % 6 mt 
FACILITIES Centilivre Brewing............-..  -30 21.350 5 3°, 844 Ne | 
Oeniral eS! We Corp tise eee 90 136,853 16% 12% 1334 Soe 
Central Illinois Light............. 2.20 11.930 38% 31% 32 — 43% | 
Central-[s Secx C orpian eres ein enon 23.750 2% 134 2. eae | 
Central-Ill Sec. Corp. pfd......... 1.62% 21.450 23 19 2134 + 2 
Century, Hlectric'Co.2 ta. ss. 4-- 2: = .50 780 9% 6% 9% + 23% | 
Certain-LecdsE rods: suena ie ine 1.50 35.107 1834 11% 14% =12 
W R COX STEEL CO Cherry-Burrell Corp...) ee 10 8.075 12% 94 11% + 1% 
ane : Chesapeake & Ohio Rwy.*........ 2.00 137.370 35 25% 344 + 5% 
3760 West 38th Street he ChicazorC orp swerdee rae ree LO 101.051 13% 10% 12% — _& 
‘TherChicagor Corps pid. esr eee o-OO 6.100 67 61 6514 + % 
Chicago 32, Illinois Chicago Elec. Mfg. Cl. A pfd...... 2.00 TT e200 20 20 a 
= Chi. Indpls: & Louis. Rwy. “A”... ~..: 125 138% 10 10 ome 
Virginia 7-0166 ChinIndpis?& Lous Rwy. cB ern 300 8% 654 84 om 
ChimValwa ot. PaltwYacraees. eee OO 96,844 2334 7% 23% 415% 
ChifRock isl Rwyawen eee aol OU 13.839 50% 4034 50% +12% 
Chicago“fowel! Come, wee patie 7.00 2.327 100 894 91 + 434 
Chicago Towel Co. pfd............ 7.00 826 119 11334 114 + 1% 
“OFFICIAL SIGN AND Chicago: Yellow. Cab-s.4...... 0-4, 200 100 12% 12 12% + ¥ 
CONVENTION DECORATORS” Chrysler’ Corpsaa ain oot we ae) 236.444 8414 63 695% + 1% 
Cities: Serviece'Co-.newe ee, sere 3.00 42.403 9134 6816 821% +13% 
Citye Products astra aera 2.80 9.370 33% 28% 28% — 4% 
Clark Controller Com) aac ent ee 2 900 25 21 25 + 938 
Cleveland(@liff_s Tron.) see 1.75 299.100 25% 14 2434 + 9% 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron pfd.......... 4.50 14.900 87% 73% 85 +114 
Cleveland Elec: Dhami. - se ae 21.730 4634 39 43 -—- & 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze*....... 2.60 3.672 2914 25% 2914 +1% 
Clinton; Roodsee earner 2.40 27.565 37% 30 30% -— 3% 
Club Aluminum Prod............. 40 650 6%4 54% 5% — 2% 
Goleman. Coss tpeirro ai ee Eh ee50 16.550 30% 20% 30% + 9% 
Columbia: Gas Sys.*an- ce ne as -75 143.354 14% 11% 1234 ae 
Commonwealth Edison........... 1.60 528.577 33% 2634 27% — 2% 
Consolidated Vultee*............. 1.00(a) 37.167 19 13 184% ** 
- Consumers Coase ee Ee ate 1.658 25 17 23 +°5 
SUperior 7- Consumers: Coy pid eae ae seas 2.724% 625 36 25% 34% +184 
Consumers Power Co............. 2.00 57.091 35% 283% 31 eS 
Container Corp. of Am. “‘Old’’..... 4.25(a) 1.287 6234 4814 60 +21 
Bo veang O 7 0 8 Container Corp. ‘“‘New’”’.......... 6214 1.466 31% 3014 315% asa 
SENSIBLE PRICES Continental Motors*......... ee .30 74.293 956 6 93% + 3% 
; Crane: COse icc acre eo as eee ZO) 43.926 30 223% 27 —- ¥*% 
coveuttaiet Cudahy Pack. pfd............... 4.50 50 69 69 69 42 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF Curtiss-Wright Corp:*9,.... 550s 2 deb 111.022 12% 1% 115% + 4% 
x EXHIBITS 
*BOOTHS p 
* Detroit-Cleveland Nav.*.......... .... 26.900 8% 74 T% — 1% 
DI s P L AY s Dr, Peppers wie aoe ls .60 1.000 11 11 iwi +oYy 
NATIONAL TRADE SHOW Dodge Mig. Con: ay aie ku Gane 85 34.850 11% 53% 10% +4% 
CONVENTIONS Doehler-Jarvis Corp.............. 2.50 18.618 36% 2734 2914 — 6% 
PLANNED @ PRODUCED *® INSTALLED Domestic Finance, Cl. A.......... -20 66.300 5% 3% 5% + 23% 
Dow: Chemicall'Co; uae ane OO 27.207 82 5454 79 42434 
We Rent DRAPES - EXHIBITS - duPont de Nemours*............. 5.35 116.934 84% 61 83% +22 
CHROME FURNITURE 
e PRODUCT PRE-VIEW PRESENTATIONS 
e PARADE FLOATS @ POSTERS @ CHARTS E 
e SCENIC EFFECTS @ SIGNS _ eae 
Tastiman’ Kodak! Co. ties) eee .80 25.570 52 40% 46% - 
55 East Hubbard St Baton Mfg. 2:4... heer tate 4.00 7.900 35 29 29 a 
: - Eddy Paper @orp: mea ace EOO 1.944 116 78% 116 +3714 
BidersMigi@ ous - ct 1.25 LS 2reo 7 1634 1634 +14 
Elec. Cont. & Mfg. Co.........'.. 10.00 1.397 , 125 90 100 +11 
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Total 1950 
a Div. Vol. High Low Last ; 
PeurieTailroad* i). 07. oe ocd eee ns 125 1 5 y, Z A y BOYNTON 
- Bigin National Watch............ 90 “elie ray tee ee Shae 
ee tsbarp, IG NS 553 atc seer eee 1.00 800 13 11% 13 AND COMPANY 
i ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL 
COUNSELORS 
_ Falstaff Brewing Corp.. eran ant 00 24.828 22 13 15 
ig - Fitzimmons & Connell D&D. at ae 1.25 3.564 10% 83% 10 ofl G 
oe. Flour Mills of America........... 25 19.050 12 934 115% : ompetent 
Four Wheel Drive Auto.......... 46.050 934 Be B14 Cs 2 
Peter Fox Brewing Co............ 25 5.600 105% a 1% ngtineering 
G O,ganization 
General Amer. Trans. Corp........ 3.00 7.140 55 46 54 Committed fo Rendering 
SeeneralmNOXs Om Her or sek cle ceie 13 69.100 23 1} 1 
General Candy Corp.............. .75 3.325 tele ae ay % Accurate and Efficient 
General Electric Co.*....:........ 3.40 154.750 503% 41% 493% 
General Finance Corps, rte .50 16.150 8 5% 5% eehnicc nS nee 
General Finance Corp. pfd.. PORT ee OO 950 83% T¥% 1% 
PereraliMillsg.. Fs. seeds. os 2.50 303 59% 57% 58% sido ECONOMICS OF PRODUCTION 
General Motors Corp. “Old” 2 ae 7.00(a) 325.001 99% 684 9934 PLANT LAYOUT & DESIGN 
General Motors “‘New’........... 2.50 214.765 5434 43% 46% ers BUILDINGS, STRUCTURES 
_ General Outdoor Adv............. 1.55 1.600 2114 21 21% AND EQUIPMENT 
_ General Public Utilities*.......... 1.10 41.376 18% 15 17% CosT ESTIMATION 
Gibson Refrigerator.............. 1.05 83.250 10% 1% 10 CONSTRUCTION 
Gillette Safety Razor “Old”....... 4.8714 (a) 45.234 514% 32 ATM OPERATION 
Gillette Safety Razor ‘“‘New”...... 4.585 26 24% 24V, * PRODUCT DESIGN 
Eiinen Giliddens@o,. teav.ni were «rae siete a 2.05 52.104 31% 2234 2634 ENGINEERING SERVICE 
oldblatt. Bross.) voce ews os ows 624% 8.750 15% 144% 15 ELECTRICAL, MECHANICAL 
- Goodyear Tire & Rub............. 5.00 23.384 65 444065 STRUCTURAL, METALLURGICAL 
MunesH. VW. Gossard Co... 45... -75 32.250 13% 9 10% 
Graham-Paige Motors* .......... ida toe 62.948 3 1% 3 109 N. WA 
Gray oe oe Ree sia Gert .80 18.350 13 10% 11% Donate AS 
= reat Lakes Dredge.............. 1.25 AD 250 17 144% 15% ’ . 
me Great Lakes Towing............. 1.50 1.955 2914 25 29% 
_. Great Lakes Towing, pfd.......... 7.00 399 90 85 86% CE t | 6 8 4 4? 
Greif Bros. Cooperage, A......... -60 25.800 13% 11 13% n ra oh 
Greyhound WOLD sharia eater -715 83.897 11% 944 11% | 
Griesedieck West. Brew........... 2.40 25.900 31% 2134 23 
H 
HOT TIN DIPPI 
iiherHatllicrafters ©o..... 01 0.2.04 15 234.100 12% 6% 1% N NG 
Hammond Instrument Co......... 3.50 47.200 25% 11% 19 
Plarbatiers@Ort.s eit Geen oe cae ole Piso Opa ANS 8 15 Specializing in quantity produc- 
Harnischfeger Corp............... 1.50 8.000 284 224% 28% tion of industrial fabricated parts 
Heilman Brewing Co.............. 2.00 37.700. * 30 214% 25% in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
Hein-Werner Corp.........-..+.-- 1.00 14.500 93% 6% 9 tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
‘Walter &. Heller Co.........4..+. 1.10(a) 120m loys 10% 12 oe ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett........ 3.00 11.129 43 3634 38 tubes — pipe — etc. 
Hlorder’s, UNes sip oni e cies cre oie eo 1.20 120 12% 12% 1234 4 i : 
Ri Corps afb 5 setae: pe 23.541 4% 1% 4 Lead & special mixture coatings. 
Huttig Sash & Door “Old”........ -50(a) 4.340 42 32 42 Operating largest facilities in 
Huttig Sash & Door ‘‘New”....... 2.00 12.850 29% 22, 22% se the industry. 
Huttig Sash & Door, pfd.........- 5.00 20 105% 104 mele ? 
Hydraulic-Press Brick.........--. aletage 4.708 4 3 334 4 
Hydraulic-Press Brick, pfd........ 3.00 6.065 32 21 27 G DOERING & SON, Inc. 
: a 
Rllunoisserick:©O..-e een oe nel -70 35.700 15% 8% 1034 
Tllinois Central R.R...........+-- 3.00 35.880 604 34% 58% 
Independent Pneum. Tool.......- 1.10 50.750 21% 14 19 + 43% 
Indiana. Steel Prod...........-.-- .80 31.050 10 434 8 + 3% C E RTI F | E D S H E LLAC 
Indiana. Steel Prod. war.......--- sake 940 1% \y 3% - &% 
Indianapolis Pwr. & Lt.........-- 1.60 16.736 33% - A ae - oe 
Industrial Rayon*...........---- 3.00 1.918 50 4 — 2% 
Palaad Steel Cons hie) oa. hae'eoe 3.50 48.381 564 38 5644 +17 Bleached Refined 
Interlake Steamship.........-..-- 3.50 15.450 40% 32% 39 + 6% Wax-Free Z 
International Harvester........... 2.00 152.481 32% 253% 32% + 5% O J 
International Packers, ltd......... 40 9.606 14% 11% 12% es range Gum ° 
International Paper Co. “Old”*... 2.75(a) 12.272 58% 39% 58% +22 ShallackVarnish 
International Paper ‘““New”....... ore. 11.319 BO 42/4 50% ey | ‘SHELLAC 
International Shoe Co.......--+-- 2.90 28.240 46% 8874 sare ay Confectioners’ 
International Tel. & Tel........--- .15(a) 93.949 16 9% 13% + 43% 
Towa Illinois Gas & El..........-- 90 103.821 30% 23 2514 sate Giaze 
Iowa Power & Light........:.--- 1.40 66.945 23% 18 2134 
J s 
3248 W. 47th Place. LAfayette 3-2050 
5 ; $ 2 — 1% 
Mine Lowi StOLres... a. - on eae 206 24 2 2 : Chicago 32 
: 1 2% 234 - kK 
Jim Brown Stores, pfd.......----- Stock 3.562 344 a ay eee 


Johnson, Steph. Shinkle........-- 37% 2.310 1% 


COMMERCE 
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| Total 1950 Net 
Div. Vol. High Low Last Chge. 
K 
Kansas’ City, Pwr: & Lites. 2a te ee OU 31.619 25% 22% 2454 
Kansas Pwr: & bt.*). 28.) ee Os 31.725 18% 15 1634 ee 
Katz: Drug: Come, sanet ieee 90 15.286 10% 734 104 + &% 
DISTRIBUTORS OF PRODUCTION Kallyolals lame tse aon aees ee ae OO 38.150 20% 14% 20 — + 5% 
Kellogg Switchboard............. .90 125.900 . 19 11% 15% +2 
& MAINTENANCE SUPPLIES Kellogg Switchboard, pfd.:........ 5.00 612 89 82 85 +3 
Key Coscn tricks tanec ater ie .75 1.840 1234 2) 10% +1 
& EQUIPMENT Kimberly: Clark: 4.5 tees teen eee 100 33 33 33 + BY 
Knapp-Monarch Co............-. 2234 29.050 634 4% 6M ag 
ABRASIVES Koppers Co...... A OERE te See aN 2.375 344 2814 344 ware 
BRASS & COPPER IN SHEETS, RODS, Kroppi horse, Com ee oeneer nee 10 77.200 4 1% Als oe 
WIRE & TUBES 
BRASS FITTINGS tp 
BEARING BRONZE 
BELTING @ V BELTS Ihaclede: Christy, Co. -t er tn es 17.001 16 124% 15% + 2% 
CHUCKS @ DRILL & LATHE Laclede Gas Co.. TRE RUS SCG Ses 25 183.840 ‘ 58 Sy 14 = 4 
CUTTING TOOLS @ TAPS, DIES, Lamson & Sessions. Sy spite. 3h aya ee alleles. 1.70 30.900 20 10 4 A R55 oe 44 
DRILLS, SAWS, REAMERS Landis Machine:Cow....10. 4 fden a OO 440 24 213% 22 - 
d : LaSalle Exten. Univ.......... ; .65 12.600 71% 5 53% — U5 
ELECTRIC DRILLS, SAWS, GRIND- Léatly & Cospits ete 0s tear Bae 11.600 17 14 144 + 1% 
ERS, HAMMERS Léath & Covptd:.- ee aaaee 2 pe 1.105 41 35 39 +4 
GRINDING WHEELS Libby, McNeill & Lib.......... - 50 122.291 9% 714 8% + 1% 
HOISTS & TROLLEYS ree Reine, Bara shale Be ae aah 18% ae _ 7. 
M I |} Mlrbeterc! nol e@abarneeldofoigee etm, creme : y 2% 51 5 + 
Be CeCHCOA IS EAH CRC SA We Linder Lise Chetan 5 cee 3.10 7.300 614 44 614  +10% 
2 r Lindsay Lt. & Chem. pfd.......... -70 200 13% 13 13% ; 
MACHINIST TOOLS Lonergan Mfg. B.............-.- 20 22.350 454 234 3 
PACKING MECHANICAL Louisville Gas & Elec............. 1.80 4.252 364 29% 30% noe 
PIPE TOOLS Lynch’ Corp. auate he e OO 350 1334 1334 1334 + 134 
SCREWS @ SOCKET, SET & CAP 
TOOL HOLDERS M 
VISES @ BENCH, PIPE Mapes\Conaolidated sates ete 6: 5.00 20 39 39 39 + 8% 
WRENCHES Marshall Hieldimn.5 0 mrcateeesicr cts eas 2.00 71.505 33% 2334 33 +834 
McKay Machine...... Teese eo 690 28% 233 25% — Qi 
Charles H. Besly & Company Mokan © CSACL Ta tacks aoe a0 2.921 3514 28 pe r ae 
118-124 N. Clinton St., Chicago 6, IIlinois Medusa Portland Cement “Old’”’... 2.00(a) 6.050 60 48 48 _ 116 
Telephone: FR 2-1222 Medusa Portland Cement, “New”. 2.00 3.000 42 35% 3934 ‘ee 
Metropolitan Brick ar nye eee 65 35.300 74 54 534 —- *% 
Meyer-Blanke: Coins) acc. 2 4. 200 1.759 20 15% 18% + 2% 
Mickelberry:s Hood27@ ss see .90 20.450 11% 84 10 + 
Middle South Utilities............ 1.12% 28.653 20% 15% 1834 
FOR CAREFUL INVESTORS Middle Weat!Corp.2 sty. cabin eee 43.483 21% 214 256 4b ae 
Midwest Piping & Supply......... 2.25 6.750 32% 23 32% + 8% 
INSURED SAFETY ¢ HIGHER Miller & Hart yews suf oDiete JBSoR 3 71.650 7 434 Bi.) ee 
INCOME « ENTIRE FREEDOM Miller & Hart, pid seca. sony fs os OG 
apolis: Brewin Sire alist ion ; rs g 16% 17 - 
FROM MARKET UNCERTAINTIES Missouri! Portland Swat ,. ee 00 19.750 28% 21% 28 via 
For Personal Funds—Corporate Funds— Modine: Migs: Corea sy acm cae eee 8.750 40 2834 36 1 
Trust Funds—A ; ee + 64 
$1 Million pine4 acroune $1,000.00 co Monroe: Chem, . hones ade atin, mee 1.475 3% 2% 2% = Re 
Monroe, Chemis pid Set ee eee eal 1.320. -°38 284 28% —~ 64% 
INSURED SAVINGS ASSOCIATIONS Montgomery Ward............... 4.50 79°054 6674 4914 65% + 9% 
Bach. pprount un each pAssociation ne Paes Meester 3 A tare a. Ser’ St), 41.736 564 8814 41. 
sured to $10,000. RAL SAV- uskegon Motor Spec. Cl. A...... 2.00 29100 23 18% 21 a 
INGS & LOAN IN : a > a 22% ni. 
ORATION. (Tee es Muskegon Piston Ring ete eee OO 4.400 105 734 9, oe 
insurance by FEDERAL GOVERNMENT The Muter: Cos Oldi#a sere Stock 94.250 22% 11% 204% + 9% 
INSTRUMENTALITY — now _ identical The Muter Co. “New”........... 45(a) 84.950 1114 654 ; > a 
with bank deposit insurance.) Mirani & Bee 57 . “2 8 84 a 
Our selected group of outstanding As- y ago PACS ty SRE SSI e258 na -75 50 945 45 45 Sug 
aig ual may iO. and. Nation-wide) 
a che 1 : 
ACCEPT TESS? (See ‘our ad. in the N 
eb ose Bees page 1526 in old 
+ Page in aew book.) Nachman Corp 1.50 300 Wi 95 
our comprehensive prtanntiaon tite a Nash-Kelvinator. il 207.308 22 164 18 + 1g 
ply by mail—no personal solicitation— National Container Corp.......... maf) 100 9% 914 Qu 
20 obligation—no fee. National Cylinder Gas............ .85 5.750 14% 113, 125% “Aaa 
Insured Safety Has No Substitute’’ National Pressure Cooker......... 1.30 4.400 1514 914 123, A a 
x F : 7 “8 A, + 4 
ASSOCIATES INationalsT ile GoVit popes en eee 55 32.700 55% 34 4% oi 
New York Central R.R........... 1.00 133.889 21% 6 0 ea 
176 W. Adams St., Chi ate : ‘8 11% 2154 + 9% 
Ph ; -, Chicago 3, Ill. Nor. Amer. Aviation*........... 2.00 60.980 18% 2% 2 
jones: Financial 6-2117 © STate 2-4439 Not. Aimer. Car Cora at Old? 1.00(a) ‘panne 1a 8 12% 17% + 63% 
: te Olds Aegean F : 2 244 5 
Registered with U, S. Securities & Exchange Nor. Amer. Car Corp. “New”..... 85 6.900 19 rane ue ara 
Commission (Pursuant to Section 15(b) of The North American Co.*......, 1.20 92.695 2154 “f y 134 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934) Northern Illinois Corp... . a; 80 3.950 a bib : ee pig Bes 
Northern States Power*.......... 524% 215.824 13 an a TARY ~ 
Northwest Bancorporation........ 1.20 72.800 33% 251, 30 x 33; 
Precision Coining tape tos Nunn-Bush Shoe Co.............. 1.10 936 19% 16 19 i a: 
L 
Specializing in INTRICATE AND 
SPECIAL STAMPINGS 0 
LITHOGRAPHED AND EMBOSSED 
NAME PLATES, DIALS AND SIGNS OakeMigs Cosel: 69 ae reno) 211.700 1834 10% 13% | 7 
L. J. IMBER COM Oak Mfg. Co. war................ os 14 ts a pee 
Phi: COMPANY : ‘ 71.850 6% 1% 13% 
1641 W. Evergreen BRunswick 8-7815 pe es: Co. Cl. B............, 5.00 335 4914443 49% 48 
1 di ‘ ‘ : 4 
10. Edison CONE. tei: 3) 2.00 132.778 35% 2834 30% 9175 
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Total 1950 Net 
; Div. Vol. High Low Last Chge. 
The Ohio Oil Co.*:.............. 2. 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec. “Old”... ees Ss ae oe Aired ee 
4 Oklahoma Gas & Elec. ‘““New’’..... ene e342 20 1 19 : oy oe ~ 
Ontario Mfg. Co....../.......... as 530 14 12 14 poe 
| : Constructive ADVERTISING 
Betackard Motor Gar*™........7..... peor 21 A 7 33 1 
__ Pan American World Airways*. ... 50 are io a iy 3 Se Planned 
eeParamount Pictures*..+.%..7..... 2.00 Towoe 22 1754 2114 a 28% 
Parker Pen‘Co.. 060i. see ens 3.00 1.750 264 20. 25 aS, 
The Patterson-Sargent Co......... 2.00 3.050 244% 21 22 Het Created 
mePeabody Coal Co.........g...... 50 56.366 91% 55% 9% ~ 384 nas 
Peabody Coal Co. pfd.. . A > ee 1.25 27.850 23 1% SOiB TG 
~ Penn Elec. Switch, Cl A.......... 1.20 2.250 17% 15 1BiG sae ae rues Pande “Put to Work”’ 
Pennsylvania R.R................ 1.00 2717581 223, 14% 2056 + B54 
- Peoples Gas, Lt. & Coke.......... 6.00 30.364 1384 1071 113. 484— 
ieepsie@ ola COs. isan: cata. eet 152.634. 12 1% 9% + 1% 
Peetectsircle.COLrp uate ay sinec es me le 2.558 17 ali 15% 1 44 For Better Results 
Bmerosr& Co. “B”... fo. cc.. eee 1.50 100 12% 12% Long mece ss 
Be The Potter Co... 22s se sss. 1.20 E.A00M10%4 9 wil) 10 P23 aw 
Presse el Cant Pere ali es 13} i j 
ae iss aie ky ease tae are not satiated wit nee 
Public Service Co. of Colo. ““New’’. -70 5.751 2634 24 2434 ; ee you Sr getting from Your Present ad- 
Public Service,Co. of Ind. “New”.. 1.75 62.596 30 244% 27% || | vertising, we welcome the opportunity 
Pure oa Cot. sae Poe 2.00 87.482 48% 26% 4754 +1884 | Of discussing your problem with you. 
Bub. oa oH ee ae 2 p ee pee 400 89% 86 89 .... | Our competent and experienced staff 
. of Ind. 4.64% pfd...... 64 70 120 117 117 ---» | can develop a program, complete in 
every phase, on any product or serv- 
. ice that does not compete with our 
present clients. 


Recognized by: ANPA « APA « PPA « ABP 


Mraker Oats Co. [Old? Sor... 3-6 5.50(a) 3.480 137 103% 134 +281% 
Quaker Oats Co. ““New’’.......... arte 3.771 34% 32% 33% Sie 


R 
Pate Corprof America®. |i... .1.00 562.870 23% 12% 16% + 4% ae ae a ee eel 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum*...........  ---- 27.659 954 614 754 ty Ph Ss ¢ Srila erage 
feat Packing Cols... disse... 1.40 1.099 28 95% 255% +1% Sneta woos 3—3472 
Raytheon Mig. Co... 0)... 04. sae 14.444 13 8% ° 12% + 64 
Reliance Eelc. & Eng........-.... 3.00 143 48% 32 43% +241% ; 
Weliance Wife: Co.g) se cw wee cs et -60 SdSXO) 5 IIE 9% 11% + 3 
Remington Rand*. ... .-....--...: .715 20.693 145 10%% 143% + 2% e ° 
ee bie Steel Corp:. 0-5. -- - 4.25 232.603 4734 2356 4234 +1834 COMCLUNG 
tex allel might ysiepaeee ots eo. leng mab ene RA as 108.398 1% 5 14 + 1% 
iRichheld Oi Corp.*2 2. 22... - - => - 3.00 4.165 49°% 4134 49% + 934 
Richman Brothers Co...........-. 38.75 22.100 464 40 41 — 2 
River Raisin Paper.............-- -10 3.300 8 6% 734 + & 
Through results often termed “impos- 
Ss sible’, in meeting the tough assign- 
Bietodin Goro. 71... ate ss 50 Tit. 30 23 30 + 1% ments of ‘industry, GATKE-developed 
St. Louis National Stockyards..... Bu 3.563 48 40 44 + 4 materials have achieved world-wide 
St. Louis Public Service, Cl. A..... .50 251.200 8 4% 1% + 2% fame. 
ee a Sears NN ate Soiree ete Wala 8. || GATKE. Asbestos BRAKE LINING, 
ee ete he ee ; CLUTCH FACINGS and FRICTIONS 
} ss Soo silent tuoee ae 1.00 28.161 39 29 37% Pee: ; 
oe Carsinine Ce ae 1.25 9.500 14 5 ieee are performance leaders in every field 
era ROCDUCK. cask Geist ss ome ee 3.25 154.779 55 403% 52 S84 —on power shovels, mine hoists and 
Sec. Inv. Co. of St. L. “Old’’...... 1.50(a) 850 40 39 40 ee drilling rigs — on Industrial and Auto- 
Sec. Inv. Co. of S. L. Com. “New” _.50 3.400 17% 13% Sie . motive applications of all kinds and 
K SCosof St. ius pide a. etre 5.00 31498 9434 9434 eA, Sas 
mo Beenie GY. B dato efisaen is tens: Ws) 9.000 14% 10% 13 ai 1% ee Moulded Fabric BEARINGS 
BNP TIEGH CONST eee or oli So 3.00 3.511 55 48% 54 Bs BEAI : 
fnaneured?roGe cerns cose sit olsacee eee 1.60 69.650 31% 2334 2816 — % engineered for the application and 
: Bods Sical Straps pierces 1.25 54.800 2314 12% 18 + 534 moulded to finished dimensions, are 
e = Sinclair Oil Corp... ...+.5.-++---- 2.50 264.323 34% 22 34% +11% effecting incredible economies in all 
Society Brand Clothes.......-.--- 374% 11.750 6% 434 ~ 6% ap eA industries on an ever-widening range 
Socony-Vacuum Oil*.......+----: 1.35 343.427 257% 16 2574 + 8% of difficult and unusual service con- 
South Bend Lath pot 20 19.500 23 154 21% + 5% ri 
WCF. one 60 153349 134 10% 11% —- % peone S 
liana Gas & Electric... 1.50 19.390 2334 19 195% Whatever your needs for Brake Lin- 
ncn pane Coe ee 3 e ae nye AnD 31.679 67 51 6634 +174 ing, Clutch Facings or unusual Bear- 
2p ‘ 109 ing Service — send details for th 
Southwestern Gas & Elec. pfd..... 6.25 15 109 109 ‘ ing Service sen etails for the 
Sparks-Withington pfd........---- 6.00 188 100 8874 ey ; e en GATKEsRecommendations 
Speed Queen “A”......------++>: 90 167 18 1634 3 6 
Splesely: LC h ke ein -fet< leecieuee 25 80.457 13 84 Pe + ai 
dard Dredging.......-------: 10 17.050 3)4 1% M4, ye7® 
ena arenas: ae ah ae 1.00 4.300 14% 9 se + 5% 
FERS fakes sf ee ay ri 
Standard Gas & Elec.......------ Seu 15.793 10% V4 . 
. 423 60 +145 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.).......--+- 2.00 142.034 60 ¥% 
Standard Oil Co. of Ky.....-----: 2.90 4.549 3974 a a oe . CORPORATION 
Giandard Oil Co. (N.J.)*.-:-. «. 2. 5.00 107.372 . 91%4 6674 oe Oa aE oe ae 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio).....-.--- a ere} pie ety, rie : 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Illinois 


Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) pfd......- 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE and 
HUMIDITY CONTROL CABINETS 


LEADERS of U.S.A. 
TRACT TESTING 


of electric, electronic parts for all services of 
the war department. From weather package 
checking, to testing of component parts and 
sub-assemblies in simulated weather conditions, 
select the range you require at the turn of a 
dial, from room up to 160°F. Temperature and 
from room up to 95% relative humidity. That 
condition is automatically maintained with 
precision uniformity from top to bottom of 
cabinet. 


BY INDUSTRIAL 
in DEFENSE CON- 


AVAILABLE NOW IN 
STAINLESS STEEL for 
DEFENSE 
CONTRACTORS 

The new  LSC-16 
has inner-shell, ducts, 
air-conditioner, door 
liners, shelf hangers, 
heater units, etc. of 
stainless steel. Full 
3” insulation glue- 
™ sealed between inner 
and outer steel shells. 
Heavy moulded rub- 
ber door gaskets. 

Automatic, all- 
electrically operated 
and controlled. Takes 
the load off the test- 
ing laboratory and 
assures instant analy- 
sis for production 
quality control. 
Write for Bulletin 

No. 170 


PHONES: 
Chicago— 

IRving 8-6200 
Northbrook — 770 


ANETSBERGER BROTHERS, INC. 


172 N. Anets Drive Northbrook, Ill. 


Chicago 


CO aaa 


Security! 


In the full line of Chicago Locks, there’s 
a lock for every purpose—each engineered 
for top security. Padlocks, utility cylinder 
locks, drawer and cabinet locks, file cabinet 
locks, automobile and burglar alarm locks. 


Write or phone toda for catalog and 
price sheets. Or consult our engineers for 
elp with your lock problems, No obligation. 


CHICAGO LOCK COMPANY 


2024 N. Racine Ave., Chicago 14, Il. 


| 


Total 1950 

Div. 
Standard Steel Spring*........... 2.20 
Sterling Aluminum jeg. 2rd toe tohe 2.00 
Stewart-Walnere 262s eae ere 0 
Stone Container Corp... .60 
Storkline Furniture............... 1.00 
Studebaker’ Corp:*. ihc. a. viene 4.60 
Sunbeam Corp... Old ai-era seer .50(a) 
Sunbeam Corp. Com. “‘New”’...... 2.50 
Sundstrand Machine Tool......... 1.50 
SunraypOiliCorp.t-> oven eee OO 
Swift &/Cosis teens ce ees 2.30 
Swift Internationals. = sa... see 
The Texas Conan seeteretisn is anata OcOU) 
Thompson Products “Old”’........ 1.50(a) 
Thompson Products ““New”....... .50 
Thor Corp:nacetn,.c eerie ie ee pee OO 
Timken-Detroit Axle............. 1.75 
"Trane Cols.acacetal enor teed. ec ae 
Trans World Airlines...... Pee en afore 
Trav-ler Radio; 7 Beanie Meee .30(a) 
Trauxlracr:Coala. syateanic sn rene 
208: SssLaSalle: Stas sees eit eee 3.00 
Union Carbide & Carbon......... 3.50 
United t Air Minesianmerccschciertesckaees 15 
The United: Corpets.cr eka .20 
United Light & Rwys. ‘‘Old’”’*..... Stock 
United Lt. & Rwys. Ex. 1st Dist.*. Stock 


Z 


United Lt. & Rwys. Ex. 2nd Dist.* Stock 
United Paramount Thor*......... 2.00 
United Paramount Theater ctf.*... 2.00 
Uso; hubberta. necevornts: oars 5.00 
USS: Steel: Corpo cet co eh oso 
Van Dorn Iron Works............ a AS 
Warner Brothers Pic.*............ 1.00 
Westinghouse Electric............ 2.00 
White Motor Conse... ose ce eee 1.60 
Wiebold ti Storesterns: tae eee 1.20 
Wieboldt Stores, pfd.............. 4.25 
Willys-Overland Motors*......... Sees 
Wisconsin Bankshares............ .50 
Woodall Industries............... 1.15 
World: Publishing#..45ee ce oe 
Yates-American Machine......... 1.25 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube “Old’”’..  5.00(d) 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube, ‘““New” 1.00 
Zenith: Radiowe a5. ota wa eeeie 3.50 


149.365 
54.888 


7.700 


27.767 
80.685 
6.766 
15.200 
799 
23.435 
60.900 
8.200 
627 


12.900 
27.133 
8.413 


500 


12 


504% 


*Admitted to trading under 12(f) of the S.E.C. Act of 1934. 


(a) — Plus Stock. 


BOND SALES 


Chgo. Transit Auth., 334s, ’78..... 15.000 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke 3’s, ’63.... 1.000 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. 2348, ’61........ 10.000 
RIGHTS 
Cities Servicevasomiminye tan. er ee 96.500 
Consumers Power......... 19.390 
Dow Chemical........... 31.400 
Glidden ’'Company:2- 22)... gene 14.700 
Ohio Mdisontne: ammenities Kan 48.890 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke.......... 62.097 
Raytheon Mig ce.cavee caine 7.870 
Southern Pacific....... 23.900 
United Light & Rwys............. 57.100 


9334 
128% 
108 


1-12/16 
8/32 
28/64 
9/64 
8/32 
4-3/8 
9/16 
14/64 


3-12/16 3-5/16 


33 


92 
128% 
108 


1-6/16 
6/32 
13/64 
1/128 
6/32 
2-1/2 
5/16 
7/64 


COMMERCE 


Net 
Last Chge 
20% + 
16 ae) 
16 + 3% 
9 + 1% 
17 +1 
28 +o % 
634 +15%% 
44) ee 
17% + TK 
17% + 6% 
364 +e 
13% + 44% 


27. — 2% 
244% + 6% 
Als sAd 
17% 
4934 — 54 
54% +10%% 
231% + 9% 
4 ey: 
405% + 2% 
271% net 
1434 
18% 
1914 Pa 
47 + 834 
423% +15% 
11 +4 
11% -— 4 
34% + 1% 
2654 +12\% 
16 + 2% 
87 + 6 
11% + 6% 
13% til Sai 
14 -—- %¥% 
nth —o— 
11% — 2%. 
10434 42834 
51 *K 
50% 417% 
93 + 3% 
1281 + 1% 
108 sertk 
1-8/16 
8/32 whee’ 
28/64 +15/64 
1/128 
ion 
2-1/2 
8/16 
8/64 


3-6 /16 
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Want low boiler maintenance 


om REFINED COAL? 


CALL A SPECIALIST 


Appraise Peabody’s SP coal by its 16-year performance record. 
You'll find that ironed out maintenance troubles and over all... 
a saving in final costs is common. Such high value is equally true 
on today’s market. A test of SP coal in your plant may logically be 
profitable. Our staff combustion engineers are at your service. 

SP coal is shaft mined from 5th and 6th veins, Southern Illinois 
and 6th vein, Central Illinois district.. Refined with mechanical 
exactness to reduce ash, remove ultra fines, create uniformity in 
sizing and quality. Each car laboratory check-tested. 


TPE ent ate10.0.9.0-9.0. ae 


eeooee 


cece ce cee ceceserscescccccsccssseceoooseoscsrles! SUPE 1oR PROCESSED Seales 


Peabody Coal 
Compa ny Steblirhed 1868 


231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, llinois 


oy; Gffces “SPRINGFIELD eMINNEAPOLIS © ST. LOUIS® DES MOINES eCINCINNATI 
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Just off our presses, this new booklet cover- 
ing Regulation S-X for 1951 is indispensable 
in the preparation of data not only for the 
registration of securities but for other reports 
required by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Clear, complete, correct, it is 
an authoritative aid to corporation officials, 


financial executives, lawyers, accountants 
and all others concerned with securities reg- 
ulations. Write for a copy on your business 
letterhead, without cost or obligation. 


Also available: 


Form S-1 Annotated 


Information and instructions on com- 
piling securities registration data on 
Form S-1. 


Proxy Manual 


Securities Exchange Act rules on the 
form and content of proxies and proxy 
statements. 


he nen ee ee 


THE 


Tventieth Centu ry 


Prev iccssshes 


20th Century 
Services 


Specialists in fast, accu- 
rate, quality financial 
printing of all types since 
1911. 


Planning and production 
of effective annual 
reports. 


Superior commercial 
printing, letterpress, off- 
set lithography, color. 


Precise legal printing. 


Form work of all kinds. 


Regu; Atio, 


~—S-¥ 


40 South Clinton Street, Chicago 6 + Telephone FInancial 6-1100 


= CUSTOM BUILT— 


TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
Switchboards 


Benchboards 


Panelboards __ . : __. Steel Cabinets 


Distribution Panels __.... Motor Control Centers 


Junction Boxes ________- Raceways 


Busducts 


Sheet Metal & Light Structural Fabrication 
GUS BERTHOLD ELECTRIC CO. 


1716 W. HUBBARD ST. 
CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


CHesapeake 3-5767 


COMMERCE 


SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ACTIVITY RISES 


a Raa Chicago area’s continuing 
residential building boom, 
which reached a still higher postwar 
peak in 1950, again swelled the 
volume of home mortgage loans 
written by the city’s savings and 
loan associations last year. The in- 
crease continued a trend in prog- 
ress in this field since the war’s 
end. Meanwhile, share capital also 
increased in both categories of fed- 
eral and insured state savings and 
loan associations. 

The number of Federal associa- 
tions increased during the year (as 
indicated in the accompanying 
table) from 50 to 51. The number 
of insured state chartered associa- 
tions increased from 88 to 105. 


Total mortgage loans of federal 
associations increased from $330,- 


567,661 at the end of 1949 to $414,- 


366,868 at the end of 1950, while 


those of insured state associations — 
increased during the same period 


from $265,950,984 to $344,017,438. 


The combined assets of federal 


associations increased from $435,- 
786,664 to $548,858,070 during the 
year, and insured state association 
assets rose from $321,122,100 to 
$412,415,665. 


The 31 non-insured state associa- 
tions in Cook County which are 
members of the Federal Home Loan 


Bank of Chicago had total assets 
as of December 31, 1950, of 
$20,174,723. 

The 1950 increase in the area 


volume of savings and loan associa- | 


tions followed the national pattern. 
Total assets of the nation’s savings 


associations soared to a record $16,-— 


200,000,000 a rise of 11 per cent 
over the 1949 peak of $14,605,000,- 
000. Nationally, the volume of out- 
standing mortgage loans reached a 
peak $1,575,000,000. 


Federal Associations 
Dec. 313 Dec. 31]; 
1950 1949 

Number of 
Associations __ 51 50 
Mortgage Loans _$414,366,868 $330,567,661 
Share Capital —_ 422,109,350 366,947,147 
Total Assets — 548,858,070 435,786,664 


Insured State Associations 
Number of 
Associations __ 105 88 
Mortgage Loans _$344,017,438 $265,950,984 
Share Capital —. 328,245,921 265,385,717 
Total Assets _ 412,415,665 321,122,100 


* 
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. ‘Sewers 


Trading on floor of Chicago Board 


of Trade 
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~ Grain Prices Reach 


Three-Year Peak 


NFLATIONARY forces, lurking 

in the shadows during the first 

half of 1950, came forth boldly 

after trouble started in Korea to 
influence the course of grain 
prices. 

Heavy spending for defense pur- 
poses was potential rather than 
real in 1950 because the program 
is only now commencing to get 
rolling, but it nevertheless was on 


the mind of everyone and there 


was no denying the significance 


of the buying power built up 
through heavy employment of 
labor. 


Living costs rose steadily and, 
as they did, parity prices for farm 


, products were affected. Parity has 
become an_ all-important force in 


grain markets because by federal 


statute it is the basis for ceiling 


prices and for government support 
prices for agricultural commodities. 

Cash grain prices advanced to 
the highest levels since early in 
1948, with the upward trend dis- 
tinctly visible in the closing months 
of the year. The price of cash 


_ wheat in the Chicago market ranged 


from $2.1014 to $2.44 a bushel, 
cash corn from $1.30 to $1.7714 
and cash oats from 7214 cents to 
$1.0334. 

Soybeans in the cash market 
dropped from a high of $3.2614 
a bushel in July to a low of $2.1914 
in October because a record crop 
was being harvested. Subsequent 
events disclosed that the increased 
production was needed to make up 
for the small supply of cotton- 
seed oil, and soybean prices at 
the close of 1950 were back near 
the year’s top. 

Volume of trade in grain futures 
was the largest in three years and 
activity in soybeans accounted for 
a considerable share. Chicago re- 
ceived 211,955,000 bushels of wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barley, and soy- 
beans, which was not up to the 
232,955,000 bushels received in 
1949. Shipments from this market 
totaled 105,581,000 bushels as com- 
pared with _131,804,000 the year 
before. 

By the end of the year it was 
evident that the imposing of ceil- 
ing prices would be just a matter 


Sa 


CHARTS 


made to order from your 
data for all business purposes 


Annual Reports 
Presentations 

Employee Education 
Public Relations 


More than 400 Chicago organiz- 
ations rely on us. 


GRANTHAM GRAPHICS 


111 West Jackson WAbash 2-7751 


MARINE 
TRANSIT 
COMPANY 


River Barge Transportation 
Between 
Chicago and St. Louis 


131 E. Wacker Drive Phone 
FRanklin 2-5850 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


Ly 
WITTEK 


HOSE CLAMPS 
For Leakprosf 
Hose Connectiona 


WITTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4305-15 West 24th Place, Chicago 23, Ill. 


CONTRACTORS 


Heavy Duty Industrial 
Floors 
Concrete Mastic 
Acid Proof Brick 


CEMASCO FLOOR CO. 


Builders Bldg. — 228 N. La Salle St. 


STate 2-4797 
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Archer-Hoyne 
Federal 
Savings & Loan 
Association 


40 Years’ Experience and 
Personal Service in 
Home Financing 


get your 


LOANS 
HERE 


To Buy 

To Remodel 
To Build 
To Refinance 


3521 S. Archer Ave. 


FRontier 6-1234 


NAME PLATES 


FINE METALCRAFT 


DIALS—PANELS—ESCUTCHEONS 
DECORATIVE GLASS 


OPERATING MECHANISMS 
RADIO COMPONENTS 


ETCHING 
ANODIZING—ENAMELING 
ASSEMBLING 


CRONAME 


INCORPORATED 


1749 W. GRACE ST CHICAGO 13 
Telephone Bittersweet 8-7500 


ehen: atin S. PAT. Sete 


There Is a Kloster ‘’Pure-Ore”’ 
Steel for Every Tool 
and Die Purpose 


Send for descriptive literature. 
LARGE CHICAGO STOCK 


KLOSTER STEEL 


CORPORATION 
224-228 N. JUSTINE STREET 
CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
HAymarket 1-3450 


THOUSANDS 
OF BUSHELS 


MONTHLY AVERAGES BY YEARS 


of time and that prospect became 
one of the major considerations in 
trading activity. The history of 
ceiling prices has been that they 
act as a magnetic force in pulling 
prices upward, and the general 
thinking was along that line. It 
was realized however that condi- 
tions were somewhat different than 
on previous occasions when price 
controls were in operation. 

This season there is no scarcity 
of wheat or feed grains; in fact 
there are large surpluses of these 
grains, much of which is held by 
the government and was obtained 
through the price support program. 
Because of this condition it appears 
possible that markets will be pulled 
in one direction by statistics at 
times, and in the other direction 
on occasion by the fact that a ceil- 
ing price prevails. 


Wheat Crop Down 


Supply and demand adjustment 
in soybeans is quite close and this 
market is expected to show rela- 
tive strength. Production of  soy- 
beans in 1950 was the largest of re- 
cord, at 287,000,000 bushels, or about 
56,000,000 bushels more than in 
1949, but because of a short cotton 
crop and therefore a materially 
reduced supply of cottonseed oil, 
the increased quantity of soybeans 
is wanted. 

Wheat production last year was 
1,026,755,000 bushels as compared 


with 1,141,188,000 in 1949. The 
_ corn crop fell 248,000,000 bushels 
below the 1949 harvest of 3,379,- 


436,000. Because of heavier feeding 


| of livestock the use of corn so far 


GRAIN FUTURES TRADING VOLUME 


COMMERCE. 


THOUSANDS 
OF BUSHELS 


1800 


1600 


this Oats 


has been large. 
production was above average at 
1,465,134,000 bushels as compared 
with 1,329,473,000 in 1949. Barley, 
rye and sorghum grain crops were 
larger than in 1949, especially the 
sorghums. 


season 


Market prices were higher than 
government support prices and con- 
sequently the quantity of grain 
placed under federal loan  was_ 
much smaller than in the previous 
season. At the close of December 
there were 181,000,000 bushels of 
wheat in the program, or not much 
more than half the amount under 
loans a year earlier. Corn under 
loan on December 31 was only 18,- 
218,000 bushels. 


Exports of wheat so far this sea- 
son are well below the volume for 
the similar period last year, re- 
flecting a reduced European de- 
mand. The decrease occurred despite 
heavy subsidy payments by the 
government for wheat taken under 
the international agreement. 

Crop prospects for this year 
cannot of course be ascertained as 
yet, but there are no restrictions 
on acreage and it is believed that 
farmers will plant heavily because 
of favorable prices. Winter wheat 
acreage was increased some and is 
large enough to produce a big 
crop if growing conditions are 
favorable. Heavy winter killing of 
wheat may have taken place since 
the big wheat states in the south- 
west experienced more than three 
months of drouth and _ several 
periods of subzero temperatures 
with scant snow protection. 


MARCH, 195] 
s GRAIN FUTURES VOLUME 
4 olume of sales in bushels of wheat, corn, oats and 
soybeans fi 
grains combined, on the Chicago Board of Trade. (000 omitted) eke 
Wheat Corn Oats So : 
s Soybeans All Grain 
January 183,810 151,461 42,395 5 
. 81 5ly 395 225,994 
February 181,073 101,801 32,638 915,622 579,848 
an ap ee 290,171 138,589 41,859 393,842 907,836 
a 265,361 feats 74,139 393,234 930,133 
070 146,548 420,767 1,125,582 
152,084 190,152 349,800 1011038 
165,298 158,320 368,852 1,101,141 
129.377 A 273,126 763,888 
5 01,674 208,836 745,5 
Be 129,793 61,668 386,720 ree 
“November 211,540 239,825 136,752 403,423 1,037,687 
“December 275,728 293,943 125,135 266,583 939,028 
Total POG atin i 2,991,644 1,900,650 1,219,730 3,906.7 5 
¢ 991,644 900, 219, 3,906,799 10,545,9 
PTotal 1949 3,617,785 2,526,460 776,852 2,545,051 0745 196 
Total 3,208,209 3,739,934 1,647,819 522,620 9,153,955 
Total 4,294 240 3,839,151 2.780.632 18.875 3, 
875 10,933,602 
- Total 277,950 661,444 CLT RT Cee cl Sear ae 4,401,595 
Total 2,044,704 363,640 1,720,188 7,213,608 
Total 1,584,436 182,468 CSTGOLE Dm etcia tpt 5,656,700 
Total 1,825,161 204,761 691,327 445 4,754,756 
Total 1,905,649 1,287,348 318,669 193,762 4,677,490 
Total 3,800,866 783,918 371,395 994,466 6,280,353 
Total 5,444,785 898,930 228,733 134,971 6,986,633 
Berotal 1939 5,026,736 1,444,357 381,886 79,943 7,141,504 
=Total 1938... 5,683,442 1,495,336 215,182 23,478 7,497,441 
Brotal 1937. 10,889,144 2,546,361 898,987 27,318 14,680,435 
eTotal 1936 7,342,880 1,995,674 896,907 11,838 10,454,557 
CASH GRAIN PRICE RANGE 
Range of cash grain prices (contract grade) for the year 1950, with comparisons 
WHEAT 
1950 1949 
PB onuary Pea. oe TS. $2.1914 @$2.254 $2.2914 @$2.37 @$3. 
Mevebruary 2.1614 @ 2.19 225° @ 2.26 @ 2. 
221 @ 2.35 226 @ 2.30% @ 2. 
232 @ 2.3554 2.2514 @ 2.42 @ 
221 @ 2.35% 2.1034 @ 2.363, @ 2.55 
2154 @ 2.19 1.89 @ 1.9914 @ 2. 
217 @ 2.32% 1.9034 @ 2.003, 2.291, @ 2.39 
Bergist 2 2.1614 @ 2.253%, 1.8834 @ 2.0034 2.1534 @ 2.26 
September 213 @ 2.22% 202 @ 211y% 22184 @ 2.27 
October 210% @ 2.19% 2.0634 @ 2.10 2.241, @ 2.3014 
November BESS hoe 2.251 2.0634 @ 2.13 2.98 2.401 
Va @ @ , 
December _ _ 227V_ @ 2.44 217 @ 2.22 2.334 @ 2.42 
CORN 
1950 1949 1948 
January $1.30 @$1.35 $1.3834 @$1.511%4 $2.61 @$2.86 
Bepruary. 8s 131 @ 1.36% 1.1514 @ 1.381% 2.0414 @ 2.67 
_ March 1.344 @ 1.42 1.2954 @ 141% 230 @ 2.37 
April Pica : 1.514 1.3614 @ 1.43% 2.233, @ 242i, 
ee Se eave arene erie 
un Fy ° “ as 7434 
San ie oc 585/ 1381, m 1.4514 202 A 2.73 
August 58 1.2214 @ 142 — 1.78 @ 2.32 
September 5p 1.2814 @ 1.36% 159 @ 2.17 
October 5815 lll @ 1.38% 1.3734 @ 1.83 
~ November 65 1.13 @ 1.35 137. @ 1.52 
December 17 1.2914 @ 1.35 142 @ 1.50 
OATS 
1950 1949 1948 
Beccary ake HRA ae ee sO @$0.8034 $0.7434 @$0.92 $1.3334 @$1.53% 
Bebruary = __-.- Stet ate Sea @ il 6744 @ 8514 1.09144 @ 141%, 
: is @ .84 72 @ 801% 1.26 @ 1.3 
| 89s 684 @ 82 1.1514 @ 1.38% 
97 65 @ .763, L1l @ 1.28% 
1.033/, 63144 @ .6554 7144 @ 1.30 
: . 1.0314 6044, @ .13¥% 7114 @ 1.07% 
August eee 19634. @=. 8314 583, @ 74% 72 @ 80% 
| September 380 @ 86 63. -@ 14 74 @ 80% 
: phere A 79 @ | 8714 6644 @ 77% 12% @ 86% | 
Se eiher 4. 84 =@ 1.00 723%, @ 381 8442 @ 93 
: December ps 6 gy 903/4.@ 31.02 72. @ 84 8334 @ .92 
] 
: SOYBEANS 
1950 1949 1948 
ie Gary ee 2.2842 @S2.H4 ee Re eee 403 
Febru eee O81 = (ae 42/4 2.13 @ 2. 2310) Oise ve 
oe aos 218 @ 2.3834 341 @ 3.68 


VEATCH 28 eae he ta 2.4134 @ 2.56 


| 


| 


goves EMPLOYE, 


CONSULT: 
First Federal On 


PAYROLL 
SAVINGS 
PROGRAM 


For Your 
Employees 


a SOUTH DEARBORN 


SPECIALISTS 
For more than 23 years 


The nation’s greatest show managers rely 
on our experience to supply handsome 
and durable furniture and accessories— 
on time—anywhere. 


© CONVENTION 
¢ TRADE SHOWS 

¢ EXPOSITIONS 

We Ship Anywhere 


RUGS 


Chromium 
Tubular 
and 
Office 
| FURNITURE 
| Phone 


MONroe 
6-6293-4 


Exposition Furniture 
and Service Company 


1065 W. Washburne 
Chicago 8, Ill. 


Serving the Greatest Number 


of Clients for the Longest Time 


‘0 
ass 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Screenless Sewage Pumps 
Heavy Duty Sump Pumps 


HORIZONTAL CENTRIFU- 
GAL PUMPS FCR: 
CIRCULATING HOT 
WATER 
CIRCULATING COLD 
WATER 
CONDENSATION AND fe 
BOILER FEED PUMPS 
e 
CLOSE COUPLED 
MOTOR DRIVEN 
AND 
BELT DRIVE PUMPS FOR 
BUILT-IN APPLICATIONS 
e 


BOOSTER - PRESSURE 
HOUSE SUPPLY PUMPS 


AUTOMATIC SHALLOW & 

DEEP WELL JET PUMPS 

FOR RESIDENCES AND 
FARMS 


MANUFACTURED & 
SERVICED IN 
CHICAGO 


a by te Boy 
Sump Pump 


WEIL PUMP CO. 


1530 N. FREMONT ST. 
CHICAGO 22 


MI chigan 2-4960 


Screw Machine 
PRODUCTS 


Brown & Sharpe Equipment 
Automatic Capacity to 1% inches 
Hand Machine Capacity to 24% inches 

“ALL SECONDARY OPERATIONS” 


SPaulding 2-5800 


Dependable Service Since 1920 


NICOUD 
MFG. CO. 


1900 N. Kilbourn Ave. Chicago 39, Ill. 


Building dimce 189.2 


S. N. NIELSEN 
COMPANY 


BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


CHICAGO 22 


June 
_ July 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 


September ——— 


October — 


November — 


December 


eit 2 F =. 


July 
August 
September 
October — 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 


January 
February 
March 


August 

September 
October — 
November 
December 


June 
July 
August - 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 


Rebruanyine =e 


March 
April 
May 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


JUuDese= 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


fotos 261 @ 2.94% 213 @ 2.29% 
(aNZ _ 2.8534, @ 3.222 2194 @ 241% 
296 @ 3.15% 222 @ 2414 

3.12 @ 3.26% 24114 @ 2.83 

2.84 @ 2.92 3.20 @ 3.20 

BB oe EME . 2.1444, @ 2.30 

2191 @ 2.66 212 @ 2.36 
2.5634 @ 2.94 2.12 @ 2.3034 
292 @ 3.18% 217 @ 2.35% 


GRAIN FUTURES PRICE RANGE 
DECEMBER WHEAT 


1950 
1.884 @ 1.9734 
1.9614, @ 2.12% 
2.0534 @ 2.19% 
2.1634 @ 2.25 
2.1234 @ 2.25 
225 @ 2.38% 
2.2534 @ 2.32 
2.2174 @ 2.31% 
feet 2.1814 @ 2.274 
2.2334 @ 2.31 
295° @ 2.4234 
1950-51 
$2.0974 @$2.24 
re 994 @ 2.37% 
224Vo @ 2.32% 
LS 2.261% @ 2.33% 
i SOO 223 @ 2.321% 
2.28144, @ 2.37 
vee 2.2914 @ 2.4654 
24114 @ 2.55 
1950 
es $1.12 @$1.18 
eae e 1.1034 @ 1.17 
care 1.16 @ 1.26% 
tart 124 @ 1.305% 
ae 1.2914 @ 1.37% 
ua 1.3034 @ 1.40% 
ts 1.4014 @ 1.48, 
1.4034 @ 1.48 
143° @ 149% 
san 1.4474 @ 1.56 
_ 154% @ 1.65% 
we 1.5914 @ 1.7134 
1950-51 
$1.34 @$1.43% 
te 1.4434 @ 1.52% 
we 145 @ 152% 
1.481% @ 1.55Y% 
1.50 @ 160% 
1.585% @ 1.691% 
1.6354 @ 1.73% 
1.7254 @ 1.825% 
1950 
$0626 @$0.63Y% 
. 62° @ 63% 
6374 @ .68% 
67% @ .751% 
7314, @ .78l4 
713% @ .80% 
753% @ 807% 
76% @ 82 
1914 @ .843% 
8014 @ 853% 
8434 @ .97 
wal 9374 @ 1.00 


1949 1948 
$2.067%% @$2.14 $248  @$2.63% 
1.81 @ 2.063, 2.113% @ 2.54% 
1.8634 @ 1.967% 2.1334 @ 2.3014 
1.907% @ 1.997% 2.2434 @ 2.41% 
189144 @ 1.99% 2.25% @ 2.35% 
1.8914 @ 2.037% 2.277% @ 2.34% 
1.97% @ 2.09% 2.25% @ 2.34 
2.0174 @ 2.09% 2.1934 @ 2.28% 
2.064 @ 2.16% 2.22%e @ 2.27 
211 @ 2.15% 2.23% @ 2.30% 
2.0834 @ 2.19% 2.2714 @ 2.417% 
2.1714 @ 2.23% 2.34 @ 243% 
MAY WHEAT 
1949-50 1948-49 
$1.9234 @$1.9674 $2.2614 @$2.32% 
19114 @ 2.03% 2.20% @ 2.31% 
199 @ 2.05 2.113% @ 2.233, 
2.0114 @ 2.09% 2.127% @ 2.19% 
2.0634 @ 2.11% 2.165% @ 2.21% 
2.094 @ 2.1444 2.1914 @ 2.32% 
2.10 @ 2.161, 2.244% @ 2.33% 
2.0834 @ 2.12% 2.1814 @ 2.275% 
2.033, @ 2.14% 1.9614 @ 2.20% 
2.13144 @ 2.265% 2.12 @ 2.20% 
22214 @ 2.3234 2.13% @ 2961/4 
229° @ 2.36%, 2.1634 @ 2.27 
DECEMBER CORN 
1949 1948 
$1.3034 @$1.36Ye $1.84 @$1.97 
1.00% @ 1.315% 153 @ 1.90% 
1114 @ 1.16% 154 @ 1.72% 
1.134% @ 1.183%, 1.64 @ 1.79 
1.1034 @ 1.18% 1.6334 @ 1.73 
1.1134 @ 1.1734 1.66% @ 1.73% 
1.15% @ 1.19% 147 @ 1.68% 
111% @ 117% 136 @ 149 
1.1454 @ 1.191% 1.355% @ 1.425% 
115  @ 1.193%, 1.36% @ 144 
1.1634 @ 1.3034 1.3614 @ 1.48 
1.2734 @ 1.32% 140% @ 146% 
MAY CORN 
1949-50 1948-49 
$1.1874 @$1.21 $1.65  @$1.74 
LIQ = @, 1.2234-— 1.50. si@ 1.68 
1.1554 @ 122% 1.407% @ 1.52% 
1.193% @ 1.23% 1.3934 @ 1.463% 
1.19% @ 1.2354 1.39% @ 145% 
12014 @ 13824 140 @ 152% 
129° @ 133% 145% @ 151 
125 @ 1314 1.3934 @ 1.495% 
1.234 @ 1.2914 1.10 @ 1.40 
1.2854 @ 1.3614 1.257% @ 1.3534 
1.3454 @ 14654 1314 @ 1.36% 
143% @ 149 1.3134 @ 1.38 
DECEMBER OATS 
1949 1948 
$0.67, @$0.7214 $0.8714 @$0.951% 
54144 @ 677% 76 @ 91% 
57% @ 6414 80 @ 87% 
6034 @ 6454 82  @ .89% 
5774 @ 63% 824, @ 86% 
577% @ 613% .8434 @ 88 
6034 @ 61% 1434 @ 8534 
63% @ 6734 7354 @ 77% 
6 @ 68% 1%4@ 1Y 
674 @ .7314 7334 @ .78% 
72% @ .78Y% 714% @ 86% 
734. @ .7814 804%, @ .90 


+ 
COMMERCE 
3.68 @ 3.94 
3.86 @ 4.23 
409 @ 4.31 
3.43 @ 4.00 
3.15- @) 320m 
2.37% @ 3.60— 
2.3444 @ 2.5014 { 
242 @ 2.67 
248 @ 2.65— 

1947 d 
$2.09 @$2.28 
2.084% @ 2.214%) 
2.1234 @ 2.30% | 
2.0614 @ 2.23 
2.1334 @ 2.39 
2.2714 @ 2.56% | 
2.5034 @ 2.914 , 
2.7444 @ 3.12% \ 
2.8614 @ 3.201% 
299 @ 3.16 — 

= 
1947-48 
$2. “~ @$2.26% | 
@ 2.353% 
o53 @ 2.52% | 
2.4634 @ 2.86 
2.63% @ 2.99 
2.75 @ 3.0634 
289 @ 3.034% 
2.8514 @ 3.06% 
229 @ 2903 
229 @ 2.525% 
2.3634 @ 2.54% 
2.4034 @ 24914 

1947 
1.35144 @ 1.54 
1.3814 @ 157% 
1.524% @ 1.65% 
1.6154 @ 1.9514 
1.94144 @ 2.3014 
2.1014 @ 2.4854 
2.1334 @ 2.38 
2.25 @- 2.62 
2.50 @ 2.65 

1947-48 

$149 @$1.6254 
1.5814 @ 1.8934 
1.89/42 @ 2.26% 
2.19 @ 24414 
2.10Y¥e @ 2.3414 
2.1914 @ 2.56 

2.4434 @ 2.5934 
2.50 @ 2.7034 
1.924% @ 2.53% 
2.0734 @ 2.314 
2.125% @ 2.3414 
21714 @ 2.364% 

1947 

$0.674o @$0.7354 
1054 @ .75% 
724% @ .8334 
7187, @ 8814 
84 @ 94% 
91% @ 1.105% 
1.0314 @ 1.24 
106 @ 1.23% 
1.1074 @ 1.28 
1.2074° @ 1.2934. 
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Farmers are now in excellent position to step up meat production 


MeatOutput Reaches 
22 Billion Pounds 


NITED States meat production 
Ui. 1950, estimated at 21,915,- 
000,000 pounds, was modestly heav- 
ier than the revised figure for 1949. 
In 1951, however, it is expected to 
approach the all-time peaks set in 
the war years 1944 and 1943, pro- 
vided price controls do not upset 
stock raisers’ plans. The record in 
1944 was 25,178,000,000 pounds and 
production in 1943 was 24,482,000,- 
000 pounds. 


DOLLARS 


300 CATTLE 


CALVES 


AVERAGE VALUE PER HEAD OF LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 


Farmers at this time are in better 
position to step up meat produc- 
tion than they were at the start of 
World War II, live stock specialists 
say. Feed grains are plentiful and 
farmers and ranchers for several 
years have been rebuilding herds 
of cattle and hogs. Trade opinion 
is that the expansion in the number 
of cattle on farms during 1950 was 
more impressive than the increase 
of about 2,000,000 head in 1949. 


DOLLARS 


SHEEP,LAMBS ]°°° 
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First 
Mortgage 


LOANS 


Conventional — FHA 


Industrial Loans 


Prevailing Interest Rates 


Will Co-operate with brokers 


O'BRIEN & PAIN 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
FRanklin 2-2561 


Loan Correspondent-The Minnesota 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


COMMERCIAL 
AND 
INDUSTRIAL 


PAINTING AND DECORATING 


Brush 


Richard H. West Co. 


1331 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Tel. MOnroe 6-3192 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Spray 
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Veal production figures furnish 
a good barometer. Calf slaughter 
last year was the smallest since 1943 
and some estimate that the number 
of cattle in the country is above 
81,000,000 head or the largest in 
five years. Hog population is esti- 
mated at around 70,000,000 head, 
the largest in seven years or since 
the all-time peak of 83,741,000 head 
in 1944. 

Aggregate value of all meat ani- 
mals slaughtered in 1950, including 
farm slaughter, was estimated at 
$8,887,070,000, an increase of $848,- 


863,000 compared with 1949 value. 
The record was $9,569,584,000 in 
1948. 

The value of all cattle slaugh- 
tered for meat tthe past year set a 
new high record of $4,452,000,000 
as compared with $3,795,378,000 in 
1949. Hog value was $3,561,750,000, 
up slightly from that of the preced- 
ing year. Calves had a value of 
$566,500,000 in 1950, against $533,- 
215,000 in 1949. Sheep and lambs 
were valued at $306,820,000, com- 
pared with $291,312,000 in 1949. 

All classes of meat animals ex- 


Harris Trust and 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882 - 


COMMERCIAL AnD FOREIGN BANKING - PERSONAL ano CORPORATE TRUSTS - 


Incorporated 1907 


INVESTMENT - SAVINGS 


115 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 90 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Member Federal Reserve System + 


The Character and Policies of This Institution... 


Its Devotion to the Service of the Public... 


and Its Growth without Merger from Resources 
of $9,000,000 iz 1907 to Over $600,000,000 Today isave 


Follow Naturally from the Distinguished Character 


of the Directors Who Serve upon Its Board: 


.- DIRECTORS 


EDWIN C. AUSTIN 
Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Smith 
JAMES M. BARKER 
Chairman of Board, 
Allstate Insurance Company 
MARK A. BROWN 
President 
THOMAS DREVER 
Chairman of Board, 
American Steel Foundries 
FRANK R. ELLIOTT 
Banker 
FRED G. GURLEY 
President, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company 


ARTHUR B. HALL 
Hall & Ellis 
STANLEY G. HARRIS 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


WAYNE A. JOHNSTON 
President, 

Illinois Central Railroad 
JOHN L. McCAFFREY 
President, 
International Harvester Co. 
F. B. MCCONNELL 
President, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
GRAHAM K. McCORKLE 
Chairman of Board 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 


FRANK McNAIR 
Banker 


JAMES L. PALMER 
President, 
Marshall Field & Company 


RICHARD E. PRITCHARD 
Vice-President 


GUY E. REED 
Executive Vice-President 


HAROLD H. SWIFT 
Chairman of Board, 
Swift & Co. 


STUART J. TEMPLETON 
Wilson & Mcllvaine 


COMMERCI 


cept hogs sold at the highest prices 
on record during 1950. Returns 
from hogs per pound and per head: 
were the lowest in five years an 
further below prices for either cattle 
or lambs than ever before.’ The 
average price of cattle for the coun-) 
try for the entire year was $5.75 
above the hog average. In 1949,) 
cattle averaged $2.43 over hogs, 
while in 1947 the hog average was 
$5.72 above cattle. 

American consumers ate practical-| 
ly the entire meat output during 
1950 as exports of meat were among 
the smallest in history. Exports were 
down about 18,000,000 pounds from 
1949 shipments, totalling only 
76,000,000 pounds. In 1946 exports 
of meat and lard aggregated 1,236,- 
263,000 pounds and was a factor to 
be considered seriously in price and 
production trends. 

Exports of pork dropped to 47,-- 
000,000 pounds from 59,828,000) 
pounds in 1949 and 281,398,000) 
pounds in 1946. Exports of beef att 
17,000,000 pounds compared witht 
18,572,000 pounds in 1949 and 424, - 
967,000 pounds an 1946. 

Lard exports in 1950 were 447,-- 
000,000 pounds. This was less than | 
the 612,597,000 pounds exported in | 
1949 but compared with 272,018,000 | 
pounds in 1948 and 430,682,000 | 
pounds in 1946. All-time record ex- | 
ports of lard were  1,039,137,000 ' 
pounds in 1924. 


Large Beef Imports 


Imports of beef last year were 
large at approximately 190,000,000 
pounds and compared with 157,528,- 
655 pounds in 1949, and 208,140,694 
pounds in 1948, the all-time record. 
Pork imports jumped from 2,860,- 
888 pounds in 1949 to around 26,- 
000,000 pounds in 1950. In 1948 
they were 848,905 pounds. 

The average price of all cattle. 
for the entire year was $24.15 a 
hundred pounds, the highest of 
record, and compared with. $20.74 
in 1949 and $23.29 in 1948. Aver- 
age calf price was $26.20, also a 
record, and compared with $22.71 
in 1949 and $24.32 in 1948. 

The national average price of 
hogs last year was $18.25, the low- 
est in five years and compared with 
$18.31 in 1949 and $23.56 in 1948. 
Sheep and lambs set up a new high 
record average of $24.80 a hundred 
pounds, compared with $22.31 in 
1949 and $21.33 in 1948. The per 
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head sheep and lamb price was 
| $23.00 compared with $20.97 in 
1949. 

_ Hog price per head in 1950 was 
_ $44.50 compared with $45.40 in 
/ 1949, with $59.58 in 1948 and 
$62.45 in 1947. Price of cattle per 
head averaged $240.00 against 
$202.00 in 1949. 

Many in the trade are of the 

opinion that live stock and meat 
prices will average considerably 
higher this year than in 1950, with 
or without ceilings. Indications are 
that demand for meat and livestock 
~ products will reach new records and 
that the risk of overproduction is 
_ negligible. 
» At Chicago, the Union Stock 
Yards handled a smaller number of 
cattle and calves last year than in 
#1949. Receipts of hogs and sheep 
-and lambs were up, however. 


Receipts of livestock at Chicago as pub- 
lished in the Annual Report by Union 
_ Stock Yards and Transit Company of Chi- 
cago; and valuation of various species: 


AVERAGE VALUE PER HEAD OF. 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS AT 
CHICAGO 


GA hE 
No. of head Value 
as 1,779,945 | $521,710,526 
ae 1,850,491 472,880,120 
i 1,694,195 490,966,520 
= 2,089,433 459,580,537 
BOGS 1,959,549 321,109,070 
a 2,390,676 336,771,282 
ae 2,339,829 286,835,566 
ria gee 2,143,129 295,948,020 
CALVES 
114,872 $5,296,874 
164,104 6,683,384 
187,645 8,288,028 
271,299 10,975,610 
194,243 6,151,128 
229,584 6,241,725 
287,335 7,485,579 
216,899 5,779,791 
HOGS 
3,670,270  $174,606,865 
3,425,252 162,204,175 
3,341,707 205,776,650 
3,317,949 216,796,532 
3,541,340 169,022,074 
_. 3,516,182 139,597,700 
6,018,098 205,857,771 
5,791,541 216,839,342 
. SHEEP AND LAMBS 
ci eal 653,649 $17,307,495 
oie 622,862 15,190,186 
2 Sa 888,447 21,393,447 
Te 968,094 20,718,750 
ies 1,486,733 22,785,621 
GE eee ee 1,874,566 ~ 24,061,185 
————— 2,055,797 24,895,772 
4s 2,389,871 30,313,204 


1950 1949 1948 1947 
Cattle $293.10 $257.00 $290.00 $219.95 
calves. 46.10 41.00 44.00 40.47 

Hogs _. 47.57 4745 62.25 65.34 


Sheep, 
abs 26.48 24.50 24.25 21.40 
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GOOD TOOLS propucs 
GOOD WORK 


NATIONAL TWIST DRILLS 
WINTER BROS. TAPS 
DELTA FILES 
BARNES HACK SAWS 
BROWN & SHARPE TOOLS 
STARRETT TOOLS 
WILLIAMS WRENCHES 
BLACK & DECKER TOOLS 

. CHISHOLM MOORE HOISTS 
HOLO-KROME SCREWS 
NORTON GRINDING WHEELS 
CERRO dePASCO PRODUCTS 
MORGAN VISES 
NICHOLSON FILES 


Every Need for Every Shop 


STERLING PRODUCTS CO,., INC. 


Machinist’s Tools and Supplies 
Moline Chicago 6, Illinois 
1524 Third Ave. . 121 N. Jefferson St. 
Moline 1024 STate 2-1126 


APPLETON 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1701-59 WELLINGTON AVE., CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


Phone EAstgate 7-7200 


* 


CONDUIT FITTINGS 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
OUTLET AND SWITCH BOXES 
EXPLOSION-PROOF FITTINGS 


REELITES 


te uN Pal OF 
STORAGE BOXES 


TRANSFER 
RECORDS 
this easy low-cost way 


Over 90,000 leading American 
businesses have found Liberty 
Boxes the economical way to 
store all inactive office records. 
Made to give years of unlimited 
service. 25 stock sizes for every 
popular form. Catalog on request. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 
Established 1918 
720 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


SAVE WITH SAFETY 


Savings Accounts insured up to 
$10,000 


Public Savings 


and Loan Association 
of Chicago 
1610 West 63rd Street 
Phone GRovehill 6-7017 


CARAVETTA FOODS 
FOOD SPECIALTIES 
Manufacturers, Importers of Cheese 
& Specializing in Grated Cheese 
33-35 W. KINZIE ST. CHICAGO 10 
SUperior 7-5737 


PETROLEUM CO. 
Marine Terminal Refinery 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
General Offices 
FOREST PARK, ILL.—AUstin 7-4300 


CENTRALIA, ILL. 
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Refurbished trading floor of Chicago Mercantile Exchange 


Mercantile Exchange 
Trade At New Peak 


RADING on the Chicago Mer- 

cantile Exchange soared to a 
new high record in 1950 with more 
than 177,000 futures contracts 
changing hands. This turnover was 
16 per cent above 1949 and 36 
per cent above the 1945-49 average. 
Much of the increase was due to 
an unusual trend in onion and egg 
prices. Hedging operations con- 
tributed substantially to the marked 
boost in business in both com- 
modities. ‘This was evident in 
March when 1,703 cars of onions 
were tendered against open future 
contracts and again was duplicated 
in the Fall when 2,861 cars of eges 
were delivered against September 
and November egg contracts. 

Volume of egg futures business 
aggregated almost 100,000 carlots. 
The previous year’s trading in eggs 
was only 59,093 cars while the 10- 
year average (1931-40) was 38,061 
cars. Most of the trade developed 
in the second half of 1950 when 
it became apparent that market 
conditions would be in sharp con- 
trast to those of early 1950. The 
reduction of 10 cents a dozen in 
the government support price from 


35 cents to 25 cents appeared to 
discourage the raising of chicks. 
Despite the decreased support price, 
more than 83,000,000 pounds of 
dried eggs were bought by the 
government to uphold egg prices. 

The collapse in prices in late 
1949 made the egg industry reluc- 
tant to store eggs for Fall require- 
ments. With increased consumer 
and military buying this proved 
unwise, since prices climbed 
sharply late in 1950. By late Fall 
supplies had dwindled to the small- 
est amount on record. As a result, 
fresh egg prices attained 30-year 
highs in early December. Consumer 
resistance to high retail prices was 
immediately felt and this, com- 
bined with larger shipments of 
fresh eggs in mid-December, 
brought about a price reaction. 
Within 10 days the market fell 28 
cents from its high. The futures 
market, influenced by the supply 
situation, advanced with the cash 
market from an early October low 
of 30 cents to a high of 5814 cents 
in nine weeks time. 

Highlighting activity in the onion 
futures market was the break of 
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the March delivery to an all-time 
low of 44 cents a sack. This same 
delivery in September 1949 sold 
at $5.05 per sack. The break pro- 
duced very active trading. For the 
year, turnover in onions amounted 
to 75,000 carlots, the second largest Valves the Crave 
on record. One of the most un- line include all types 
expected crop developments during and patterns for all 
1950 was the planting and produc- BEES Secs. 
tion of a larger crop in 1950, de- 

spite the unfavorable outcome of 

the 1949 crop. Output in 1950 was 


placed by the government at 33,- 

623,000 sacks as against 29,691,000 U ALITY— 
sacks in 1949 and a 10-year aver- 

age of 28,934,000 sacks. 


_ Operations in the butter future f D ( 
‘market remained limited ee never more im ortant | 
because of the government support 
program. During 1950 the govern- 


ment bought 127,945,633 pounds 


of butter grading 90-score and Valves bought today will have 

better and 108,904,078 pounds of to work more dependably and 
cheese. Since the 1950 support pro- Stay in service longer. Never 
gram contained provisions which was it more important to in- 
permitted the government to resell sist on CRANE QUALITY — 
the impounded product to domestic the best in valves! 


dealers when prices warrant its re- 
sale, there was little need to store 


butter for private account and More CRANE VALVES 
hedge on the exchange. Neverthe- are used than any 
less, butter futures in slow trading : 
edged forward from a low of 55%4 other make! 
cents in the Spring to a high of 


FUTURES PRICE RANGE 
Shell Eggs 


(Cents per dozen in units of 14,400 dozen) 


Delivery mo. Open High Low Close 
Manin 1950 33.85 33.90 27.50 28.00 
pept., 1950 — 37.75 40.65 33.75 33.90 ; 
Bist. 1950) 22 37.75 40:65. 32:25' 35.50 
Noy. 1950 2. 37.50 50.75 33.00 48.75 


Bec., 1950 __ _ 34.90 58.25 32.10 47.50 toch : 
a. 1951 41.50 43.00 36.65 41.00 CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Butt Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 
utter 
Be 1850 50.80 61.00 59.50 60.50 VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE + PLUMBING + HEATING 
pte, = 19502 : : : E 
Mar., 1950 ____. 57.50 59.00 57.50 59.00 
NOV ..21950-5 57.00 61.85 55.75 61.75 
fans: 1951 59.15 70.50 59.00 70.25 
maar L951 2 66.00 73.00 65.50 71.90 
Onions 
igeap ces eet, | G. A, ACKERMANN PRINTING CO. 
fan, 1950-____ $2.20 $2.30 $1.40 $1.47 | a 
Hey, 1950 246 2.59 (See LO) 
Mar, 1950... = Bas Av 44 .60 


Nov., 1950 _..... 1235 W836 261 = 90 
fan, 1951 __ 1.76 2.08 94 1.00 and totter IIDYD 


Feb., 1951 205 215 110 1.25 
LABELS « FOLDERS « BROADSIDES e CIRCULARS 


are 1951 = 2146. 1.85 1.22. 1.50 


: 
: Tom Turkeys 


Te e758 32.50. 36.50 1320 S. 54th Avenue, CICERO 50, ILLINOIS 


: eo. L950. = 35.50 40.00 35.30 39.75 
| 


Hen Turkeys Telephone Blshop 2-1732 


Nove L950) 46.00 49.65 45.00 48.00 
eC. tt 900 — 46.40 48.00 46.00 47.50 
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Allgauer's 
AE AU pant 


direct from the seashore 
Prime Aged Steaks, Chicken, Chops 


rivats dining room for Parties, Banquets 


Open trom Noon till 1 A. M. every day 
6666 N. RIDGE 
2 Blocks N. of Devon e Ample Parking 
For Reservation BRiargate 4-6666 


Lang, Weise & Cella 


Real Estate 
Building Management 
Insurance 


808 W. WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
RAndolph 6-2574 


Chicago Flag and Decorating Co. 
Manufacturers of 
Flags, Banners and Accessories 
p Phone HArrison 7-3960 
823 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 


F. H. HEBARD CO. 
Export and Domestic Industrial 
Packing, Boxing and Crating 
Our Expert Service Saves You Money 


623 S. WINCHESTER ® CHICAGO 12 
SEeley 3-0282 


@ Mokers of America’s most popu- 
lar complete lines of Fretted In- 
struments and Electric Guitars. 


Regal Musical Instrument Co. 


3211 W. Grand Ave. Chicage 51 
NEvada 8-0330 


MEN TECHNICAL 


Executive Sales Office 


REDFIELD PERSONNEL SERVICE 


CEntral 6-5602 
5 S. Wabash Ave, 


WOMEN 


Chicago 3 


Carpentry * Masonry * Concrete Work 
INDUSTRIAL ALTERATIONS 


L. J. GRAF 


Construction Co. 
General Contractors 
700 N. Michigan Chicago 11 SUperior 7-9298 


71 cents shortly before the end of 
the year. Wholesale prices followed 
a similar pattern, climbing from 
a mid-year low of 591% cents to a 
27-month high of-68%4 cents. 
Interest in the turkey futures 
market was broad. More than 1,600 
tom and hen turkey contracts were 
traded which represented an in- 
crease of 150 per cent over 1949. 
With the withdrawal of the govern- 
ment’s support program and a 
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record crop in the making, tha 
turkey industry turned to the fu 
tures market as a medium for price 
protection. Adverse weather in the 
western production belt was in 
strumental in advancing the future 
market to 40 cents during the 
Summer months. A very good de 
mand developed for turkeys after 
red meat costs spiralled. Despite 
these constructive factors, the mar: 
ket gave ground late in the Fall. 


Federal Buying Ups 
Candy Sales 


S IT did to many another in- 
dustry, a darkened interna- 
tional outlook profoundly af- 

fected the prosperity of the nation’s 
giant candy business in 1950. For 
reasons as yet unexplained, Ameri- 
cans began eating less candy in 
1949, an appetite trend which sent 
confectionery sales on a downward 
grade that extended well into last 
Summer. ‘Then, just as the sales 
charts looked the most sour, they 
abruptly turned sweet again — the 
turn-around being attributed partly 
to booming levels of personal in- 
come and, probably more impor- 
tantly, to heavy candy purchases by 
the armed forces. 

National candy sales at wholesale 


thus approached $945,000,000 last : 
year, according to estimates based | 
on Department of Commerce re- : 
ports for the first 11 months of the 
year. The figure marked a sub- 
stantial rise from the 1949 level of. 
$875,000,000, but it was still a bit 
below the candy makers’ banner 
year of 1948 when sales soared to 
$1,001,000,000. Chicago area manu- 
facturers captured a hefty $274,000,- 
000 of the national total in 1950, 
compared with $235,750,000 in 
1949. In maintaining the city’s title 
as “candy capital of the world,” 
Chicago area producers shipped an 
estimated 750,000,000 to 800,000,000 
pounds of candy in 1950 out of a 
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“national total approximating 2,800,- 
000,000 pounds. 

_ By late 1950, the armed forces 
had again become the candy indus- 
try’s best customer. One Quarter- 
‘master order in September called 
for over 26,000,000 candy bars. The 
Navy lost no time in doubling its 
candy requirements as the mobili- 
zation program picked up speed. Of 
special importance to the confec- 
tioners was the Navy’s newly de- 
veloped emergency lifeboat ration, 
containing 68 per cent sugar either 
in candy or some related form. 


Rosy Outlook 


+ With military demand booming 
and civilian consumption of candy 
also likely to rise again, the con- 
fectionery industry looked for a 
still better year in 1951. Sugar re- 
quirements, the industry forecast, 
would be at least 806,883 tons com- 
pared with 1950 consumption of 
733,737 tons. Recalling World War 
Ii experience, candy makers looked 
“for the revival of one lush civilian 
‘market in particular: defense work- 
ers who are notoriously heavy can- 
dy eaters. Also encouraging was 
the prospect of continued high in- 
come levels plus a reduction in 
‘durable goods availability; the re- 
sult: more money for such non- 
durables as candy. 


Chicago Sales 


Chicago area confectionery manu- 


facturers enjoyed a more stable : 


sales year in 1950 than did the 
candy industry as a whole. Their 
sales followed industrywide seasonal 
- fluctuations but with not as violent 
ups and downs. A commerce de- 
partment study of 324 manufac- 
turer-wholesalers showed that 47 
Tllinois confectioners showed sales 
gains in the early months of 1950, 
-at a time when national sales were 
‘sliding. Later in the year, however, 
Chicago area producers found it 
difficult to top their 1949 monthly 
records by substantial margins, and 
as a result they wound up 11 
months of 1950 just nine per cent 
ahead of 1949. This compared to 
an eight per cent gain in the same 
period for the whole group of 324 
companies. The commerce depart- 
ment survey also indicated that Illi- 
nois candy manufacturers now ac- 
count for about 31 per cent of total 
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Use Only the BEST of Spoeinge 


of quality only. 
requirements? 


THE WILLIA 


ALL TYPES AND SIZES--MADE 
FROM ALL SPRING MATERIALS 


Small, inexpensive parts like springs, which 
vitally affect performance of a _ whole 
equipment, should be purchased on a basis 


4100 West 42nd Place 


GIBSON-SPRINGS 


STANDARD OF QUALITY FOR 80 


CLIPS 
May we quote on your 


Telephone MOhawk 4-6622 


M D. GIBSON CO. 1800 cLysouRN AVE., enicaco.14) 4 


(DIVISION OF ASSOCIATED SPRING CORPORATION) 


to Lead 


Caspers 


Tin Plate and Black Plate 


Plain or Decorated 


Telephone: LAfayette 3-0163 


Alse 


@ CLAMPS 
SMALL STAMPINGS 
WIRE FORMS 


In Lead Position and Equipped 


Tin Plate Company 


CHICAGO 32 
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industry sales, Chicago area comij 
panies for about 29 per cent. 


Candy prices, like _ practically) 
everything else, turned upward inj 
mid-Summer. By November the avy 
erage price per pound of a select 
group of 118 larger manufacturers 
surveyed by the commerce depart: 
ment had risen to $.347, against 
$.323 a year earlier. The 1950 I11f 
month average price per pound, 
however, was only $.326 against 
$.329 in the comparable period of 
1949, due to depressed prices in th 
first half of last year. 


Candy Prices 


Accurate figures covering the 
sprawling candy industry usually 
run a full year late. For this reason, 
the commerce department has just 
recently released a final study of 
confectionery sales and distribution 
for 1949 showing that the average 
price per wholesale pound that year 
was 33.7 cents, the lowest in three? 
years. The survey also indicated | 
that people were eating less candy 
in 1949. Annual per capita con-- 
sumption slipped to 17.3 pounds in} 
1949 from 18.2 pounds in 1948,, 
The record-breaking year was 1944. 
when the average American, 
munched a phenomenal 20.5 pounds | 
of candy. The survey again re-em- | 
phasized the fact that Illinois has 
the heaviest concentration of candy 
production in the nation, with Chi- 
cago area manufacturers accounting 


s for 93.5 per cent of the state’s candy 
Since 1883 |“ 


Chicago area producers specialize 
in turning out relatively inexpen- 
sive bulk .candy, penny goods, five 
and ten-cent bars and packaged 
candy selling at retail for less than 
50 cents a pound. Thus, in 1949, 
Chicago area producers marketed 
their products for an average 26.9 


d Cone 
OGDEN, SHELDON & CO. pared with « tations aaa 
g 


—FOUNDED 1836— 33.7 cents. 
Illinois not only produces more 
Real Estate, Property Management candy than any other state, it also 
eats somewhat more than the na- 
and Insurance tional average. A table of confec- 
tionery manufacturers’ sales by 
111 W. Washington St. FRanklin 2-7358 ora Ss) Sows RS Pee cae 


sales in Illinois amounted to 17.9 
pounds in 1949, against a national 
average of 17.3 pounds per person. 


al 
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| Adoring Public Ups 


_ TV Set Purchases 


NE scene epitomized U.S.A., 
A 1950, a family grouped around 


, a television set. Whether they 
watched the latest war films from 
the Korean front, the United Na- 
tions in action, Rudolph Valentino 
movies or Howdy Doody, Ameri- 
cans fell in love with television last 
year. 
The 


theme song of Yuletide, 


1950 was the singing commercial 


“J want a television Christmas.” In 
the opinion of leading I'V manu- 
facturers, television had become the 


“most wanted product offered the 
public since the automobile. 


Chicagoans, like others within the 
range of the 107 telecasting stations, 


“mow operating more than doubled 


their 1949 purchases of TV receiv- 
ers. By the end of last year, there 
were 830,000 TV sets installed in 
the Chicago area, almost one for 
each two of the area’s 1,668,400 
families. At the end of 1949, there 
were only 337,000 sets installed in 
range of Chicago’s four TV  sta- 
tions, according to data compiled 
by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

In the nation, 10,549,500 TV sets 
were in service on December 31, as 


- compared with 3,950,000 sets in 


operation a year earlier. 
The television manufacturing in- 
dustry astounded everyone by mak- 


ing and selling 7,500,000 sets in 


1950, compared with 3,000,000 
shipped in 1949. At the manufac- 
turer’s level the year’s production 
was valued at approximately $1.5 


- billion. 


Chicago, with its concentration of 
both parts manufacturers and major 
set producers, accounted for ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 of the receiv- 
ers manufactured last year, accord- 


' ing to the research department of 


Television-Electronics Fund, Inc. 
Television’s greatest year came in 

the face of the controversy over 

color TV, new excise taxes, tighter 


credit restrictions, material short- 


ages and mounting military re- 
quirements for electronic equip- 
ment. Its explosive growth was ac- 
complished despite rising costs of 
living which left the public with 
less to spend on luxury items. The 
2% year freeze on the construction 
of new telecasting stations which 
kept a number of major markets 
without telecasting service, and thus 
hindered sales, remained in force. 

For the television broadcasters 
the year was one of tremendous 
progress. As of Jan. 1, 1950 only a 
little more than 2,000 advertisers 
were using television, according to 
Rorabaugh Reports. By Jan. 1, 
1951 there were 4,000, some 3,800 of 
which are local rather than nation- 
al sponsors. The industry’s gross 
time sales, estimated by the Federal 
Communications Commission at $34 
million in 1949, topped $75 million 
last year, with network time ac- 
counting for over $50 million, well 
over double the 1949 total. 


Stations In Black 

Chicago’s four television stations 
—WNBQ, WBKB, WENR-TV and 
WGN-TV-shared in this bonanza 
of advertisers. All four reached the 
point where they began to operate 
in the black. All four lengthened 
their telecasting days toward the 
end of 1950 to include before noon 
and after midnight hours, in order 
to offer more time to advertisers. 
Still many accounts were turned 
away for lack of time. 

When the FCC lifts its freeze on 
new telecasting stations, a move that 
is expected in 1951, Chicago is 
tentatively scheduled to get three 
more TV stations. Among the more 
than 300 station applications that 
have been held up pending the 
allocation of frequencies, four are 
for the Chicago area. 

During 1950, Commander Eugene 
MacDonald of Zenith Corp. re- 
ceived permission from the FCC to 
run an experimental test of Phone- 
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MOHAWK CARTAGE 
COMPANY 


1303 N. MOHAWK 


“NEAR NORTH SIDE” 


General Cartage 
Contractors 


vont Michigan 2-5031 


IF NO 
ANS. 
CALL 


Michigan 2-0707 


Fast Efficient Service 


Contract Work Is Our Specialty 
e@ Hourly @ Daily e Weekly 
@ Monthly Basis 


e Any size truck available 
@ Trucks lettered with your name 
@ Qualified Drivers - Bonded - Insured 


We'll Solve Those 
Trucking Problems 


SERVICE TO THE 
PROFESSION 


Corporations! Trusts!! Indi- 
viduals! For each problem in 
financing, for each unusual 
situation — we will try fo 


arrange a mortgage in your 
best interests. 


“5. LA SALLE STRE 
CHICAGO CEn. 6-2545 


Louis C. Sudler Carroll H. Sudler, Jr. 
Oliver S. Turner William A. P. Watkins 


REAL ESTATE 


Management e Appraisals e Sales 
e Insurance e Mortgages 


SUDLER & CU. 


134 North La Salle St. 
DEarborn 2-0900 Chicago 2 
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Plate and Mat Service 
to Advertisers 


ELECTROTYPES - NICKELTYPES - STEREOTYPES 
NEWSPAPER MATRICES - PLASTIC PLATES 


Partridge & Anderson 


Company 
712 Federal Street « HA 7-3732 + Chicago 


REALTORS 
Sales * Management ° Insurance 
INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 


39 South La Salle Street Chicago 3, Illinois 
Telephone ANdover 3-1300 


THE GRIFFITH 
LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Producers of ‘PRAGUE POWDER” the “Safe, Fast 
Cure for Smoked Hams, Bacon and Ready-To-Eat 


Hams.” 


Makers of PURIFIED SPICES for Home Use 
We serve the Food Industries with new, scientific 
processing methods and materials 


Phone LAfayette 3-7505 


1415-35 West 37th Street CHICAGO 9 
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vision. This is a system for offering] 
top quality motion pictures to teley 
viewers at a nominal cost througk 
a hook-up with the telephone co 
pany. The 90-day test, which began 
Jan. 1, 1951, is being conducted i 
Chicago on channel 2. Both tha 
picture and sound of the movie are 
scrambled until the telephone com 
pany supplies the missing impulsé 
at the request of the set owner. Hé 
is then charged $1 on his monthly 
telephone bill for each picture or 
which he receives such service. 

Three different movies, each a 
full length quality movie of recent 
vintage, are being offered daily to 
the 300 Chicago families who are 
participating in the Phonevisio 
test. Families used for the experii 
ment were chosen by the National 
Opinion Research Center of thé 
University of Chicago. FCC willl 
study results of the tests to se 
whether Phonevision is in the pub+ 
lic interest and therefore may b 
authorized. Trade sources attributed 
cooperation on the part of major 
film companies to nudging from 
the Department of Justice. 


Color Controversy 


In the Fall the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission precipitated a 
bitter controversy when it estab- 
lished the color telecasting system } 
fostered by the Columbia Broad- - 
casting System as the U. S. standard. . 
The Columbia system is mechanical. . 
Electronic systems for color telecast- - 
ing were in development by Radio» 
Corporation of America and several . 
others. The result was a court ac- - 
tion to set aside the FCC ruling 
establishing the CBS system as the 
sole system. Litigants are carrying — 
the case to the Supreme Court. 

Because of the demand for black 
and white receivers and the increas- 
ing military needs for electronic 
equipment, set manufacturers be- 
lieve that the color controversy has 
become somewhat academic. They 
doubt that the industry would have 
either the materials or engineering 
manpower to go into color TV on 
any major scale, even if the contro- 
versy had already been resolved 
finally by the courts. 

Most critical of the metals that 
go into television sets is cobalt; 
which when combined with alumi- 
num and nickel, makes magnets for 
television coils and speakers and 
radio parts. It is under strict alloca- 
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tion by the National Production 
Authority and civilian use has been 
cut back sharply. 

_ A substitute for cobalt is being 
sought by TV set makers. Radio 
Corporation of America and others 


of war-short copper, cobalt and 
nickel. 

_ How much these shortages and 
military orders will cut 1951 output 
of TV sets is unknown. Estimates 
_ have ranged from a 25 to 40 per cent 
‘eutback. Delivery of electronic 
equipment to the government in 
1950 was less than $500,000,000 
_ Present defense appropriations call 
- for a tremendous set-up in the de- 
mand for electronic devices and 
equipment, into the billions this 


year. The industry as of January 1 
had already received approximately 
$1.8 billion in contracts from the 
military. 

While overshadowed by televi- 
sion, production and sales of radio 
sets totaled 13,750,000 units in 1950, 
one-third more than in 1949, and 
approximately the same as the in- 
dustry sold in its best prewar year 
of 1941. Data from Television- 
Electronics Fund, Inc. indicates that 
3,500,000 of the 1950 radio output 
came from the Chicago area. At the 
peak of the Fall boom in radios and 
TV, manufacturers were producing 
at an annual rate of 10,000,000 
television sets and 17,000,000 radios. 

TV is nowhere near the 95 per 
cent saturation of market that radio 
now has. As of January | it was 
estimated that only one-third of the 
25 million families within a 40 mile 
radius of the 63 telecasting areas 
have TV receivers. 


Heavy Demand On 
City Utilities 


| EAR-RECORD industrial ac- 
ON tivity in the Chicago area, 
coupled with a tremendous up- 
surge in residential construction, 
again swelled the demand for Chi- 
 cago’s public utility services to 
new high peaks in 1950. The fact 


are trying out a different electronic 

principle using an electrostatic tube. 

~Philco Corp. has had a private 

showing before the NPA of an 

austerity ITV set that cuts the use 
| 


Commonwealth Edison Company opened giant Rid 


that the city’s major utilities could 
accommodate the astonishingly large 
demands of its customers re-em- 


phasized the wisdom of vast post- 
war expansion programs in the 
utilities field. Had not the city’s 
major utilities programmed these 


geland generating station. 
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SPARKLING CLEAN 


FROM CEILING TO FLOOR 


TENANTS 
SERVICE BUREAU 


SERVING METROPOLITAN CHICAGO 
OVER 20 YEARS! 

Office Bldgs. - Industrial Offices - Stores 
Warehouses - Banks - Studios - Theaters 
Shops - Schools - New and Old Bldgs. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED 


Machine Scrubbing - Waxing - Polishing 
Floor Cleaning - Cork Reconditioning 
New, Modern Equipment for Cleaning 

Carpets and Rugs—Venetian Blinds Cleaned, 

& Repaired— Quality New Blinds Sold 


® COURTEOUS, TRAINED EMPLOYEES - 
@ FULLY INSURED 

© PROMPT, QUALITY WORK 

@ FREE ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN 


‘NSION 11 
SE MART PLAZA 


Gas and Electric 


FORK-LIFT TRUCKS 


and 


TOWING TRACTORS 


Sales 


Hand-Lift Trucks 
Tote Boxes 
Pallets 


Electric Powered 
Hand Trucks 


SAcramento 2-5036 


VV)odern HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT, INC. 


625 N. KEDZIE AVE. 
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SERVICE 


Universal Oil Products Company 


offers a complete service to the 


Petroleum Refining Industry, value 


of which is best evidenced by the 


success of hundreds of UOP Proc- 


esses in refineries all over the 
world. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


oF General Offices: 310 S. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 4, Illinois, USA 
UNIVERSAL SERVICE PROTECTS “YOUR REFINERY 


Laboratories: Riverside, Illinois 


CARLOAD 
DISTRIBUTION 


City Wide and Suburban 
Deliveries 


a 
at 


,% 0° 
sty” STIVERS 
OFFICE 
SERVICE 


\ 


Elmwood Park, Evanston, Franklin 
Park, Lincolnwood, Norwood Park, 
Park Ridge, Skokie. 


NORTH HARLEM CARTAGE 
3850 N. Nora Ave. 
Chicago 34, III. 
SPring 7-7670 


EXPERIENCED TYPING and COM- 
PUTING HELP FOR YOUR TEM- 
PORARY NEEDS 


7 So. Dearborn St. DEarborn 2-5210 
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gigantic capital expenditures years i) 
earlier, the ohances are that Chi-- 
cago, with its onrushing industrial | 
community, would have experi- +} 
enced shortages in one or another ' 
basic utility service in 1950. 

Last year witnessed little if any 
slackening in the pace of the ex- 
pansion drives. Construction began 
on a huge new gas pipeline from 
Texas to the Chicago area. One of 
the world’s largest electric power 
generating stations swung into 
operation. New telephones by the 
tens of thousands were placed in 
service in the area, and telephone 
service was speeded by a number 
of equipment improvements. 

Individual accounts of progress 
in each major utility follow. 


ELECTRICITY 


HE time lag between manage- 
a tee initial decision to expand 
productive capacity and the actual 
activation of such new operating 
facilities is longer in the electric 
power generating industry than in 
almost any other field of enterprise. 
At best, three to four years are re- 
quired between the time manage- 
ment stamps “OK” on plans for a 
huge generating plant and the day 
that installation begins sending 
electricity to industrial and _ resi- 
dential consumers. Thus, even as it 
was straining to complete an al- 
ready gigantic postwar expansion 
program, the Commonwealth Edi- 
son system last year was compelled, 
on the basis of still larger power 
demand expectations in the Chica- 
go area, to revise the building pro- 
gram upward. 

At the beginning of 1950, the 
Edison system’s postwar. expansion | 
program contemplated an addition- 
al 774,000 kilowatts of generating 
capacity by 1952. About one-third 
of this added capacity had been 
brought into service by the first of 
the year; the second third was 
scheduled for completion during 
1950. Then, in midyear, came Ko- 
rea, and almost ‘immediately after- 
wards the certainty of accelerated 
industrial activity throughout the 
11,000-square mile area served by 
the Edison system. 

The result was that in the latter 
months of 1950 Commonwealth 
Edison placed orders for three more 
generating units that would add 
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“still another 360,000 kilowatts of 
generating capacity to the system. 


The newly scheduled units, planned 
for completion in 1953, would 


‘raise the system’s postwar expansion 
program to include facilities with a 
combined capacity of 1,134,000 kilo- 
“watts. 


Impressive as these expansion 
figures were, their measurement of 


the Chicago area’s phenomenal in- 


dustrial growth was even more ap- 
parent when compared with former 


- years. By the end of 1950, Common- 
_ wealth Edison had increased its 


capacity to 2,802,000 kilowatts, al- 


~ most 70 per cent over 1929. By the 
-_end of 1953, the system’s capacity, 
under present planning, would 


reach 3,400,000 kilowatts, or just 
about double its capacity of 20 years 
ago. 


Added Capacity 


High point of the year for Com- 
monwealth Edison was the comple- 
tion in November of the new Ridge- 
land generating station. The huge, 
super-efficient installation is the na- 
tion’s first electric generating sta- 
tion that is fully equipped with the 
cyclone-type furnace which eco- 
nomically burns crushed rather than 
powdered coal. Ridgeland was orig- 
inally scheduled to have two 150, 
000-kilowatt generating units; the 
first in operation last year and the 
second in the Summer of 1951. But 
under accelerated 1950 planning, 
two additional 150,000-kilowatt units 
were ordered for Ridegland. They 
will raise its capacity by the end of 
1953 to 600,000 kilowatts, making 
this one station large enough to 
serve a city of more than 1,000,000 
people. 

Ridgeland’s generating units are 
the most efficient in the world. As 
pointed out during dedication cere- 
monies, it required a pound and a 
half of Ilinois coal to produce one 
kilowatt-hour of electricity in 1925. 
Ridgeland can produce the same 
amount of power with only one 
pound of coal. This means that 
Ridgeland, with four generating 
units in 1953, will consume about 
6,000 tons of coal a day to produce 
the amount of power that would 
have required 9,000 tons 25 years 
ago. 
Work had begun on Ridgeland 
in August, 1947, and at the peak 
of construction 2,500 men had been 
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Cities Service Terminal & Compounding plant, Chicago. 


Newest li 


NOW!...The newest... finest... 


most modern plant for compounding 


and packaging lubricating oils 


Month by month you see the proof piling 
up of still more Cities Service growth... 
strength . . . progressiveness. Now the 
latest Cities Service facilities have been 
added in Chicago’s Cicero district. Here 
a completely modern 25-million-gallon 
plant is in full operation today, to serve 
you with lubricants of characteristic Cities 


Service quality. C iT] 2 SG 


The size of this complete plant.. .its 
rail and water transport advantages... and 
the excellence of its output signify the 
progress Cities Service is attaining 
throughout its marketing area. Cities 
Service has been progressive and will 
remain so, always striving to provide its 
dealers ...its customers ...with the finest 
petroleum products made. 


GRIP BELT General Contractors 


VEE Paving and Grading 


PULLEYS Cinders & Black Soil 


Available in all standard sizes. 


EASY TO MOUNT 


rae: FRENZEL BROTHERS C0. 


Positive locking clamp fit : i 
Better sheaves for better drives 3015 N. California Avenue 
Phone KEystone 9-5970 


Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. CHICAGO 18, ILL. 


23 S. Desplaines St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


SERVICE 
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The New Autofeed .. . 


Higher capacity in both tonnage and speed, with fully automatic stock 
feeding, makes this the truly modern press for high speed production 
stamping. Costly press downtime is greatly reduced because of sub- 
stantially greater frame rigidity which reduces vibration at higher oper- 
ating speeds. For this reason your dies last longer between grinds. 
Available from 50 to 800 tons in extra heavy construction. 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 


2100 South 52nd Avenue, Chicago 50, Ill. 


PRACTICAL SPECIALISTS 


and REPUTABLE DEALERS in 
PURCHASE AND RESALE OF 


METAL WORKING MACHINERY 


e Especially for nd 


FORGING e BOLTS e NUTS e 
SHEET METAL STAMPING ° 


RIVETS e STRUCTURAL 
HEAT TREATING EQUIPMENT 


Donahue Steel Products Company 

WAREHOUSE and SALESROOM 

74th Street and Damen Avenue 
| Phones HEmlock 4-2820-21 


CHICAGO 36, ILL. 


~' presses 
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at work on the project. More than 
4,600 carloads of material had been 
brought to the plant site, including 
270 cars of boiler parts and 41 cars 
of turbine and generator parts. The 
largest single piece of equipment, 
a 145-ton generator, had come by 
rail from East Pittsburgh in a train 
running only in daylight hours at 
a maximum speed of 15 miles an 
hour to protect the precision parts 
of the massive machine. 

Earlier in the year, work was 
completed on a_ 107,000-kilowatt 
generating unit at the Joliet station 
of the Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois. The unit went 
into operation in February. Work 
also progressed during the year on 
a 110,000-kilowatt unit at the Wau- 
kegan station of the same company. 
The latter unit is scheduled for 
completion in the Summer of 1952. 
The Waukegan unit, together with 
a 60,000-kilowatt unit at Public 
Service’s Dixon station (scheduled 
for activation in the Spring of 
1953) and the additional Ridgeland 
units, will bring the Edison system 
to its current postwar goal. 


Electricity Sales Up 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
and Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois require in excess 
of 9,000,000 tons of coal annually 
or about one-sixth of the output of 
Illinois mines. In view of the 
crippling effects of coal strikes in 
1946, 1947 and 1948, the system 
took steps last year to build up its 
coal storage reserve to include a 
120-day supply (more than 3,200,- 
000 tons) rather than the previous 
90-day safety margin. 

The combination of booming in- 
dustrial production coupled with 
record-breaking residential build- 
ing again swelled electricity con- 
sumption to a new all-time high in 
the Chicago area last year. Both 
the demand for and output of elec- 
tricity during 1950 exceeded by a 
wide margin the record levels estab- 
lished during World War II. 

Total electricity sales of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company and 
the Public Service Company of 
Northern. Illinois reached a peak 
13,280,774,314 kilowatts in 1950, ex- 
ceeding the 1949 total of 12,273,- 
665,026 kilowatts by slightly over 
eight per cent. 


Work began on a third gas pipeline to Chicago area. 


GAS COMPANY OBSERVES 100TH ANNIVERSARY 


ae | Sieg year 1950 was an occasion 


for pleasant reminiscing for the 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany of Chicago. It was just a 
hundred years ago that the robust 
frontier city of Chicago (pop. 30,- 
000) watched a curious new func- 
tionary, the lamplighter, begin his 
twilight chores for the first time. 
Gas service had begun in Chicago 
on the evening of September 4, 
1850. At the outset, a mere 15,000 
cubic feet of gas was required each 
night to illuminate 99 street lamps, 
36 gas burners in the City, and the 
amazingly “modern” gas fixtures 
that had been installed in 125 of 
Chicago’s more elegant homes of 
a century ago. 

To modernday Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company, 15,000 cubic 
feet of gas is a rather piddling 
amount of fuel. On a very cold 
winter day, of which there were 
five in 1950, Peoples Gas was pout- 
ing out more than 330,000,000 
cubic feet of mixed gas. In 1950, 
this gas was moving through 3,600 
miles ‘of gas mains in the™ City 
streets, thence through 500,000 serv- 
ive pipes to residences and _ busi- 
ness houses in the Chicago area, 
where it was recorded by almost 
a million gas meters. 

Although the comparison with a 


century ago was impressive enough, 
Peoples Gas in 1950 still faced one 
great problem: more people wanted 
the convenience, cleanliness and 
comfort of gas heat than the com- 
pany could possibly accommodate. 
Two major pipelines from the Texas 
Panhandle and Western Oklahoma 
to the Chicago area had already 
reached their ultimate daily capac- 
ity of 522,750,000 cubic feet of gas 
in 1949. Yet, the backlog of poten- 
tial customers awaiting gas service 
for space heating continued to 
climb rapidly. 

By the end of 1950 more than 
90,000 names were on the com- 
pany’s waiting list for gas heat. Al- 
though a third pipeline, authorized 
by the Federal Power Commission in 
June, 1950, was already crawling 
northward from the Gulf Coast of 
Texas near Houston, even this new 
line with an ultimate daily capacity 
of more than 500,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas would fall considerably short 
of meeting demand. 

Work actually began on the l,- 
019-mile, 30-inch line on August 
29, 1950. Some 2500 men work- 
ing at eight construction “spreads” 
along the route had completed a 
third of the $130,000,000 line by 
the end of the year. The new line, 
being built by Texas Illinois Nat- 
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SIXTY-TWO YEARS 
OF RELIABLE SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


George S. Lurie 
Company 


GEORGE S. LURIE, A. E. NEUBERG 
HARRY L. SHLAES, M.A.I. 
(Partners) 


REAL ESTATE 


Business and 
Industrial Properties 


Sales — Appraisals — 
Management 


120 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
FRanklin 2-0370 
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In Stock 
Immediate Delivery 


© Acid © Garden 

° Air © Greasing 
© Beer © Hydraulic 
® Boiler © Paint Spray 
¢ Brewers © Radiator 
© Chemical © Sand Blast 
© Creamery ° Steam 

© Dairy © Suction 

© Fire ° Vacuum 

© Fuel Oil ¢ Water 

® Gasoline ¢ Welding 


HOSE SPECIALISTS 
For More Than 
30 YEARS 


Phone Mr. Roberts For 
Immediate Service 


FR anklin 2-4073 
AMAZON Hose & Rubber Co. 
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MPT TTT TOO POT TL TE EEL TT 


130 N. JEFFERSON ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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LEADING THE WAY... 


to more goods for more people 
at lower cost through mass production 


VW. at VERSON, are proud of our position of leadership 


in the development of more efficient machines for 
mass production of formed metal products. Gigantic steps ° 
forward have been made in recent years toward our goal of 
fully automatic, high speed forming of metal with a minimum 
of handling and now we are extending these methods to an 
ever increasing variety of jobs. 
If you mass produce a metal product we would welcome the 
opportunity to discuss with you the possibilities of high speed, 
automatic production and point out how you can reduce your 


unit costs. Call us today! 


VERSON ALLSTEEL PRESS COMPANY 


9300 S$. KENWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS @ HOLMES ST. AND LEDBETTER DR., DALLAS 8, TEXAS 


Phone: REgent 4-8200 Phone: Harwood 4177 
A VERSON PRESS FOR EVERY JOB FROM 60 TONS UP! 
BLANKING PRESSES e FORGING PRESSES @ DRAWING PRESSES 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES e PRESS BRAKES e DIES e DIE CUSHIONS 


GENERAL WAREHOUSE 
& TRANSPORTATION 
COMPANY 


,..and personal service is what you get from General 
Warehouse and Transportation Company. Modern 
warehousing facilities, including bonded warehouse 
and cooler space . . . plus complete distribution func- 
tions . . . all administered by experts on a Personal 
Service basis for greater efficiency and economy. 


@ PICKUP and DELIVERY . . . 8 warehouses centrally-located 
for faster service 


@ PACKING and RECOOPERING @ YARD STORAGE 
@ STORAGE and TRANSIT @ POOL-CAR DISTRIBUTION 
@ PRIVATE SIDINGS on Penn, C&NW and CMStP&P railroads 


+. free switching from all railroads 


Whether on carloads or L.C.L.—find out how 
personal service can benefit you—write or phone 


GENERAL WAREHOUSE AND TRANSPORTATION CO. 


844 N. HALSTED STREET Camus Member American 


(7, 
CHICAGO 28, ILLINOIS F: Warehousemen's 
MOhawk 4-3070 a Association 
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ural Gas Pipeline Company, a 
newly-organized affiliate of Peoples 
Gas, is expected to be completed 
by November, 1951, in time to 
provide gas for space heating next 
winter for 20,000 families on the 
company’s 90,000-family waiting 
list. 

Initial capacity of the line upon 
completion will be about 383,000,- 
000 cubic feet daily. Capacity is 
expected, however, to be increased 
to an ultimate daily flow of more 
than 500,000,000 cubic feet, as 
compressors are added along the 
line and additional sources of nat- 
ural gas are obtained in the Gulf 
Coast area. But even this ultimate 
capacity will enable the company 
to accommodate, by the heating 
season of 1952-53, only 26,000 addi- 
tional families. Thus, the total 
addition of 46,000 new gas space 
heating customers will not quite 
cut the current waiting list in half 
— not to mention additional cus- 
tomer prospects between now and 
the end of 1952. 


Storage Problem 


The real problem facing Peoples 
Gas is not one of more pipelines. 
As Peoples Chairman James F. 
Oates Jr., pointed out recently, 
“It has been estimated that, were 
it economically feasible and the 
vast reserves of gas available, the 
construction of six new 30-inch 
pipelines, at a cost of at least $125,- 
000,000 a line, would be required 
to supply gas for the peak day (in 
the Chicago area), to serve the 
potential space heating load of that 
day.” 

The chief hope of solving Chi- 
cago’s postwar gas supply problem 
thus depends not upon additional 
pipelines, but upon the feasibility 
of storing natural gas in the Chica- 
go area during the Summer months, 
when pipeline capacity is well in 
excess of mild-weather demands. 
Actually, just such a storage project 
was in the exploratory stage last 
year. Understandably, Peoples Gas 
spoke guardedly of the project, 
lest the vast backlog of Chicago- 
area families on the company’s 
Waiting list allow their hopes to 
outrun realities. 

Late in the year, geologists and 
gas engineers began poking into 
a sandstone stratum some 1,600 feet 
below the surface of Kankakee 
county in Illinois. Geological spec- 
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‘ 
ulation had it that this unusual 
‘stratum formed a “dome” or, in 
more precise geological parlance, 
an anticline formation, that might 
_ serve as a gigantic underground 


Storage area for natural gas. 


“Dome” Search 


If the “dome” met technical re- 
quirements, it appeared possible 
that natural gas could be pumped 
_ down into the sandstone stratum 
under sufficient pressure to dis- 
ss place the salt water, which in turn 
would seal off ‘the underground 
' storage area by the so-called “water 
bubble” method. It was not the 
first time that such a technique 
~ had been tried in the United States. 
Similar underground gas _ storage 
_ fields had proved successful on a 
much smaller scale elsewhere, but 
_ this was the first time that such an 
effort had been undertaken in 
northern Illinois. 


How significantly would under- 
_ ground storage improve winter gas 
availability in the Chicago area? 
_ A precise answer, based on a wholly 
exploratory program, was impos- 
sible. Undoubtedly, however, it 
_ would improve availability mate- 
_ rially. At best, it might well bring 
an end to the gas space heating 
_ waiting listing in the Chicago area. 

Meanwhile last year, gas con- 
sumption by general customers of 
the Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
- Company moved sharply upward, 
_ reflecting the high level of indus- 
trial activity in the area. Total gas 


‘tomers reached 636,246,158 therms 
during the year, an increase of 
slightly more than 23 per cent over 
1949. This was more than double 
the 11 per cent increase in gas 
sales from 1948 to 1949. 


WATER 


HICAGO collected the largest 
X. water bill in history from its 
industrial and residential users in 
1950, yet it continued to charge 
the lowest water rate for any ma- 
jor city in the nation. Bureau of 
Water collections reached a new 
high of $18,502,831 in 1950, top- 
ping the prior peak of $17,875,064 
collected in 1948 and the some- 
‘what smaller total of $17,651,284 
in 1949. 

Metered customers paid the city 


sales to the company’s general cus- 


one of the famous “Mile of Light” |) 


tor gives a strong beam of pre- 
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and signaling switch always works. 
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ROBERT WHITE & CO. 


(Est=. 190] 
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Factories 
Warehouses 
Lofts 
Industrial Sites 
This office has specialized in the sale, 


rental, and management of industrial 


property for 51 years. 


39 S. LaSalle Street STate 2-7200 


GITS ‘““ONE-HAND” 
KNIFE 

Highest quality carbon 
steel blade, safelocks 
in 5 positions. Un- 
breakable plastic han- 
dles in six lustrous 
colors. 


GITS RAZOR-NIFE 
AND KEY CHAIN 
Razor blade with a 
safety handle.  Refill- 
able. Assorted lustrous 
colors. 


GITS LETTER OPENER 
Transparent, with off- 
set magnifying handle. 
Endurably sharp edges. 
PAR-KIT No. 377 
Ingenious combination 
of wind shield ice 
scraper, key chain and 
coin roe 5 Holds 2 
._ nickels an pennies 
No. 200 Junior —Giways ready for 


“Plastic Eye’’ [ie t 
Fleshlight Foiansie costae 


ASK your specialty jobber to show you 
the complete line of Gits Quality Plas- 
tic Products, or write direct, using cou- 
pon below. 


GITS MOLDING CORP. 


GITS 
Quality 


Plastic Products 
riendship and 
ing a warm \ 
remembrance! 
st is sma se 

Hi: valve high! 


‘Plastic Eye’’ 
Flashlight 


“Super Right Angle” 
Unbreakable Plastic 
FLASHLIGHT — 


Flashlights. Nickel plated brass, |} 
lacquered, perfect parabolic reflec- |) 


light. 3-way “ON-OFF” 


Transparent or lustrous colored case. 


Te ag ge oe ae Net EE OTT Fe ee “ 4637 W. HURON STREET CHICAGO 44, ILL. 


Gentlemen: 


' 
[ Please send me at once sample of the [) Bracelet Key Holder | 
item | have checked below and prices in [7 Shoe Horn 
Be ee ea quantity. ater Fel 
(O Plain [5 With imprint o Par-Kit | 
DB “Plastic Eye” ean ht (1 The items you illustrate do not fully satisfy my | 
ot pecatic ye yi | a Fle Blight needs, so please send me your complete catalog and | 
cote Mant nie pr oo full information. (PLEASE PRINT) 
(] Razor-Nife and Key Chain NAME ore rence teens l 
L) Letter Opener COMPANY 
Bale ADDRESS I 
CE) Stir Stix CNG cert oe oe pemerae | 


Check all your Decal 
needs with Meyercord. 
Designs produced in 
any size or colors for use 
on wood, metal, glass, 


plastics, even fabric and 
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a $14,335,987 water bill in 1950, 
compared with $13,615,858 in 1949. 
Meter rates are paid by all manu- 
facturing, industrial and commer- 
cial users of water, all residences 
with four or more families and all 
other users whose bill would 
amount to $35 a year or more it 
they were on an assessed basis. 


Flat Rate Revenue Up 


Assessed or flat rate customers, 
mostly residential users, paid the 
city $4,166,843 last year as against 
$4,035,425 in 1949. 

Higher revenues were due to 
two factors: an increase in the 
number of water connections to 
438,765 from 434,552 in 1949, and 


rubber. Easily applied 

edb : y 4 and “stay put’. Wash- the elimination of the discount for 
GH ELASTECAT iat 77) able, durable, uniform prompt payment of water bills. 
Fo et SE and color-tested. Main This discount, which has varied 
cet eoe glass a0 ge plant in Chicago assures from time to time, was eliminated 
china direct service. Let our entirely at the beginning of 1950. 
Free vesiGNinc ANY Wa fifty years of Decal The basic rate of eight cents per 
TECHNICAL SERV experience help you. thousand gallons still is the same 
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design Deca? thods- | 
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'. $323 W. Lake St. 


Total gallonage pumped from 
Lake Michigan to city and sub- 
urban subscribers actually declined 
somewhat last year to 347,038,000,- 
000 from 354,912,000,000 gallons in 
1949. The breakdown of consump- 
tion is not yet available for 1950, 
but in 1949, 330,153,000,000 or 
93.02 per cent went to city ac 
counts and the remainder to sub- 
urban subscribers within the Sani- 
tary District. 


"ORD CO. 


‘Chicago 44, lil. 


A) YOU TRUST 
A ITS QUALITY 


Meter Ratio Down 


ss In 1950 the ratio of metered ac- 
1a = counts to flat rate customers de- 
petals ‘1 ‘ clined fractionally. In 1950 27.77 
"i per cent of water connections were 
metered, compared with 27.81 per 
cent in 1949. 

Plans were completed last year 
for a new $85,000,000 water filtra- 
tion plant in Lake Michigan just 
north of Navy Pier. Oscar E. Hew- 
itt, commissioner of public works, 
announced that construction would 
start in February, 1951. He esti- 
mated that the work would take 
five years. The city’s 1951 budget 
provides $850,000 for the plant. 
The rest of the $85,000,000 is to 
come from the sale of water certifi- 
cates, to be paid off from water 
bill collections. 
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THE COIN-OPERATED COOLER 
FOR COCA-COLA. The coin- 
operated cooler is in service in of- 
fices and factories where people 
work. Business management has 
discovered that these coolers bring 
a moment of relaxation — the 
pause that refreshes with ice-cold 
Coca-Cola — within a few steps 
of thirst, promoting the efficiency 
and contentment of workers. 


BOTTLED UNDER AUTHORITY OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY BY 
COCA-COLA BOTTLING CO., OF CHICAGO 19, ILL. 
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LOCAL TRANSPORTATION 


ie NG its 10-year, $150,000,- 
000 modernization program 
rolling again, after it had been 
temporarily halted in 1949, was the 
chief accomplishment of Chicago 
Transit Authority in 1950. It was, 
incidentally, the CTA’s third full 
“year as owner and operator of Chi- 
cago’s major local transit facilities. 
_ Approximately $23,000,000 worth 
of additional modern vehicles—200 
rapid transit cars, 551 propane 
buses, and 350 trolley buses—was 
financed during the year. This was 
accomplished by establishing a 
strong credit position which en- 
“abled the CTA to negotiate loans 
totaling about $17,500,000. The 
CTA supplemented the loans with 
$5,500,000 available from deprecia- 
_ tion and other reserves. 


Equipment Secures Loans 


The loans are secured by equip- 
ment trust certificates issued or 
_being issued to John Nuveen and 
Company, Chicago _ investment 
bankers, which in turn is selling 
the certificates to private investors. 
The CTA equipment purchases in 
1950 were significant in these three 
important respects: : 

1. The rapid transit cars were the 
first fleet purchases for Chicago in 
a quarter of a century. 

2. The propane bus order was 
the first ever placed by a transit 
system for a large fleet of buses of 
this type. It was also one of the 
largest bus orders in the history of 
the transit industry. 

3. The trolley bus purchase also 
set a record for the industry. 

These purchases of new cars and 
buses brought the CTA’s expendi- 
tures and commitments for modern 
equipment to approximately $60,- 
000,000, exceeding by $14,000,000 
the amount spent by the two for- 
mer companies in the 38 years im- 
mediately preceding the start of the 
CTA’s modernization program. 

At year-end a total of 2,815 cars 
and buses had been bought, and 
1846 of these modern units had 
: already been assigned to service. 
Three out of five surface system 
rides were starting on new equip- 
ment. About 355 miles of streetcar 
track in revenue service had been 
- converted to bus service since the 
start of the CTA’s modernization 


program. 
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WAbash 2-7367 


Blow Dirt, Dust, and Grit out of 
your machinery with a CLEMENTS- 
CADILLAC blower-suction cleaner. 
Save your temper — save time 
and trouble — by using this 
powerful cleaning tool regu- 
larly for good maintenance 
of motors, generators, 
switchboards, tool bins, 
stock bins — all of 
your equipment. 


MODEL HP 
] horsepower with 
2-speed control. 


TIME » MONEY 
PREVENT DAMAGE 
TO MACHINERY 
WITH THE... 


Made in 5 models 
with attachments for 
every cleaning job. 


PORTABLE COMBINATION 
BLOWER-SUCTION CLEANER 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


6624 S. NARRAGANSETT AVE. CHICAGO 38, ILL 


AUTOMATIC COAL STOKER 


Direct Factory Branch 


Combustioneer Div. of 
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STEEL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING CO. 


1532 S. Michigan Ave. 
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RUNKLE* THOMPSON ¢ KOVATS © INC 


dverlising Ty pographers and Printers 


650 W. Lake St., Chicago 6 


Telephone ANdover 3-7722 


Johnson Welding Equipment Co., Inc. 


SMITH’S “Lifelong and Lifetime’ 
Welding and Cutting Equipment 


McKAY Stainless & Mild Steel (Welding) 


Electrodes 
HOBART WELDERS : MANUFACTURERS 
JACKSON-DURO & EUREKA OF 

Electrode Holders and Products 
TWECO PRODUCTS Portable and Console 
SILFOS G “EASY FLO” - Silver Solders Radio-Phonographs 
GASO Shape Cutting Machines 
STOODY Hard Surfacing Products and 


CHICAGO EYE-SHIELD PRODUCTS 
ALLSTATE Low Temperature Welding 
Alloys and Fluxes 


Radio-Phonograph- Television 


Combinations 


STERLING Grinding Wheels Television Receivers 
BAYFLEX Disc Wheels 
SKILTOOLS, Electric and Pneumatic 


Arc Welders’ SUPPLIES and Accessories JACKSON INDUSTRIES, INC. 


REPAIRS to All Makes of Equipment 500 EAST 40TH STREET 
2640 W. Van Buren Chicago 12 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
VAnBuren 6-0177 
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With 100 new “L”-subway cars 
delivered during the year, one rapid — 
transit line, the Logan Square route 
which is soon to operate in the 
Milwaukee-Dearborn-Congress sub- 
way, had been completely equipped 
with these streamliners. Replace- 
ment of the outmoded cars on the 
Ravenswood “L” was also begun. 


Because of material shortages re- 
sulting from the national defense 
program, only 31 propane buses 
had been delivered by December 
31. Trolley bus deliveries were not 
to begin until early in 1951. The 
CTA, however, went ahead with the 
plans for converting 19 more street- 
car routes, in whole or in part, to 
bus operation, using the buses 
ordered during 1950. 


$70 Million In Improvements 


At the year-end, the moderniza- 
tion program, dating from 1945, 
was almost on schedule. Approxi- 
mately $70,000,000 had been spent 
or obligated for modernization 
purposes. 

The marked improvement in the 
CTA’s financial position was 
brought about by substantial oper- 
ating economies combined with 
the beneficial effect of a fare in- 
crease made late in 1949. In sharp 
contrast to 1949 operating results, 
when it failed by $856,158 to earn 
depreciation requirements, the CTA 
ended 1950 with a _ balance of 
$2,369,724 in excess of operation 
and maintenance expenses, debt 
service requirements, and deprecia- 
tion. 

The deficiency of $856,158 in 
depreciation requirements carried 
over from 1949 was overcome dur- 
ing the first five months of 1950. 
Thereafter the CTA accumulated 
funds for operating expense re- 
serve, for city compensation, and 
for modernization. From the year’s 
operations, there was approximate- 
ly $1,000,000. ear-marked as com- 
pensation to the city for use of 
city-owned streets, and the city- 
owned State Street subway. 


Revenues for 1950 were $h15,- 
812,984 compared with $116,239,258 
for 1949. Although labor and ma-- 
terial costs increased sharply, operat- 
ing and maintenance costs in 1950, 
totaling $101,843,010 were $3,652,- 
136 below operating and mainte- 
nance expenses in 1949, 
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TELEPHONES 


Zz A. THE end of the war slightly 


over 100,000 Chicago area fami- 


lies were on the waiting list for a 
_ telephone. 
that war-born inconvenience was 
no more than a memory — if, in- 
deed, Chicagoans thought about it 
at all. The biggest expansion pro- 
- gram in the history of the Illinois 
_ Bell Telephone Company had final- 
_ ly paid off—not only in ample tele- 
_ phones for virtually everyone who 
- wanted them, but measurably bet- 
_ ter service than ever before in the 


By last year, however, 


telephone company’s history. 
Last year the telephone waiting 


a list was reduced to a postwar low 
: of 1500, which was very close to a 


“normal” peacetime waiting list. 


_ During the year, Chicago's tele- 
- phones increased by 30,000 to a 


total of 1,534,000. Of these, 77 per 
cent now have dial service; 80,000 
South Side Chicago telephones hav- 
ing “gone dial” in 1950. In addi- 
tion, telephone customers in 10 Chi- 


cago suburbs — Cicero, Berwyn, 


Riverside, Lyons, Wheaton, High- 
land Park, Libertyville, Glenview, 
Calumet City and Burnham — also 


were provided with dial service for 


the first time in 1950. 


Heavy Call Load 


Whether due to improved service 
or simply the presence of much to 
talk about, Chicagoans last year 
kept their telephones humming. All 
told, they placed over two billion 


“~calls, which — as Illinois Bell stat- 


isticians figured it broke down to 


TELEPHONES IN USE 


1600 Thousands 
of Stations 


°o 
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adequate ~ 
industrial lighting 


pays dividends in 


security in outdoor areas 

* safety to workmen 

improved employee morale 

reduced rejects and spoilage 

increased production and improved quality 


less damaged equipment 


4 + + + ¥ 


improved plant appearance 


K-B’s lighting specialists provide a compre- 
hensive and convenient service, backed by 
an organization with 42 years experience 
in combining surveys, layouts, engineering, 
procurement, and construction into one effi- 
ciently integrated package. 


i Engineered Electrical Construction 


TO ASSURE PREPAREDNESS 


K-B 


SERVING 
INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1908 


Electrical 
Modernization 
is our 
specialty 


CALL OR WRITE... 


KELSO-BURNETT ELECTRIC CO. 


CHICAGO 6,ILL., 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Tel. WAbash 2-9060 
HOUSTON, TEX., 2302 Jefferson Street, Tel. ATwood 1551 


f 


Zc FRIDEN 
WU WM 


_. this New Fully Automatic Calculator provides a new standard 
of comparison for all figure-work. See this amazing calculator.... 


Learn an ease of operation never before experienced by users of 


calculating machines ...Ask for a demonstration on your own work. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE AGENCY 


..G. LXIROGER'S, INC. 


407 S DEARBORN -e WABASH 2-3334 © GHuInGeA GrOueel SI RNEOgias 
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MERC OR 


ACGMOUMPAGE Kes (LOIN WRC Ss 


Equipped with 
Merc ury Si witches, 
Assuring Longer 
ond Berfer Service 


MERCOID 


Mercoid Controls for 
TEMPERATURE + PRESSURE * LIQUID LEVEL 


, = {} 
CH? SAT/IICTIN ® 
Ghe Gherimostat for Idea/ Comfort 


CATALOG SENT UPOW REQUEST 


THE MERCOID CORPORATION * 4201 BELMONT AVE.. CHICAGO. 41, ILL 


America’s Leading Supply 
Pets and Equipment House for 


\ / Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs, 
Hospitals and Institutions 
A Here you will find the most complete selec- 


tion of china, glass, silver, white goods, kitchen 
equipment and utensils, janitors’ supplies, paper 
ITS RIGHT goods, furniture, floor coverings . . . end @ 
staff eager to supply your needs in the most 
efficient manner possible. 


atBERT PICK Co.1nc. 


2159 PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 9 < PHONE Virginia 7-2800 


HARRY S. CUTMORE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


QREE 
Sree 5 


APPRAISALS 


of Buildings, Machinery 
and Equipment for 


\\ VALUATION ENGINEERS Z/ Insurance Purposes 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
RAndolph 6-4545 


> 
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an average 1,425 calls for each fam- 
ily served by the company. If a 
subscriber dialed carefully, the com- 
pany added with disarming candor, 
he got only one and four-tenths 
wrong numbers all year long, testi- 
fying to the fact that, while the dial 
system is superbly accurate, it is not 
infallible. 

Illinois Bell reported other 1950 
improvements in the speed and ac- 
curacy of its service. Calls now take 
about 17 seconds to go through on 
the average. The average period a 
telephone goes without trouble has 
been lengthened to three years and 
four months — an all-time record. 
More than 190,000 customers can 
now dial their calls to 19 suburbs 
and many customers in these sub- 
urbs can also dial Chicago tele- 
phones direct. 

The company’s 1950 construction 
projects included sizeable additions 
of switchboard and other equip- 
ment in all of its 26 Chicago cen- 
tral office buildings. For each tele- 
phone in service, Illinois Bell has 
an average of $259 invested in 
buildings and equipment, compared 
with $209 in 1945. 


Defense Measures 


Despite the peacetime tenor of 
Illinois Bell’s report to its cus- 
tomers, the unsettled international 
picture still had to be taken into 
account in the company’s 1950 plan- 
ning. As the company’s new presi- 
dent, William V. Kahler put it, 
“Meeting the nation’s defense needs 
in the critical period ahead will be~ 
Illinois Bell’s No. 1 job.” 


The past year also witnessed the 
introduction of precautionary meas- 
ures to guard telephone company 
installations against sabotage. Alarm 
systems have been placed in opera- _ 
tion, access to vital buildings and — 
equipment rooms has been restricted 
to authorized personnel, and alter- 
native calling routes have been 
provided where needed. Company 
employes are being finger-printed 
for their own protection and have 
been alerted to the possibility of 
sabotage. The importance of secrecy 
of communication has also been re- 
emphasized. 

As Illinois Bell summed up its 
1950 problem, “The telephone com- 
pany is getting ready for what is to 
come. We must be strong in every 
way to play our essential part.” 


INCE 1939, the Western Tax 
yy Council, Inc., with headquar- 

ters in Chicago, has been urg- 
_ ing state legislatures throughout the 
nation to pass resolutions calling 
upon Congress to limit federal in- 
come taxes to 25 per cent of an in- 
dividual’s income, and at the same 
- time reduce all other income taxes 


proportionately. The limitation, of 


course, would apply only in peace- 
time. 

To many people this unique tax- 
limitation campaign has seemed 
like useless labor, since state legis- 
latures have no control over feder- 
al taxes. However, the Constitution 
provides that if two-thirds of the 
states so petition Congress, it must 
submit a constitutional amendment 
to the people. Thus, if 32 states 
officially endorse a Constitutional 
amendment limiting federal taxes 
to 25 per cent of net income, Con- 


gress must submit such an amend- 


ment for ratification If three-quar- 
ters of the states subsequently ratify 
the amendment, it becomes part ot 
the Constitution. 

Is this a long and cumbersome 
procedure? Obviously, it Sse y Cl 
since 1939, the Western Tax Coun- 
cil has convinced 20 state legisla- 
tures that a 25 per cent ceiling on 
federal peacetime income taxes 
would be desirable. If. 12 more 
states follow their lead, the stage 
will be set for the Constitutional 
amendment. The Western Tax 
Council believes that once the 
amendment is actually proposed, it 
will be quickly ratified. 

The 20 states which have en- 
dorsed the proposal are: Wyoming, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Rhode Island, 
Mississippi, Lowa, Maine, Michigan, 
Massachusetts, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Illinois, Ala- 
‘bama, Kentucky, New Jersey, New 


By FRANK E. PACKARD 


Executive Vice-President, Western Tax 
Council, 


Inc. 


Hampshire, Nebraska and Louisi- 
Alva 

Behind the growing list of states 
backing the proposal is public senti- 
ment that peacetime income taxes 
have passed the reasonable stage. 
When the income tax was first en- 
acted in 1913, the rates ran from 
one to six per cent. By 1917 the 
top bracket had risen to 13 per 
cent, and thereafter soared to 63 
per cent during the first World 
War. In the 1920’s it was gradually 
scaled down to 24 per cent as reve- 
nues increased. During World War 
II, the maximum rate reached 91 per 
cent. In 1947 it dropped to 82 per 
cent, and today it is back to the 91 
per cent top level, with higher rates 
in the offing for the middle 
brackets. 

The Western Tax Council is 
aware that it will take a herculean 
effort to achieve its goal. This year, 
for example, it is working in 27 
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states whose legislatures are in ses- 
sion and will continue working 
until it has won the necessary 32 
states. 

A standard question asked of the 
council is: can the federal govern- 
ment live on decreased revenues re- 
sulting from this amendment? The 
Council answers: before the Korean 
situation, federal revenues from all 
sources were in the neighborhood 
of $40 billions. Corporate and in- 
dividual income taxes accounted for 
approximately $29 billions of total 
revenues. A tax ceiling of 25 per 
cent, plus scaling down all other 
income taxes in proportion, would 
decrease federal revenues by an 
estimated $614 billions, leaving the 
government $3334 billions on which 
to live. Since the 25 per cent limita- 
tion applies only in time of peace, 
the question then becomes: is $3334 
billions sufficient for peacetime 
operations of the federal govern- 
ment, without throwing any burden 
on. the states? 


Economy Proposals 

The Hoover Commission, consid- 
ering the 1949 federal budget of 
$38 billions, reported that from $3 
to $5 billions could be saved by 
governmental reorganization alone. 
In December, 1949, Senator. Harry 
F. Byrd of Virginia, chairman of 
the joint committee on reduction 
of non-essential federal expendi- 
tures, reported that the 1950-51 
budget could be pared by lopping 
off some $7 billions of non-essen- 
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States which have adopted tax limitation resolution 
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WANT 
THE 


RIGHT 


RETAIL 
OR 
DISPLAY 
LOCATION 
IN 
CHICAGO? 


Modernization 


of the 


State-Madison 
Building 


is now complete <a 


and more than 93 per cent of the rentable area is 
under lease. The remaining units, ranging from a 
few hundred to 15,000 square feet, are excellent 
for offices, showrooms and displays, because 
the STATE-MADISON BUILDING is in the 
heart of Chicago’s great State Street retail 
district and close to the hotels where out-of- 
town buyers stay. Your inquiries are invited, 


Lf, 
Vey 
Lf 
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f, 


Write or call for full information 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO., Agents 
22 West Madison Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 
Telephone: STate 2-3000 


An Agency is known 
by the companies it keeps 


MOORE, CASE, LYMAN & HUBBARD is especially 


proud of the companies it represents. Many have been * 
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tial expenditures. In January, 1950, 
Senator Paul H. Douglas of Illinois 
outlined nine specific ways of cut- 
ting $42 billions from the budget 
without harming essential services. 
Had the recommendations of either 
senator been followed, the federal 
government could easily have lived 
within a $3334 billion income for 
peacetime purposes. : 

The Western Tax Council, a 
non-profit Illinois corporation, was 
organized in Chicago in 1939. 
Among its founders are Cols Tawa 
Hamilton of the Federal Life In- 
surance Co., Ralph M. Shaw of 
Winston Strawn and Shaw, Vernon 
G. Sargent of Kraft-Phoenix Cheese 
Corp., Robert S. Laird of Quaker 
Oats Company, L. L. Beach of Con- 
tinental Casualty Company, Frank 
E. Packard of Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana, and W. W. Kim- 
ball of the Kimball Piano Com- 
pany. Mr. Kimball is still president 
of the Western Tax Council, but 
directors and advisors now live in 
almost every state of the union. 


Who Builds What? 


(Continued from page 25) 


amount of steel from a certain mill 
by a certain date. 


There is also a tax amortization 
division, set up to recommend is- 
suance of “certificates of necessity” 
to William H. Harrison’s Defense 
Production Administration, under 
which the manufacturer is entitled 
to speed up the write-off of the 
new plant’s cost. 

There is a loan division, created 
to issue loan certificates authorizing 
the RFC to make direct loans when 
they are adequately justified and 
actually needed. 


Finally there are the building 
materials division, to see that the 
industry’s production and distribu- 
tion is adequate to meet the re- 
quirements of expansion, and the 
construction .controls division, to 
oversee programs and controls. 


But if the industrialist finds the 
welcome mat out for him at NPA, 


Z doing business with the firm for decades. This close the business man who wants to 
j Bee era te =f: Tae a build a regular commercial estab- 
yY ciation enables us to secure © cooperation in lishment can only knock on the 


R N 


the placing and servicing of our clients’ risks. 


door and hope for the best. Con- 
struction is not barred to him, but 
he has to make a strong case. 


After July 1, by which time NPA 


j/ 


CHICAGO’S OLDEST INSURANCE AGENCY 
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officials expect a full Controlled 


Materials Plan to be in effect for 


steel, aluminum, and copper (COM- 
MERCE, January), the bite on those 


2 essential building materials will be 


so heavy that the prospect of get- 
ting permission for commercial 


building will become progressively 


_ tougher. The NPA, in a series of 


steps, has been heading in tthe di- 


rection of closer and closer govern- 


Ar 


ah hs 


— 


ment control. 

First action was the issuance on 
October 27 of NPA Order M-4 ban- 
ning construction of all buildings 
for use as recreational, amusement, 
or entertainment structures. 

The second, and far more drastic 
step, was taken when NPA amended 
that regulation so as to prohibit 


virtually all new private commer- 


cial construction after midnight, 
January 13, and set up the system 
by which specific NPA authoriza- 
tion was required for any such 
building undertaken. 


Freeze Complete 


The order provided a complete 
freeze — except for emergencies — 
until February 15. After that date, 
construction starts were permitted 
under specific authorization, but 
only under these conditions: 


If the building “furthers the de- 
fense effort.” 


If it is essential to public health, 
welfare, or safety. 

If it will “alleviate or prevent 
hardship to a particular commu- 
nity.” 

Simultaneously, the Federal Re- 
serve Board issued Regulation X, a 
new set of credit restrictions de- 
signed to make loans on commer- 
cial construction conform to the 
rules previously applied to credit 
for home construction. 

The buildings affected by “List 
B,” embodied in the January 13 
amendment to M-4, include banks, 
office and loft buildings, hotels, 
motels and tourist camps, barber 
and beauty shops, garages, service 
stations, laundry and dry cleaning 
establishments, shoe repair and 
tailor shops, undertaking and ceme- 
tery buildings, community and 
neighborhood structures, restaurants, 
retail stores, printing shops, and 
warehouses. 

During February, certain excep- 
tions were made to the freeze, per- 
mitting construction without NPA 
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Bake-drying coil for Cornell University cyclotron in Hyre's own coil 
winding department. This is one of several such units built by Hyre for 


atomic research installations. 


Caine 1 


2320 W. Ogden Blvd. * CHesapeake 3-6100 


RTAL. eS: 
HA. 7-8360 


332 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 4 


You probably don’t own a cyclo- 
tron. Few people do—yet. But 
if you should suddenly go in for 
atom-smashing equipment, Hyre 
can help build it! 

Yes, we do all sorts of “special” 
electrical work—jobs which re- 
quire higher-than-average skill, 
technical knowledge and experi- 
ence. In fact, we have depart- 
ments set up to handle all types 
of lighting, power wiring, elec- 
tronic aircraft landing systems, 
street lighting and traffic signals, 
television relay towers, etc. 

But even with all the “specials” 
we handle, our bread and butter 
still comes from routine, unglam- 
orous electrical contracting. So 
whatever your electrical needs— 
plain or “special,” small job or 
big project—call Hyre, and you 
call the best. 


@ Motors 
@ Generators 


@ Engineering 
@ Construction 
© Controls @ Installation 


@ Repairs @ Maintenance 


ELECTRIC CO. 


INDUSTRIAL* COMMERCIAL LIGHT AND POWER 
JINDUSTRIAL’*»*oooO 


O. 


F22 


TRIBUNE TOWER— 
WGN STUDIOS 
and 


TRIBUNE PLANT 


Air Conditioned 
by 
KROESCHELL 


KROESCHELL ENGINEERING CO. 


ENGINEERS AND GENERAL CONTRACTORS FOR 


AIR CONDITIONING 


HEATING—REFRIGERATION—PROCESS AND POWER PIPING 


215 WEST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 10 DElaware 7-4820 


JACKSON ELECTRICAL 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


111 West Washington Street Telephone 


Chicago 2, Illinois CEntral 6—0566 
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authorization of buildings or struc- 
tures for radio and television broad- _ 
casting, and for newspaper, book 
publishing, or periodical printing 
establishments. 

Meantime the NPA delegated its 
“DO” priority rating authority to 
seven government agencies, making 
it easier for them to bite into the 
materials needed for construction. 
These agencies were the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Defense 
Department, the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, the 
Coast Guard, the Maritime Com- 
mission, and the State Department’s 
Voice of America. 


How To Seek Waiver 


The business man who wants to 
construct any building of the type 
permitted in the “B” list may file 
application with the NPA at the 
appropriate field office. There are 
18 of these throughout the United 
States, any one of which will supply 
application forms. 

NPA officials say the three cri- 
teria listed for making exceptions 
to the general freeze will be ad- 
ministered strictly. The applicant 
will be required to tell: 

Estimated construction costs for 
the building, for plumbing, heating, 
electrical equipment, and air con- 
ditioning. 

The material and equipment re- 
quirements, in detail, for steel 
shapes, piling, plates, pipes, and 
sheets; for cement, lumber, ply- 
wood, conduits, boilers, and electri- 
cal and other equipment. 

What building equipment he has 
on hand for the job. 

What relation the building has 
to the defense effort, to public safe- 
ty, health, or welfare; what effect 
denial would have on the commu- 
nity. 

In general specific exemptions to — 
the commercial building freeze will 
be designed to provide new build- 
ing in the boom areas that develop © 
as defense production gets going. 

There is one overall exception 
that applies to the basic order: — 
buildings which cost less than $5,000 
to construct over a 12-month period 
are not affected by the restrictions. 
The order also places no restrictions 
on maintenance and operation needs 
of commercial buildings. 


MIDDLE WEST 


Reviews of Middle-western Companies 


By DANIEL F. NICHOLSON 


AST SUMMER, before the out- 
break of war in Korea sent the 
demand for steel soaring, Inland 
Steel Company decided to nearly 


__ double its planned expansion of 


' ingot-making capacity. Instead of 
an increase to 4,000,000 tons from 
_ 3,400,000, the company placed its 
new goal at 4,500,000 tons, or a 
net increase of nearly one-third. 
While the steel industry as a 
whole is expanding its capacity sub- 
- stantially. Inland’s percentage in- 
crease will be well above the aver- 
age. This apparently signifies a re- 
appraisal of the long-term outlook 
for steel demand. In reporting to 
stockholders on the year 1949, In- 
land called attention to the fact 
that in June, 1949, the industry’s in- 
got production had dropped to 82.2 
per cent of rated capacity and that 
the demands accumulated during 
the war had been substantially met. 


“In four and one-half years,” the 
annual report stated, “the steel in- 
dustry, operating at capacity levels, 
has produced not only the steel 
needed to satisfy the pent-up war- 
time demand but also the great 
quantities essential for current 
needs and for the expansion of its 
own capacities.” 


War-Peace Demands 

This, of course, was before Korea 
and the very heavy expansions in 
steel capacity which were an- 
nounced following the post Korean 
buildup of national defense plans. 
Edward L. Ryerson, Inland chair- 
man, appraising the situation cur- 
rently, has said: “One hundred 
twenty million tons of ingot capac- 
‘ity available within the next two 
or three years would appear at the 
moment to be considerably in ex- 
cess of what this country can use 
for purely civilian needs or any 
anticipated export possibilities.” 

In the event that the demand 
for steel falls below the industry's 


capacity as it did for a long period 
in the 1930’s, Inland Steel Com- 
pany should again fare better than 
the industry generally. Inland has 
the advantage of an exceptionally 
favorable location, not only with 
respect to raw materials but also as 
to the market for its products. The 
company’s plant is located at the 
foot of Lake Michigan in Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., a short distance from 
Chicago. Iron ore and limestone, 
two of the three principal bulk 
raw materials of steel making, are 
brought to the company’s own 
docks in huge lake carriers at.a low 
transportation cost. The water of 
Lake Michigan is also a great asset, 
since steel mills require enormous 
quantities of water. 


Capacity Expansion 

The expansion of steelmaking 
capacity to 4,500,000 net tons is 
expected to improve the company’s 
efficiency and its competitive posi- 
tion. In announcing the program 
Edward L. Ryerson said, “It 
is our opinion that present equip- 
ment, augmented by the increased 
capacity, will give us increased ef- 
ficiency at capacity operations and 
greater flexibility for any future 
period when our plants are operat- 
ing at less than capacity.” 

The industrial area served by 
Inland consumes more steel than 
it produces, and is continuing to 
grow. In 1949 when the demand 
for steel dropped below the indus- 
try’s capacity, steel plants in the 
Chicago area produced more than 
did those in the Pittsburgh area 
although the latter have larger ca- 
pacity. Operations in the Chicago 
area averaged 84 per cent of ca- 
pacity (Inland’s rate was 88.8), 
against 78.1 for Pittsburgh and 81.4 
for the industry. The Supreme 
Court decision basing 
pricing also works in favor of In- 
land Steel and other plants in the 
Chicago area. More than 90 per 
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CHICAGO'S FRIENDLIEST 


creative 


PRINTING SERVICE 


offers yOu... 


_ Everything to be 
desired in com- 
_ plete efficient eco- 
_nomical one-stop 
purchasing _ 


Everything in printing 
e From creation to fin- 
ished product e Com- 
plete or any part 


CHICAGO'S FRIENDLIEST PRINTING SERVICE 


FROM CREATION TO FINISHED PRODUCT 


GEORGE C. MELIN 


Printing Craftsmen 
TYPESETTING e OFFSET e LETTERPRESS 


161 WEST HARRISON STREET e CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
Phone: WAbash 2-4018 


Federal Machinery 
Sales Company 


4639 Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 44, Illinois 
EStebrook 8-3307 
° 
MACHINE TOOLS 


CUTTING TOOLS 
ABRASIVES 


DIE SUPPLIES 


Acme Broaching Machines 

Ampco Drills, Reamers, End Mills 
Arter Grinders 

Barrett Centrifugals 

Bodine Dial Type Drillers and Tappers © 
Buffalo Iron Workers 

Bullard Horizontal Boring Mills 
Carlton Radial Drills 

Cincinnati Vertical Boring Mills 
Covel Surface and Tool Grinders 
Dickerman Punch Press Feeds 
Edlund Drilling G Tapping Machines 
Fitchburg Milling Machines 

Gardner Disc Grinders & Abrasives 
Geometric Threading Tools 
Greenfield Gages 

Greenerd Arbor Presses 

LaRose Electronic Heaters 
Moline-Rockford Drilling Machines 
Producto Millers and Die Sets 
Racine Hydraulic Saws 

Sidney Tool Room & Engine Lathes 
Smith & Mills Shapers 

Spiratube Flexible Tubing 

V & O Presses, Feeds, Attachments 
Verson ‘‘Allsteel’’ Press Brakes 
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ARTHUR DIXON TRANSFER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1863 
TIME TESTED DEPENDABILITY 


CHICAGO’S COMPLETE GENERAL 
CARTAGE & LOCAL 


DELIVERY SERVICE 


TRUCKS LEASED 
WITH OR WITHOUT DRIVERS 


1319-45 S. STATE ST. HArrison 7-0580 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


EARL M. SCHWEMM AGENCY 


INDIVIDUAL LIFE CONTRACTS: 
A complete line of diversified contracts, from One Year Renewable Term to 
Single Premium Life. 

ANNUITIES: 
Single Premium Immediate, Single Premium Temporary. 
tirement, Single Premium Deferred. 

GROUP CONTRACTS: 
Group Life, Wholesale Group Life, Group Accident ana Health, Group Hospi- 
talization, Group Annuities. (With Guaranteed Rates) . 

GROUP PERMANENT 

PENSION TRUSTS a Specialty. Specially designed Group Annuity Contract for Profit 
Sharing Plans. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


WOMEN’S PREFERRED RISKS: 
Rates based on more favorable mortality 
assumptions than previously used. 


Annual Premium Re- 


135 So. La Salle Street Chicago 3, Illinois 


1859 


® 1951 


THE 
GREAT ATLANTIC 


AND 


PACIFIC TEA 
COMPANY 


® 


COMMERCE 
cent of the company’s output is 
sold within 400 miles of its plant. 


Inland’s Ingot Production 
(approx. net tons) 


1950 3,676,000 1940 2,900,000 
1949 3,020,000 1939 2,400,000 
1948 3,533,000 1938 1,400,000 
1947 3,300,000 1937 2,000,000 
1946 2,800,000 1936 2,200,000 
1945 3,500,000 1935 1,650,000 
1944 3,685,000 1934 1,200,000 
1943 3,600,000 1933 980,000 
1942 3,400,000 1932 500,000 
1941 3,400,000 
Inland’s Operating Rate 
(per cent of rated capacity) 

1950 102.8 1940 94.0 
1949 88.8 1939) 8h2 
1948 103,9 1938 52.0 
1947 97.0 193; (saan 
1946 82.7 1936 94.1 
1945 103.2 1935 72.6 
1944 108.4 193455 oan 
1943 107.4 1933, 6 42:3 
1942 102.3 1932 22.8 
1941 104.5 


Inland is completely integrated. 
The company owns or leases ex- 
tensive iron ore, coal and limestone — 
properties, and operates its own 
fleet of ore boats including the 
Wilfred Sykes, launched in 1949, 
the largest and fastest ore carrier 
on the Great Lakes. Raw materials 
reserves have been increased in the 
last several years, notably by an 
option to lease a large acreage near 
Steep Rock Lake in Western On- 
tario. This acreage is under “ex- 
ploration” for iron ore content. 


The total cost of the postwar ex- 
pansion and improvement program 
scheduled for completion this year 
was estimated at $125,000,000. The 
cost of the 750,000 additional in- 
got tons of capacity, to be com- 
pleted early in 1952, has not been 
disclosed. A number of the steps 
in the program have been com- 
pleted, including the expansion of 
hot and cold rolled sheet and strip 
facilities to increase the output of 
these products by about 300,000 


tons a year. 


A major capital improvement re- 
cently completed is a coal prepara- 
tion plant at the company’s Fast 
Kentucky mines. This plant can 
process 750 tons of raw coal an 
hour, removing slate, stone and 
other impurities and reducing the 
ash content 50 per cent ini coke 
made from the treated coal. The 
improved quality of the coal and 
its coke will produce many econ- 
omies and increase the by-product 
recoveries. Ca pital expenditures 
were $19,000,000 in 1950, bringing 
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the total outlays since the end of 


World War II to $115,000,000. 


Inland was one of the first steel 


companies to install a continuous 


hot strip mill to produce the thin 
sheet steel that has been in such 


heavy demand for a multitude of 


consumer products. The company’s 


first mill was completed in 1932 in 
the depth of the depression. In- 
-land’s 
its raw steel production, and in re- 


finishing capacity exceeds 


cent years a large volume of raw 


steel has been processed for cus- 
‘tomers who obtained it elsewhere. 
- The greater part of the increase in 


Inland’s steel shipments since the 


middle 1930’s has been in plates 
and in hot rolled and cold rolled 


sheets and strip. 


Expansion By Requisition 
Since 1935 Inland has acquired, 
through exchange of stock, well 


established companies engaged in 
g merchandising steel or manufactur- 
a ing steel products. In September, 
1935, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
~Inc., largest warehouse distributor 
of steel, was acquired. This firm 


has warehouses in 13 major cities 


across the country. In July, 1936, 


the Milcor Steel Co., now known 
as Inland Steel Products Company, 


was acquired. This subsidiary owns 
manufacturing plants 


and ware- 
houses in 11 cities. It manufactures 
various building products of steel, 
such as roofing, siding, stove pipe 
and fittings, metal lath and acces- 
sories, interior metal trim, eave 


trough conductor pipe, and ventila- 


tors, and several other products — 
rural mail boxes, pick-up carts, 
portable bake ovens, and gas and 
electric heaters. 

The Wilson Bennett Manufac- 
turing Company, renamed Inland 
Steel Container Company, was ac- 


quired in April, 1939. The com- 


pany is a leading manufacturer of 
steel pails and drums, and manu- 
factures a line of gas and electric 
space heaters. 

An increase in Inland’s rated ca- 
pacity to 3,750,000 tons of ingots 
on July I, 1950, and virtually un- 
interrupted operations during the 
final three quarters of the year 
after settlement of the coal strike 
that restricted production during 
the first quarter, enabled sales to 
reach a new record at $459,253,586, 
against $345,861,692 in 1949. This 


was an increase of 32 per cent, and | 
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MILL SUPPLIES 


Telephone NAtional 2-1100 


“DISTRIBUTORS OF” 
AMERICAN SAW & MFG. CO. — Lenox Hackmaster Blades 
BROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO. — Precision Tools 
CARBORUNDUM CO. — Grinding Wheels — Abrasives 
CLEVELAND TWIST DRILL CO. — Drills—Reamers—Tool Bits 
GATES RUBBER CO. — V-Belt Drives—Hose—Sheaves 
GREENFIELD TAP & DIE CORP. — Taps—Dies—Gauges 
LOGAN ENGINEERING CO. — Lathes—Screw Machines—Shapers 

LUFKIN RULE CO. — Precision Tools 

LYON METAL PRODUCTS — Steel Shop Equipment 

RUST-OLEUM — Rust Preventives—Paint 

L. S. STARRETT CO. — Precision Tools—Saw Blades 


Prompt City ¢& Suburban Delivery 


orthern 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY 


4706 Armitage Ave. Chicago 39, Illinois 


Our fervent effort is to give 


the quality service that you expect. 


BOulevard \ 


STEEL WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 
Complete Steel Serice 


350 WEST ROOT STREET, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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THE COUNTRY’S 
MOST FRIENDLY 
COMPANY OFFERS... 


3% Modern and attractive agent’s and 
general agent’s contracts to those 
looking for a permanent connection. 


Complete line of Life Insurance poli- 


cy contracts from birth to age 65 
with full death benefit from age O 
on juvenile policy contracts. 


Complete line of Accident and Health 
policy contracts with lifetime benefits. 


Individual Family Hospitalization con- 
tracts with surgical, medical and 
nurse benefits. 


Complete substandard facilities. 
Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE 
COMPANY 


Older than 85% of all legal reserve 
life insurance companies 


Company's Expansion Program 
Offers 


Openings in California, Florida, IIlinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of Chicago 
C. G. Ashbrook, Executive Vice President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Ill. 


THE C. P. HALL COMPANY 


OF ILLINOIS 


Chemical Manufacturers 
Plasticizers - Solvents 
Pigments - Fillers 


Esters - Acids 
Rubber Chemicals 


Phone POrtsmouth 7-4600 
5145 W. 67th St. Chicago 38 


CHICAGO .xo’ toawASSN. 


JOHN PAKEL — PRES. 


INSURED SAVINGS 


Loans to Your Specification 


for 


Homes and Apartments 


6234 South Western Ave. 


GRovehill 6-7575 


a gain of 16 per cent over the pre- 
vious record made in 1948. Ingot 
production, despite the increase in 
capacity, did not quite equal the 
record 3,684,147 tons for 1944 when 
operations averaged 108.4 per cent 
of rated capacity. The 1950 out- 
put was 3,675,707 tons. 

The increased corporation  in- 
come tax, the imposition of an ex- 
cess profits tax on earnings for the 
final six months, and the adoption 
of a new policy on inventory valua- 
tion, kept 1950 earnings below the 
1948 peak by nearly $600,000. Pre- 
liminary figures for 1950 were 
$38,015,676, equal to $7.76 a share, 
against 1949 net of $25,013,707, or 
$5.11 a share. Federal income and 
excess profits taxes totaled $41,- 
224,700 in 1950, against $15,935,000 
in 1949 and $23,221,000 in 1948. 

During 1950 the company adopt- 
ed the LIFO, or last-in first-out 
method of valuing inventories, with 
the result that the 1950 year-end 
inventories were written down $6,- 
000,000. 

A large portion of the cost of 
capital additional and improve- 
ments in the last five years was 
paid out of earnings and recovered 
depreciation, but the company also 
borrowed. In December, 1945, $10,- 
000,000 of 114 per cent notes, due 
serially to Dec. 28, 1953, were sold. 
In 1946 $50,000,000 of series G 2.65 
per cent first mortgage bonds, due 
1976, were sold, and $20,000,000 of 
series H 3’s were sold in 1948. Part 
of the proceeds of the series G 
bonds was used to redeem $22,157,- 
000 of series F bonds. 
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At the close of 1950 the total] 
funded debt had been reduced to) 
$69,250,000. Remaining capitaliza- - 
tion consisted of 4,899,315 shares; 
of no par value capital stock. The: 
stock was split three-for-one in 1946. , 


In the following table the net: 
sales, net income, and _ earnings | 
per share, are shown for the years | 
1938 to 1950, inclusive: 


Years 

ended Net Net #Per 
Dec. 31 Sales Earnings Share 
1950 $459,253,586 $38,015,676 $7.76 
1949 345,861,692 25,013,707 5.11 
1948 392,708,370 38,606,898 7.88 
1947 315,031,042 29,888,558 6.10 
1946 217,739,493 15,556,897 3.18 
1945 217,386,432 9,861,210 2.01 
1944 221,161,942 10,249,395 2.09 
1943 203,680,146 10,801,564 2.20 
1942 189,612,004 10,721,372 2.19 
1941 202,755,157 14,824,053 3.03 
1940 142,173,338 14,450,385 2.96 
1939 115,346,665 10,931,016 2.24 


1938 74,058,924 4,916,203 1.04 


#Adjusted in 1945 and prior years to 
reflect 3 for 1 stock split in 1946. a 


Dividends have been paid with- 
out interruption for many years ex- 
cept in 1933. In-1950 stockholders 
received $3.50 a share, including $1 
in extra dividends, in 1948 and 1949 
they received $3 a share, in 1947 
$2.50 a share, and in 1946 $1 a 
share prior to the split-up and 
$1.50 a share subsequently. Pay- 
ments in other years were: 1942 to 
1945, $4.50 a share, and 1940 and 
1941, $5 a share, each year. 

Inland’s stock is listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the 
Midwest Stock Exchange, and _ is 
traded on the Philadelphia-Balti- 
more and Boston stock exchanges. 


Substitute Materials 


(Continued from page 24) 


treated with plastics. These lami- 
nates can be plated with metals. 
They can be coated with graphite 
and given a plating bath or, better, 
they may be sprayed directly with 
the melted metals themselves in a 
high vacuum. Thus, they may ob- 
tain the surface properties of met- 
als, while having an interior of 
more available substitutes. 
Engineers seeking metal  sub- 
stitutes would do well to single out 
the property that must be  sub- 
stituted. If a surface property is 
needed, why worry about what lies 
beneath the surface? If it is electric 
conductivity, the mere name of the 


metal which does the conducting is 
unimportant. If it is tensile strength 
that an engineer is interested in, 
he might take a hint from glass” 
and plastics, as in the case of air- 
plane armor. 


Of course, there will always be 
a residue of uses for which no 
known substitutes can be found. 
These will have to be approached 
with radical modification of design 
characteristics and performance ex- 
pectations. But the important thing 
is the manufacturer need not suffer 
actual stoppage, however broad his 
desires and customs may be. With 
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some research, those needs can 


usually be satisfied. 


_ But, someone may ask, what are 
we going to do in such matters as 


leather, solvents, adhesives or wood? 


_ The leather industry like the tex- 


to absorb 
which may be polymerized at low 


tile industry is one of man’s oldest 
arts and youngest sciences. With 
_ leather becoming short, the best 
performing parts of the tanned 
thide are being taken for military 
service. We have two alternatives 


for civilian demand: One, either 


forget leather altogether and turn 
to plastics or plastic coated textiles 
or some other substitute, or, two, 


retain leather as a material, using 


_the poorer qualities which we will 
“improve by combining the prop- 


erties of certain plastics. 


Recently it has become possible 
into leather, materials 


temperatures and, as a result, get 


a plastic hybrid or a leather hy- 
brid, having qualities 


different 
from both parents. ‘These new prop- 
erties may be superior to the prop- 


erties of either parent depending 


upon the application needed — for 
example, water resistance, dimen- 
sional stability, or wear. They can 


all be greatly improved by modifi- 


cations of the general procedure. 


Leather Hybrids 


Leather permits the passage of 
water vapor in a high degree, but 
it falls down in keeping out liquid 
water. Leather hybrids do a better 
job in keeping out liquid water, 
but at the same time they permit 
the passage of water vapor in the 
amounts important to maintain 
comfort and they wear better than 
either plastics or leather. It is some- 
times possible to substitute textiles 
for leather, but where genuine 
leather-like performance 1Seaall es: 
sential feaure of the object, this 
has been accomplished only to a 
limited degree. In one instance, tex- 
tiles have ‘been substituted for 
leather by utilizing certain struc 
tural properties of yarns. 

If we take what the textile indus- 
try calls a “sliver” — a loose bun- 
dle of fibres all lying in a similar 
direction — they occupy consider- 
able space and cannot be woven 
in that form. Prehistoric man took 
combed or carded fibres and twisted 
them, obtaining yarn which could 


be woven without difficulty. How- 
ever, the yarn with its twisted | 
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We Correct All Fire Hazards in All Types of 
Risks to Meet Underwriters’ Specifications 


BURT TUCK, 
President 


Fire Extinguishers 
Paint Spray Booths 
<———— —_Sprinkler Syste prinkler Systems 
Fire Doors 
= Vapor and Dust Proof Lighting 


— Explosion Proof Switches 
QS 


Waste Cans 


ONE PACKAGE FOR AN INDUSTRIAL PLANT 


Satisfactory Installation Guaranteed 


HOSPITALS 
HOTELS 
SCHOOLS 
CHURCHES 


P&G SERVIC E CORP. 


(30. N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


@ OFFICE BLDGS. e THEATERS 

e INDUSTRIAL & e FACTORIES 
COMMERCIAL e INSTITUTIONS 
BUILDINGS e DWELLINGS 


OUT OF TOWN BUSINESS SOLICITED 
FREE DELIVERY IN CHICAGO & SUBURBAN AREAS 


| RAndolph 6-2117 | 


SAEMBER OF 


Suite 801-3 
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MILL & WAREHOUSE DELIVERIES 
SHEET STEEL 


COLD ROLLED STRIP IN CUT LENGTHS & COILS 


HOT ROLLED STRIP 
H.R. PICKLED STRIP 
WELDED TUBING 


TIN PLATE 


HOT ROLLED PICKLED 
AUTO BODY 

ROUND EDGING 
GALVANIZED SHEETS 


TIN MILL BLACK PLATE BLACK & GALVANIZED 


HOT ROLLED ANNEALED 


PIPE & TUBING 


WE SHEAR OR SLIT TO EXACT SIZE OR BLANK 


HAymarket 1-0461 


2400 W. MADISON STREET 


MT 


UTIL 


UAT HTT 


EMU 
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Quality Products for Your 
Home and Your Car 


TELEVISION AND AUTO INSTRUMENTS 
RADIO RECEIVERS AND ACCESSORIES 


“ALEMITE” LUBRICATING SYSTEMS AND LUBRICANTS 
‘SOUTH WIND” CAR HEATERS “‘BASSICK” CASTERS 
“STEWART” DIE CASTINGS 


STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION, CHICAGO 


WM. J. SCOWN 
BUILDING CO. 


BUILDERS 


54 W. RANDOLPH STREET 


CHICAGO 
DEarborn 2-7036-7 


Albert H. Wetten & Co. 


141 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 


TELEPHONE WABASH 2-3630 


Real Estate 
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fibres has lost about 30 per centt 
or more of its possible tensile 
strength. If the fibres in the yarn) 
were lying parallel, each taking its§ 
full possible load, such a bundles 
of straight fibres would have ai 
far higher breaking point. Parallel! 
fibres hold and break together, butt 
the outside fibres of twisted yarn) 
rupture first and then, as tension} 
increases, more are broken untill 
finally the inside fibres break and! 
the yarn completely ruptures. 
This sacrifice of strength for con-- 
venience in weaving has persisted | 
for thousands of years. In modern 1 
times people began to wonder why / 
we paid such a heavy price for: 
this convenience. They began to) 
study the properties of yarns with) 
very little twist, or no twist at all.. 
It was found that by using yarns} 
of low twist, textiles could be made: 
which swelled up when moistened, , 
thereby becoming water-resistant. . 


Linen Alternate 

The cotton “Shirley cloths” o 
oxford cloths, developed in Eng 
land, had low twist filling yarns anc . 
a large number of picks to the inch 
When these cloths became wet, the * 
fibres swelled, making the cloth! 
quite tight and water-resistant. . 
These fabrics could be used to) 
make a raincoat as comfortable as; 
linen when the sun shone and resist- - 
ant to water in a shower. 

Using the same principle, Ger- - 
many made shelter tents of rayon | 
that were so porous you could look . 
right through them. Yet when rain | 
expanded the fibres, they became: 
astonishingly water resistant. Ger- - 
many even made military footwear ° 
in the last war using this type of ' 
rayon upper construction. This ap- - 
plication of textiles to a province : 
normally reserved for leather dem- - 
onstrates that by mechanical modi- - 
fication in the design of a struc | 
tural material, we can sometimes | 
solve material shortage problems. 


It is true, of course, that the. 
particular properties of certain 
alloys like the stainless steel group, 
beryllium copper alloys and_ the 
magnetic alloys containing cobalt, 
nickel and aluminum are so far 
superior to any substitute mate- 
rials at present that they present 
true problems in scarcity. However, 
the average problem of material 
substitutions is quite amenable to 
scientific attack. When it is recog- 
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nize that our shortage is not one 
of substances but of specific prop- 
erties, the game of finding sub- 
stitutes becomes much more ra- 
tional. 

_ Some manufacturers are finding 
an increasing shortage of materials 
which have water-retentive prop- 
erties and are needed in the manu- 
facture of paper, cosmetics, films 
and duplicating jellies. There are, 
however, a host of substitutes for 
glycerine, such as sorbitol, glycols 
and sodium lactate, which can be 
used in combination, depending 
on temperature characteristics de- 
sired. Solvents also seem to be 
tightening up, but there are literally 
Hundreds of substitutes available: 
acetone, methyl ethyl, ketone, ethyl 
acetate, diacetone alcohol, and amyl 
acetate. 


Wood Substitutes 


ce Wood prices are rising, but here 
fiberboard made from wood refuse 
“er sawdust might be examined, or 
sin-bonded pressed sawdust, as- 
me or gypsum board — all 
<epending on the properties de- 
rbd. Insulation for wire may be 
‘ightening up, but polyethylene, 
polyvinyl chloride, or even wax-im- 
-pregnated cotton thread may be 
worth considering for their in- 
sulating properties. Where adhe- 
_ sives show signs of scarcity, there 
are varieties of glue, resins, vinyl 
ethers, mucilages, gum arabic, urea 
formaldehyde adhesives, resorcinol- 
aldehyde adhesives, starch adhesives 
and silicates with adhesive prop- 
erties. 
Jt is important to bear in mind 
that the manufacturer who waits 
‘until the very last second to find 
substitutes for scarce material is 
already lost. The company presi- 
dent who calls in his laboratory 
chief or consulting chemist and 
“says: “We're out of copper today, 
what can we use tomorrow?” has 
missed the train by months. Re 
search for substitute materials must 
be done well in advance of the 
~ crisis. 
_- Finally, I want to emphasize this 
point: it is all very well to say 
there is no substitute for copper 
' or zinc or tin, to give up and go 
~ to Washington or to the black mar- 
ket. But one should look at all 
the advantages that come with the 
challenge of our” critical period. 
_ There is an expression in Spanish 
} 
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REASONS WHY 


we can give you 
more GOOD Printing 
per dollar of cost. 


1. Printing Know How to keep down the extras. 

2. Big Volume—Our presses run day and night. 

3. Modern, High-speed presses. 

4, Diversified equipment for efficient production of 
any printing job. 

5. Modern type-setting equipment. 

6. Skilled specialists. 

7. Low selling cost. Our customers stay with us. 


COMPARISON PROVES- 


Get our quotation on your next job. Just phone 
HArrison 7-6249 and ask for JACK THORNTON. 


THE JACKSON PRESS, INC. 


633 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5, II. 


If it’s Set 
Screws or Socket 
Head Cap Screws you 
want. Then call 


“ACTIVE” 


HEX-CAP. 
SCREW 


MANUFACTURERS 
AND SUPPLIERS 


Standards from Stock—Specials on Quick Order 
SCREW: 


Complete Stocks—-All Sizes—All] Metals— 
All Finishes 


yooth «= Oy 
HEADLESS 
“SET SCREW 
‘an 


ACT Mfg. Co. 


4256 N. PULASKI RD. POSTAL ZONE 41 


SCREWS BOLTS NUTS ; 
Socket Set Carriage Machine Screw 
Socket Cap Machine Semi-Finished 
Headless Set Stove Castellated 
Machine Toggle Slotted 
Hexagon Cap Lag wee 
Wood Thumb Cotter Pins Won 
Sheet Metal ’ 2 ck 
WsSt Eee Ms 
4 Lockwashers Internal & 
Wrought arias atone 


SAB & USS Machine Screw 
Phone or Write for Our Current 
Stock List 

$Pring 7-2900 
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ALL SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS 
INSURED BY 

THES FEDERAL 

SAVINGS & LOAN 
INSURANCE 


WITH 
ST. PAUL goes: 


Money deposited on savings accounts before 
the 10th of the month earn as of the Ist. 


ST. PAUL Zedera/ SAVINGS 


& LOAN ASSOCIATON OF CHICAGO 


RESOURCES OVER $22,000,000 


2116 West Cermak Road 
Chicago 8, Illinois 
Virginia 7-6530 


Chartered and Supervised by the United States Government 


SAVE 


EARNINGS 
PAID TO SAVERS 
WITHOUT 
INTERRUPTION 
SINCE 1889. 


A. L. JACKSON COMPANY 
BUILDERS 


Industrial Construction 

for Plant and Factory 

Expansion for Defense 
Production 


Phone DElaware 7-8484 
161 EAST ERIE ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


For Nearly Half A Century 
for Men ang Wonen "SHOES 


We are proud of this long service made possible by extra- 
ordinary value and service at moderate prices. 


FELTMAN & CURME 


LOOP STORES 
125 S. DEARBORN 134 N. STATE ST. 
NEIGHBORHOOD STORES ALL OVER CHICAGO 
AND SUBURBS 26 OUT OF TOWN STORES 
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which is particularly apt, “Hace 
de tripas corazon.” The exact trans 
lation is “to make a heart of guts. 
or, freely, “pluck up courage.” | 

I hope American business doeq 
not lack guts. I know it has alway, 
been characterized by _persistenca 
and ability. 

Practically all of the material. 
problems which appear in the wake 
of our rearmament program car 
be solved if we seize the opportut 
nity with the application here o:! 
scientific research principles anc 
like the Spaniard, we repeat, “Hacer 
de tripas corazon!” 


SEARCH FOR MINERALS 


(Continued from page 29) 


stepped-up production cannot be 
mined profitably in the U. S. eve 
now. Like manganese, they may 
be too thinly scattered in low 
grade ores or, like mica, they ma 
be too laborious to mine. For: 
these minerals, DMA would “ask 
GSA to guarantee to buy pro+ 
ducers’ outputs at prices consider- 
ably above the present market.: 
Most contracts, whether price 
“guarantees” or purchase agree-' 
ments, would run for five to nines 
years, according to present plans. 

Although DMA has no way of 
knowing what the country’s min- 
erals bill—by way of direct loans 
and production purchases—would 
be, one official estimates the two- 
year cost at “perhaps $500,000,-- 
000." Most of this money would! 
have to come from future Congres- - 
sional appropriations. ; 

The minerals agency is author- - 
ized to recommend loan guaran- - 
tees, direct loans and purchase } 
contracts from the Defense Pro- - 
duction Act. But DMA has still ! 
another device for encouraging ; 
mineral production. Under the: 
Revenue Act of 1950, it can rec- - 
ommend that the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration allow com- 
panies to write off the cost of new 
facilities in five years, instead of 
up to 20 years—meaning, of course, 
bigger tax deductions during the 
shorter period. 

Late in 1950, DMA invited 
companies interested in obtaining 
government help for increasing 
mineral production to contact 
Washington or field offices of the 
Bureau of Mines and the Geologi- 

(Continued on page 137) f 
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Package Printer 

_ Designed for companies with 
varied products is a new machine 
‘that prints copy on shipping cases as 
one step in the packaging process, 
thereby eliminating the need for 
inventories of printed cases. The 
_ new machine is capable of printing 
trademarks and designs on fully 
_ loaded shipping containers at rates 
up to 2000 cases an hour. Change 
to a different case size requires only 
a simple adjustment; copy change- 
over is a similarly easy. matter. 
Called the “Markoprinter,” the ma- 
chine is manufactured by Adolph 
~Gottscho, Inc., Hillside 5, New Jer- 
sey. 


Anti-Slip Transmission Belt 

A new rubber-toothed power 
‘transmission belt with special anti- 
7 slip and precision timing proper- 
ties is being produced by the L. H. 
Gilmer Division of the United 
States Rubber Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Known as the Gilmer 
Timing Belt, it will attain speeds 
- up to 16,000 feet per minute and is 
said to operate more quietly than 
_ precision gears running in an oil 
bath. The company has found this 
‘rubber and fabric belt to be eco- 
nomical and efficient for a wide 
number of uses including: color 
television synchronization, commer- 
cial sewing machines, automotive 
fan belts, high speed pumps and 
automatic screw machines. 


_ Versatile Hand Grinder 
Chicago Wheel and Manufactur- 
ing Company, 1101 W. Monroe 
- Street, Chicago 7, has introduced a 
- versatile new hand grinder designed 
to do everything from delicate die 
jobs to hogging off substantial 
amounts of stock. Called the “Hi- 
- Power Grinder,” the tool operates 
at 20,000 RPM. The five-pound, 10- 
ounce tool will power either grind- 
ing wheels or shank mounted sand- 
ing drums, wire brushes or various 
polishing wheels. 


“Party-Line” Dictation ! 

| The multi-party telephone line 
| has inspired a new system for re- 
cording office dictation. Instead of 
a recording machine for every ex- 
ecutive, those with a light volume 


New Products 


of dictation can be given a party 
line hookup into a central record- 
ing station. Under this new “Tele- 
Voice System” developed by Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., 51 Lakeside Ave., 
West Orange, N.J., from one to 20 
dictation instruments (modified tele- 
phones) can be wired into the single 
recording system. Cost per exten- 
sion is far less than the price of a 
conventional dictation unit. The 
Edison Company recommends that 
executives with a heavy dictating 
load be excluded from ‘TeleVoice 
hookups to avoid a constant busy 
signal on the line. The line is 
handled in the Chicago area by 
Edwin C. Barnes and Brothers, 304 
W. Randolph Street. 


Atomic Thermometer 

In case you're thinking of tinker- 
ing with nuclear fission, you'll want 
to know about a new thermometer 
which measures neutron levels in 
atomic reactors. Hardly bigger than 
a medicine chest thermometer, the 
six-inch, two-ounce “neutron-sensi- 
tive thermopile” is as complicated 
as it sounds. The instrument was 
developed by the Atomic Energy 
Commission and is being manufac- 
tured with the help of Elgin Na- 
tional Watch Company technicians. 
It is being marketed by Nuclear In- 
strument and Chemical Corp., 223 
W. Erie Street, Chicago. 


Tummy Pacifier 

Squelch that belch! A new drug, 
said to “bring relief and ultimate 
freedom” from peptic ulcers, has 
been introduced by Parke, Davis 
and Company, Detroit 32. Called 
“Kutrol,” the new drug comes in 
capsule form to be taken by mouth. 
It is said to have beneficial results 
even in stubborn cases not respond- 
ing to conventional treatment. 
Parke, Davis reports that eight cap- 
sules daily seem to serve the re- 
quirements of most ulcer patients. 


Synthetic Chamois 

A new synthetic fabric, which 
simulates natural chamois, has been 
developed by Loren Products Corp., 
101 W. Thirty-First St., New York. 
Called “X-Lint,” the non-woven 
cloth is impregnated with “Hycar 
Latex,” a product of B.F. Goodrich 


| 
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WW ONE TRUCK 


@ 130” extreme lift 

@ 60” turning radius 

@ 59%" free lift 

@ Simple, single cylinder, low 
pressure hydraulic lift with 
cross suspension 


@ Inclined automotive steering 
@ Foot pedal acceleration 


@ Convenient hoist and tilt 
controls 


@ Cushion or solid type tires 


For complete details and specifica- 
tions on this new MERCURY Jeep 
Model 230—the most versatile fork 


truck of 2000 lb. capacity— request 
your free copy of Bulletin 295. 


MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4162 S. Halsted Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 


YRACTORS-TRAILERS: LIFT TRUCKS 


1Sz 


screen 


it’s a table 
model ... or an 


off-the-floor cabinet 


model .. . 


matching legs (included at no extra cost) and it becomes 


a stunning off-the-floor cabinet! Giant 20-inch screen for 


“larger than life’ pictures . . 


with just two simple controls . . 


eliminates rooftop antenna in good signal areas. Mahog- 


any or limed oak. 


Every famous Motorola TV feature... 


plus this brilliant new idea in cabinet 


or if you prefer, add its 4 


_ a Bilt-in-Antenna that 


Model 20T1 
ONLY 


$37939 


price includes 


styling. It’s a compact, handsome table 


. Quick-as-a-Wink tuning fed. excise tax 


IN LIMED OAK 
$399.95 


OWN A MOTOROLA - AND YOU KNOW YOU OWN THE BEST 


Prices subject to change without notice 


Manufacturers of 


Rods, Wire and 
Extruded Shapes in 
Nickel Silver and 
Architectural 


Brass, 
Bronze 


CHICAGO EXTRUDED 

METALS COMPANY 

1602-1642 South 54th Ave. 
Cicero 50, Ill. 


Tel. Bishop 2-2120 


Maathactiners 
* Switchboards 
* Panelboards 
° Steel Cabinets 
for ELECTRIC LIGHT and 


POWER DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO SWITCHBOARD 
COMPANY, INC. 


4506 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 30 
KIldare 5-7723 


COMMERCE 


Chemical Company. “X-Lint” looks 
feels and absorbs water like chamois: 
but is said to wear three times 
longer than the natural product. It 
will retail for approximately one 
third the cost of chamois. The 
new fabric is impervious to many) 
chemicals that harm chamois. 


Novelty Lamp 

Water does not always seek its: 
level, at least not in the new “Aqua- 
Loop fish bowl lamp.” Shaped: 
somewhat like a basket with a loop: 
handle, this novelty lamp base is 
made of clear plastic. Fish “swim 
upstream” through the loop, which 
is guaranteed to stay filled with 
water although it is above the level 
of the bowl. Manufacturer is Rene- 
Craft Products, 1714 Walnut Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. 


Home Workshop 

If you’ve been dreaming of hay-- 
ing a small workshop in your base-- 
ment, here’s one answer to your’ 
equipment problem. Skilsaw, Inc.,, 
5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, has; 
assembled a complete household | 
workshop in one compact 172-- 
pound steel carrying case. Included | 
in the contents of the new Skil 
Home Shop Power Chest is a 3000 | 
RPM power tool and deluxe ac. 
cessories for turning it into a drill, 
sander, polisher or grinder in a 
matter of seconds. 


Hot Goods Belting 

Imperial Belting Company, 1750 
S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 23, i$ 
marketing a new heat-resistant belt- 
ing capable of conveying hot mate- 
rials, such as castings, at tempera- 
tures up to 600 F. Called, appro- 
priately enough, ‘“Super-Insulated 
Sahara,” the belting is made of 
heavy silver duck combined with as- 
bestos and special insulating mate- 
rials. 


Unique Hospital Cart 
The Marquette Railway Supply 
Company, 332 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, has developed a_ clever 
hospital cart that enables a single 
nurse, even a tiny one, to shift a 
patient gently from a bed to the 
cart and wheel him off down the 
hall. The cart’s mechanism involves 
a set of overhead arms that con- 
nect to straps underneath a heavy 
stretcher sheet placed under the 
| patient. A worm gear lift then en-— 
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ables the nurse to shift the patient 
into position with a minimum of 
effort. 


Fan Kit Assembly 


General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady 5, N. Y., says its new home- 
assembly fan kit, which requires 
about 10 minutes to put together 
for use in kitchens, attics and farm 
buildings, will save money over 
conventional preassembled fans. ‘The 
fan operates in any position and 
can be used for eliminating mois- 
_ ture and cooking odors as well as 
cooling. 


File Card Tray 


A new file card tray designed to 
speed posting operations has been 
introduced by Intasco Corp., 3021 
W. Carroll Ave., Chicago 12. The 
all-metal “Norfield” tray prevents 
cards from creeping, slipping and 
crowding during the posting process 
_ by means of notched metal runners. 
The tray locks into a convenient 
V position for posting. 


| Three-Phase Tool 


A combination electric hammer, 
‘drill and grinder has been placed 
on the market by the Wodack Elec- 
mric Lool Corp., 4627 W. Huron 
Street, Chicago 44. The tool, called 
“Do-All,” weighs 15 pounds and op- 
erates on either direct or alter- 
nating current of from 25 to 60 
cycles. The complete tool is an 
electric hammer for drilling con- 
crete and masonry, but by removing 
the hammer member, it becomes an 
electric drill. 


Automatic Tacker 
Electric wire installations have 
~ been made easier by a new midget 
~ tacker for stapling various kinds of 
wire and hollow tube lines in home, 
office and place of business. This 
tiny tacker uses an improved staple, 
~ made in several colors, whose driv- 
_ ing points easily penetrate plaster, 
composition board, as well as hard 
and soft woods. ‘The pocket-size 
tool was developed by the Heller 
Co., 2153-N Superior Ave., Cleve- 
land 14. 


Molding Replacement 

Looking for a replacement for 
old wood molding? Cass Products 
Company, 6127 N. Cicero Ave., Chi- 
cago 30, thinks it has the answer in 


REMEMBER JUST TWO LETTERS 


better at EFENGEE! 


ANDoVER3-1500 


AFTER MAY Ist PHONE SEeley 8-3500 
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. . . get everything in the 
entire Alphabet of . . . 


C. Lecter: ca [ 


Sepp Les 


@ BIG STOCKS—THouSANDs OF ITEMS 


THE NATION’S BEST 


@ NATIONALLY KNOWN BRANDS . 


WIRE G CABLE 
WIRING DEVICES 
CONDUIT 
MOTOR CONTROLS 


@ QUICK DELIVERY on most tines 


@ REAL HELP on HaArD-TO-GET LINES 


OVER 


"10,000 ITEMS 
We may not always be able to ee STOCK SWITCHES 
give you ALL you want .. . BUT * CONSTRUCTION 
your chances of getting it are TIME-SAVING MATERIALS 


ELECTRIC DRILLS 
AND TOOLS 


FLUORESCENT 
AND COMMERCIAL 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


SERVICE 
* 


ONE SOURCE 
ONE DELIVERY 
ONE BILL 


CALL 


LAMPS OF ALL TYPES 
SPECIALTIES 


Chicago's Most 

PROGRESSIVE 

Wholesaler of 
Electrical Supplies! 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


663-671 W. Washington Blvd. Chicago 6, Iil. 


e THIRTY-TWO YEARS OF SERVICE TO CHICAGOLAND BUYERS OF EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 


~WAGNER-ALLEN 
COMPANY 


Working with progressive manage- 
building better produc- 
counteracting 


MILLING 
CUTTERS 


Special Metal 
Cutting Toois 


MIDWESTERN 


Tool Company 
3932 Diversey Ave. 
CHICAGO 47 


Phone AVenue 3-2500 


De 


Ames ae oo 
tive attitude 
Socialistic and other un-American 


propaganda. 
A timely, effective program. 


Let us show you proof of employee 


acceptance and enthusiasm. 


608 South Dearborn Street 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


iss 


FOR 34 YEARS 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
from *“HOWELL”’ 


is your best assurance of the right machine for each job. 


SALES e SERVICE ¢ RENTALS 


We represent such well known manufacturers as— 

LINK-BELT SPEEDER CORP. MILLER SWIVELS 

SCHRAMM, INC. HENKE SNOW PLOWS 

NOVO ENGINE CO. BRODERICK & BASCOM 

INGRAM ROLLERS ROPE 

BADGER TRENCHERS MULLER MIXERS 
DRYER VIBRATORS 


For: 

Pumps 

Air Compressors 
Asphalt Plants 
Saw Rigs 


Earth Movers 

Trench Digging 
Equipment 

Scrapers 

Road Maintainers 


Rollers 
Crushers 
Draglines 
Shovels 


Cranes 

Clamshell Buckets 
Snowplows 
Bulldozers 


Call, write or wire us about your problems. Our engineering staff 
and years of experience may help you. No obligation—of course. 


L. Z. HOWELL CO. 


7443 S. Racine Ave. Chicago 36, IIlinois 
STewart 3-1040 


MID-WEST HEAT SERVICE 


COMBUSTION AND COOLING ENGINEERS 


TODD 
OIL AND GAS BURNERS 


FOR INDUSTRY 


I] — 


WORTHINGTON 


ice =: —— 
ASS 


I 
SPIN 


AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 
FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 


3336 W. Franklin Boulevard 
NEvada 2-3200 
Chicago, 24 


| Safety Ladder 


_ ty inches high, the ladder has steps 


- at 
COMMERCE 


“Sani - Base,” a moderately - priced 
baseboard stripping made of pure: 
live rubber in black, grey, red, blue» 
green or yellow. The colors are 
permanent. Sani-cement secures theq 
product to wood or tile. , 


Plastic Mirrors 


Alice would have a tough time 
walking through the looking glass: 


made by Flexmir, Inc. 20-28} 
Broome Street, Newark 3. The 
company’s nonglass mirrors are 


made of plastic that won’t shatter 
and resists breakage. It has many; 
properties that glass mirrors haven't, 
and sells for only 25 to 30 per? 
cent more. Flexmir mirrors can be? 
molded and cut into circles, squares § 
and arcs since it’s not brittle. It’s; 
also much lighter than glass, doesn’t | 
cloud up at 40 below and won't: 
distort at 160F. Comes in a variety ' 
of colors. 


Ballymore Company, 139 Penn- - 
sylvania Ave., Wayne, Pa., has 
brought out a new mounted safety 
ladder. When no one is on the 
ladder it rolls easily on swivel cast- 
ers. When a person mounts the 
steps the casters deflect so that rub- 
ber-tipped legs grip the floor. Thir- 


on both ends so that two or more 
people can use the ladder at one 
time on large assembly jobs and 
in stock room aisles. 


Expandable Hose 


Engineered to fit all standard 
vacuum cleaners is a hose that 
stretches from six feet to 14% feet. 
The housewife’s helper is manufac- 
tured by the Pullman Sales Corp., 
581 Boylston St., Boston. 


Painter’s Aid 

A new electronic accessory for 
reducing paint waste during spray- 
ing operations has been introduced 
by Ashdee Products Inc., 18029 
Dixie Highway, Homewood, III. 
Known as the “Paint-Miser,” the ac- 
cessory fits on the end of the spray 
gun and gives paint particles a 
negative charge as they leave the 
gun. ‘The charged paint spray is 
then electrostatically attracted to 
the item to be coated. A painter 
using the gun attachment can stand 
in a fixed position, yet the sprayed — 
paint will reach around corners, 


“cover top, bottom and hard-to-get-at 


p 


: é “The Boyer-Campbell Company, 
moo40 St. Antoine-St., Detroit 2, 
"figures it has put psychology to 
work in the development of a new 
safety hat for female workers. The 
unique headgear is made of blue 
taffeta, to satisfy the female demand 
~ for beauty, yet is washable, cool 
pend lightweight. 


~ Overload Spring Leveler 

z. The Duo-Control Spring Com- 
_ pany, East Lansing, Mich., has in- 
“troduced leaf-type overload springs 
for autos or trucks that can be ad- 
_ justed to any height regardless of 
_ the load carried. The trick involves 
_ spacers which can be easily inserted 
_ between the spring leaves to adjust 
the height. 

or 


4 
_ Jewelry-Making Kit 

If you've had a hankering to 
~ make costume jewelry, Flower Mate- 
rials Company, 229 S. Wabash Ave., 
_ Chicago, has turned up with a hob- 
__ by kit that’s right down your alley. 
Its ring kit contains an unmounted 
ring, one large Navette, 10 smaller 
stones and a jar of jewelry cement. 
fe An earring kit has a pair of adjust- 
_ able earring mountings, two large 
_ Navettes, 20 smaller stones and ce- 


ment. 
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a (Continued from page 20) 
_ per cent, in 1950. Other leaders 
were: the automotive group, up 
47.9 per cent; steel and iron, up 
- 44.7 per cent; financial, up 42.2 
ie per cent; chemical, up 36 per cent; 
a rubber, up 33.6 per cent; aircraft, 
oe up 31.5 per cent; and amusement, 
» up 31.1 per cent. 
___ Considering all listed stocks pay- 
ing dividends in 1950, the average 
dividend return amounted to 6.7 

per cent, based on market prices 
of last December 30. Of the 930 
_ dividend-payers, 39 paid 12 per 
* cent or more; 176 paid nine per 
~ cent or more; 477 paid between 

five and nine per cent; and 177 

paid less than five per cent. In- 


E Trends In Finance and Business: 


 terestingly enough, there were just 
about the same number of stocks 
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METAL BEDROOM FURNITURE 


HOSPITALS * HOTELS * SCHOOLS * INSTITUTIONS 


Mattresses, Bedsprings, Box Springs, 
Davenports, Double Deck Bunks, Hospital Beds 


SUPERIOR sleynrite CORPORATION 


CONTRACT DEPARTMENT, 2219 SOUTH HALSTED STREET, CHICAGO 


SHEETS - $7 EEL - PLATES 


Hot Rolled @ Pickled ®° Cold Rolled 
STRIP e BARS e BAND STEEL 
SHEARED TO SIZE 


We have PICKLING and Oiling facilities 


BRIGGS & TURIVAS, INC. 


Blue Island Telephone—Blue Island 2700 


139th and S. Western Ave. Blue Island, Ill. 


CHICAGO Telephone—COmmodore 4-1420 
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Pc 
ORIENT 


For prompt delivery of high quality South- 


ern Illinois coal, and for courteous atten- 


tion to your needs, you can depend upon 


INV EC eee 


. an organization seasoned in 


service to carload users, whose modern 


Orient mines are backed by extensive re- 


serve acreages assuring many years of con- 


tinuous supply. 


CHICAGO, WILMINGTON & 
FRANKLIN COAL COMPANY 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


STAMPINGS COST LESS WITH 
HARIG QUALITY DIES 


CARBIDE DIES 

LAMINATION DIES 

ALL TYPES OF STAMPING DIES 
JIGS G FIXTURES, GAGES AND 
SPECIAL MACHINE WORK. 


HARIG PRECISION DIES 


@ LAST LONGER 

@ PRODUCE BETTER STAMPINGS 

@ COST LESS PER THOUSAND BLANKS 
@ THE BETTER QUALITY P-A-Y-S 


Your Inquiries Invited 


HARIG 


MANUFACTURING CORP. 


323 N. Albany Ave. Chicago 12, Ill. 


GENUINE 8 x 10 


GLOSSY PHOTOS 


Te EACH IN 

2 1000 Lors 

© EACH IN 
100 LOTS 


Home Owners 


MADE FROM YOUR PHOTOS 
NEGATIVES OR ARTWORK 


CALL OR WRITE FOR A 
COMPLETE PRICE LIST 


A COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


QUANTITY PHOTO CORP. 
119 W. Hubbard — Chicago 
SUP. 7-8288 — Ext. 6 


COMMERCE 


that paid nine per cent or more as 
paid less than five per cent. 
« « » » 

One of Amer- 
ica’s. most prized. 
virtues, that of 
thriftiness, issp 
clearly in danger: 

these days. The man who puts his; 
money in non-speculative savings } 
is getting less reward, compara- - 
tively, than ever before—and, chances } 
are the incentive to individual. 
thrift will continue to diminish. 

Just how much the value of | 
thrift has deteriorated is indicated 
in figures compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. In 1933 the 
return on invested savings (involv- 
ing a minimum of risk-taking) 
amounted to! $10.2  billions—or 
about 22 per cent of the total per- 
sonal income of $46.6 billions in 
the United States. By 1940, the 
return on invested savings had 
grown to $13 billions, but this 
represented only 17 per cent of the 
total personal income of that year, 
which amounted to $78.3 billions. 
Last year, it is estimated, the re- 
turn on invested savings amounted 
to $26 billions, or only 12 per 
cent of the total $222.4 in personal 
income. 

Low interest rates on non-spec- 
ulative savings have not only af- 
fected individuals adversely, but 
also. thrift institutions, pension 
funds, and non-profit organizations 
in the educational, religious and 
welfare fields. 


Ben Franklin’s 
Advice May Be 
Devaluating 


American home 
owners were pay-. 
Moving Rapidly To ing off mortgages 
Mortgage Burning faster in 1950 than 
ever before,  ac- 
cording to the United States Say- 
ings and Loan League. Total mort- 
gage repayments in 1950 increased 
to $3,675,000,000, a rise of about 57 
per cent over the previous year’s 
peak level of $2,339,000,000. The 
savings and loan league adds that 
loan repayments have been grow- 
ing steadily since 1946, when in the 
early stages of the postwar building 
boom they totalled $1,516,000,000. 
Meanwhile last year, total mort- 
gages of savings associations also 
continued an upward trend and by 
the end of the year had risen to an 
estimated $13,325,000,000, an in- 
crease of $1,575,000,000 over the 
1949 year-end level. “ 
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Search For Minerals 


(Continued from page 130) 


cal Survey. The invitation brought 
3 hundreds of requests for various 
_ kinds 


of government help, and 
several contracts have already been 


signed. Many others are being ne- 
 gotiated. 


One of the first completed con- 


~ tracts, involving manganese  pro- 
_ duction, was signed with Manga- 
nese, Inc., of Henderson, Nevada. 
_ The company plans to get 100, 
~ 000 tons of the vital steel-hardener 
-a year from low-grade ores. Last 


~year, U. S. steelmakers consumed 


some 1,300,000 tons of manganese, 


most ‘of which came from India 


sand Africa. 


~ To boost domestic manganese 
output still more, DMA is consid- 
ering the construction of four 


~ $500,000 plants to process domestic 


low-grade ores. It is also studying 
—and hopes to perfect bya next 
_ July—a process for recovering man- 


ganese waste from steel mills. One | 


manganese expert figures that seven 
$200,000 plants using the process 
could, along with the low-grade 
ore operations, make the nation 
entirely self-sufficient in manganese. 


Molybdenum Program 


Another contract calls for Cli- 
max Molybdenum Company of 
Colorado, biggest U. S. molyb- 


denum producer, to begin provid- 
ing enough of the metal within 18 
months to fill all known demands, 
civilian as well as military, for the 
heat-resisting metal (used in jet 
- engines) and still leave some over 
to substitute for less plentiful 
metals like tungsten. 

No mineral has caused the plan- 
s9 much concern as mica, 
which is needed because it is a 
particularly good electrical insula- 
tor, especially where heat resistance 
is important. Mica is not only 
scarce but exceptionally difficult 
to mine. It is found in ege-sized 
lumps, but only about a_ half- 
dozen to a ton of dirt! The lumps 
must be picked out by hand, then 
split manually into thi sheets. A 
piece weighing less than a gram 
often must be handled five or six 
times. India with cheap labor is 
the world’s biggest mica producer. 
Mine labor there costs about 25 
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TAILOR-MADE 


#7 INDUSTRIAL FLOOR RESURFACER 


Hard, yet resilient... for heavy-duty 
trucking. 


Not affected by oil or petroleum sol- 
vents. A rugged Industrial Mastic. 


WET-FLOOR PATCH 


MIRACLE FLOOR 


Waterproof ... Impervious to food fats. W f S ‘ ; 
Ideal for Food Processing Plants, Laun- SON gis an Ae mote 
thi aeehe: Highly resistant to alkali, acids, oils, 


fats, grease. 


COLD STORAGE FLOOR PATCH 


Pre-mixed... Floors may be patched 
while plant is in operation. 


QUICK FLOOR PATCH 


Sets in 20 minutes. Use inside or out- 
side... but not adaptable where sub- 
jected to continuous water. 


fue RUBBER TILE — ASPHALT TILE — CORK — LINOLEUM | 
FLOORING FELT— ADHESIVES — ACCESSORIES 
@ is materials can be purchased for your own application . . : 


.or we will 
contract for complete application. Inspection of your floors and recom- 
mendations made without cost or obligation. 


of square feet of Camp’s Flooring Materials have been 


installed from coast to coast. Listed below are a few of 


Mir oon installations. 


Int. Harvester over 1,000,000 sq.. ft. 
Great Lakes over 500,000 sq. ft. 
Standard Oil Bldg. over 200,000 sq. ft. 
Spiegels, Inc. 
over 100,000 sq. ft. 


Central Mfg. Dist. over 500,000 sq. ff- 

Marshall Field Whse. over 300,000 sq. ff. 
State-Madison Bldg. over 300,000 sq. ft- 
Aldens, Inc. (formerly 
Chicago Mail Order 
House) over 100,000 
sq. ft. 


COP 


je CAMP COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 5 © 
6958 S. STATE ST. 
CHICAGO 21, ILL. 


TRIANGLE 4 
4770 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Announcing a new service 
Public Relations —— Publicity Insurance 
Creative ideas, Programs 
New group plan 
Nominal subscription basis 
O’REILLY, DOTY & SOMMER 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 


Executive and Sales Personnel 


Counseling and Testing 
Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. | 
Industrial Psychologist 

THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 5} 

La Salle-Wacker Bldg. @ Chicago 

cadsz 


FRanklin 2-8630 


ae - WHEEL CHAIRS 


Surgical—Hospital 
First Aid Supplies 


RQ V. MUELLER & CO. 


Phone SEeley 3-2180 
320-330 So. Honore St. 
CHICAGO 12 


HEAT TREATING 


FRED SNOW STEEL TREATING CO. 


1954 W. Kinzie St. 
Chicago, 22 Tei. SEeley 3-2662 


Industrial Institutional 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Additions, Remodeling, Alterations 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 


E. L. Archibald Co. Est. 1916 
Complete Service for Industry 79 W. Monroe St. FRanklin 2-0274 
5 A A 24 Hr. Telephone Service 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Iflinois | Residential Commercial 
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OIL PLANT 


For Sale or Lease 


Suitable for Bulk Oil Storage, Oil 
Blending, or Chemical Compounding 


Strategic Central Location 


386 Ft. River Dock—10 Car Switch 
Heavy Industrial Zone—H. P. Steam 


345,000 Gal. Tank Storage 


COMPLETE WITH PUMPING EQUIPMENT 
FOR LOADING AND UNLOADING 


LAND AREA 
Approx. 80,000 sq. ft. — More Available 


BUILDINGS 
1 & Part 2 Story — Approx. 30,000 sq. ft. 


CONSULT CARL L. KINGSBURY 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


WILLOUGHBY & COMPANY 


EXCLUSIVE AGENTS 
77 W. Washington 


for all industries 


Take advantage of the many wonderful properties 
of molded nylon. Ask us to quote on your re- 
quirements .. . 


Send blueprints or specifications 


Hauser Products Inc. 
Manufacturers of Plastic Products 
4032 N. Kolmar Ave., Chicago 41, III. 

Phone PEnsacola 6-7670 


CEntral 6-5050 
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cents a day, compared to about 
$14 a day in this country. 

Nevertheless, DMA has decided: 
that India would be too precarious 
a wartime source of mica, so it 
intends to foster a big enough do- 
mestic mica industry to guarantee 
the military a local source for most 
essential needs. 

Manufacturers of armor plate: 
and other high-strength steel lean) 
heavily on Turkey for chromium, , 
but the mineral planners figure? 
Turkey, too, would be a_precari-- 
ous source in case of war. Hence,, 
they intend to boost domestic pro- - 
duction from about 1,000 tons an-- 
nually to possibly 150,000 tons by : 
1953. This would involve the ex-- 
traction of chromium from_ low- - 
grade ores in Oregon and Califor- - 
nia. Even that amount of chro-- 
mium would be only a small part 
of what the country needs but it. 
would assure a supply of chromium 
for vital purposes. Last year, the 
U. S. used about 750,000 tons of 
chromium, largely for making 
stainless steel. 


Chinese Minerals Out 


One important foreign source of 
strategic minerals has already been 
lost. China used to be the world’s 
principal supplier of tungsten, es- 
sential for high-speed machining 
tools, and of antimony, needed for 
hardening lead for storage bat- 
teries. Now only trickles of these 
minerals come out of China and 
even these may be abruptly turned 
off. 

DMA hopes to triple U. S. tung- 
sten output from the current an- 
nual rate of 4,000,000 pounds a 
year to 12,000,000 pounds by 1953. 
Again, low-grade domestic ores 
are being counted upon to do the 
trick. If this goal can be reached, 
DMA officials figure the U. S. can 
accommodate domestic tungsten re- 
quirements, civilian as well as 
military. 

DMA is also encouraging the 
nation’s one large antimony pro- 
ducer—Bradley Mining Company, 
of Idaho—to double its present 
3,000 ton-a-year output. Domestic 
consumption is 15,000 to 20,000 
tons a year. The minerals agency 
hopes increased production in 
Bolivia and Mexico will make up 
the difference. 


Until a few months ago, rela- 
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tively few people ever heard of 
cobalt. But the metal, a product 
of the Belgian Congo, is indispen- 
sable in making long-lasting mag- 
“nets for use in electronic equip- 
“ment ranging from radar to tele- 
vision. It is also important for 
bonding enamel to the steel bodies 
_of refrigerators, bathtubs and other 
household equipment. But the 
military needs so much cobalt for 
‘radar and heat-resistant jet engine 
steel that the National Production 
_ Authority recently ordered a dras- 
tic cutback in non-military cobalt 
use. 


Since present U. S. cobalt pro- 
-duction, at 500,000 pounds a year, 
is less than 10 per cent of domes- 
tic requirements, DMA wants to 
boost production 4,500,000 pounds 
within 18 months. It is counting 
heavily on two companies, Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation and_ the 
Calera Mining Company. The 
problem of mining cobalt domes- 
tically stems from a peculiarity of 
‘the mineral; it’s too affectionate. 
It sticks to the other minerals with 
which it is found in the U. S., es- 
_ pecially nickel. It’s not as devoted 
to copper, with which it is found 
in the Belgian Congo. 


Domestic Output Increases 


Several minerals essential to the 
defense economy are already being 
mined on a substantial scale in the 

-U. S. or neighboring countries. 

These minerals include nickel, cop- 
per, zinc and fluorspar. Their pro- 
duction, too, will be increased. 


In nickel, useful for making a 
wide variety of iron and non-iron 
metal alloys, including tough 
nickel steels, the agency is pin- 
ning its hopes on the output from 
a government-owned operation re- 

cently reactivated in Cuba. It also 
hopes to get more nickel from 
their own biggest supplier, Canada. 
| The agency is also eyeing low- 
2 grade nickel deposits in Oregon. 

| Copper is already mined chiefly 
in this country, but DMA hopes to 
encourage the copper industry to 
spend some $200,000,000 of its 
own money on expansion within 
the next two or three years. It 
plans to provide these companies 
with price guarantees and author- 
ity to write off new facilities in five 
The agency believes such 
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years. 
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fy the buyer 
0 PUTING... 


ALL facilities under one roof— 
from beginning to delivery— 
one source, one responsibility 


NATIONAL 
PRINTERS 


LETTERPRESS AND OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 


CATALOGS - PUBLICATIONS 
BOOKS - DIRECTORIES 
GENERAL PRINTING 


(ONE OR MORE COLORS) 


Printing P 


LETTERPRESS AND OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 


Artists © Engravers ® Electrotypers ° Offset: Lithography Plates 
124 WEST POLK STREET—WAbash 2-3380—CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


PORTABLE C! 


A Complete Line of Portable Electric Tools 
for SAWING ... SANDING... 
DRILLING ... GRINDING or CUTTING 
WOOD, METAL MASONRY PRODUCTS 
or COMPOSITIONS 


PLUS ... PNEUMATIC TOOLS 


For DRILLING, GRINDING, 
RUNNING NUTS or DRIVING SCREWS 


Made by SKILSAW, INC. 
5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 


Factory Branches In Principal Cities .. 
Chicago Downtown Branch, 330 So. Jefferson St. 
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REASONS 
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nee ISTRIAL DSR 


These and other progressive firms 
are moving to Kenwood because it 
is a completely, facilitated district 


PALL for industry. It is served by two Belt 

TERNATIONAL ROLLING an Railroads, street car and bus trans- 

| ee OpUCTS CORP. portation to the door, excellent 
| PR ; d warehousing labor supply, ample provision for 
é Steel fabricating et all utilities. You too can have a new 


plant built to your exact require- 


ments and financed on either a pur- 
For full particulars 


write or call 


J. H. VAN VLISSINGEN & CO. 


RA ndolph 6-4042 
120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


PHIPPS INDUSTRIAL LAND TRUST — Owners 


chase contract or long term lease. 
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an expansion may be enough to 
end the copper shortage. 

Zinc, necessary for galvanizing 
sheet metal and for paint pigments, 
is also mined chiefly in this coun- 
try. Output now runs about 50,000 
tons a year and DMA hopes to 
boost it some 25 per cent in the# 
next 18 months. The agency fig- - 
ures that this output should take: 
care of the zinc shortage unless un- - 
foreseen additional requirements 
suddenly crop up. 

Fluorspar, needed for making; 
aluminum and steel, is scheduled | 
for a 50 per cent production rise: 
in the next two years. 


Plans In Question 

DMA planners are wrestling | 
with a host of other strategic min- 
erals, but they have not yet made 
up their minds whether the U. S. 
should greatly encourage their do- 
mestic production. Among these 
are flake graphite (useful, but not 
indispensable, for making cru- 
cibles used in the steel industry), 
berrylium (which hardens “copper 
for watch springs, firing devices 
and other precision instruments) 
and columbium (used in jet en- 
gines). Sources of supply of these 
metals aren't too far away, and 
even if they were cut off the stock- 
pile and substitutes would prob- 
ably tide U. S. industries over. 

Flake graphite, for example, 
comes from Madagascar Island. 
The mineral planners figure it 
would cost perhaps ten times as 
much to get people to mine it. 
domestically. And, if need be, steel 
mills could get along on  substi- 
tute materials for their crucibles, 
though it would probably reduce 
their efficiency somewhat. 

Beryllium comes from Brazil, 
columbium from Nigeria and the 
Belgian Congo. Neither is needed 
in such quantities that stock piles 
would be in danger of rapid de- 
pletion, DMA figures. 

So it is more than likely that 
DMA now will concentrate on im- 
plementing the plans it has al- 
ready drawn up for the 11 minerals 
it figures are most strategic. By 
feeding the. U. S, mining industry 
with federal funds and other help, 
DMA hopes it can get the nation’s 


diggers to run the military a good 
race. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 
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ae in industrial de- 
velopment in the Chicago Indus- 
trial Area during February totaled 
$31,114,000 compared with $31,053,- 
000 invested during February, 1950. 

Total investment for the first two 
~ months of 1951 amounted to $119,- 
916,000 compared with $53,248,000 
for the same period in 1949. These 
developments included expenditures 
for the construction of new plants, 
additions to existing industrial 
buildings and the acquisition of 
land and buildings for industrial 
purposes. 

National Tube Company will in- 

stall a large extrusion plant to 
manufacture high alloy seamless 
specialty tubes, shapes and bars at 
its Gary location. It 1s reported 
that the application of the extru- 
sion process on 4 commercial basis 
to the manufacture of stainless steel 
tubes is an innovation in the 
United States. The tubes will range 
from % to 6 inches in diameter 
and will be up to 60 feet in length. 
A French process for the hot extru- 
sion of metals, called the Ugine- 
Sejournet process, which uses glass 
as a lubricant, will be employed in 
the operation. 

Republic Steel Corporation has 
received a certificate of necessity 
for expansion of its mills at South 
Chicago, Ill., Birmingham, Ala., 
and Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. Finkl and _ Sons Company, 
29011 N. Southport avenue, is con- 
structing a 20,000 square foot addi- 
tion to its plant to house two elec- 
tric arc furnaces of 20-ton capacity 
each. The furnaces will utilize iron 
and steel scrap to produce special 
alloy steels and will have a rated 
capacity for a one-shift operation 
of approximately 30,000 to 35,000 
tons annually, which could be in- 


creased to about 80,000 tons an- 
nually by operating multiple shifts. 
The company is installing this 
equipment along with a heavy 
craneway and accompanying facili- 
ties to assure itself of a supply of 
special steel for the manufacture 
of forged crank shafts, die blocks 
and other special forgings. Morton 
L. Pererra Company, architects. 

Mid-States Gummed Paper Com- 
pany, 2515 S. Damen avenue, sub- 
sidiary of Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company, has a 
265,000 square foot plant under 
construction on property recently 
purchased by the parent company 
at 71st street and Harlem. It is the 
intention of the company, after the 
new plant is completed, to operate 
both at the present location and 
the new site. 

Kankakee Ordnance Plant near 
Wilmington, Ill., will be reactivated 
and operated by the U. S. Rubber 
Company ria, lave production of cer- 
tain classified items. 

W. F. Hali Printing Company, 
4600 W. Diversey avenue, is eX- 
panding its plant by constructing a 
three-story structure containing 120,- 
000 square feet of floor area. 

Sunbeam Corporation, 5330 W. 
Roosevelt road, is adding another 
unit to its new factory. Sunbeam 
manufactures electrical appliances. 
Campbell Lowrie Lautermilch Cor- 
poration, contractors. 

H. K. Porter Company, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has acquired the 
Delta Star Electric Company which 
has operated plants at 2437 and 
9701 W. Fulton street. The pur- 
chaser will continue to operate the 
plants in Chicago. which produce 
electrical switches and central sta- 
tion equipment. 

A. R. Barnes 


and Company, 


ADVER-I IES. 


(Trade Mark) 
THE “TIES THAT 
FOCUS ON YOUR 
PRODUCTS 


Here is a most modern 
way to give sincere, un- 
bjectionable publicity to 
A your fine products... 
CAD VERE Ibe omnciine 
strictly different in con- 
veying a subtle adver- 
tising message : 
They lend striking 
appeal at conven- 
tions. Most effective 
for product promo- 
\ tion. “Adver-Ties”’ 
can be used by 
MW salesmen as a 
liquidating pre- 
mium for good 
orders from 
customers, 


MADE 
SPECIAL 
TO ORDER 


“Adver - Ties” 
are not stock 
ties, but made 
“special - to-your- 
order’’ and _ indi- 
vidually designed 
with trade mark, 
slogan, or illustra- 
)\ tion of your prod- 
uct... ‘’Adver- 
Ties’’ are made 
under exclusive 
patent, hand 
tailored on 
quality mate- 
rial by ‘Tie 
Experts’ for 
over 31 years. 


“Adver-Ties”’ offer 
a New _ Stream- 
lined Exclusive 
“Best’’ Advertising Mes- _ 


way to tell your 


sage. 

QUANTITY LOTS SUPPLIED at a nominal 
Costa eT ELL US YOUR NEEDS and 
we'll give you complete details and price. 


American Neckwear Mfg.Co. , 


320 SO. FRANKLIN WE 9-7592 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Let us supply your lumber needs for — 
repairs, construction, fabrication and 
crating. Wallboard, Plasterboard etc. — 
also available. 


MILLWORK 


Custom and Stock Millwork 


give reliable dependable service 
from our own MILL SHOP — doors, 
skids, sash, trays, cabinets and pallets. 


We 


e(cumaen CG 
3500 S. Racine — YArds 7-0500 

410 W. 111th St. — Waterfall 8-8383 

LUMBER SINCE 1883 
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Please Note 


Why not take advantage of carload rates, or consolidate 
your less-carload into carloads? 


We specialize in breaking down carloads by delivering with 
company equipment to your Chicago customers and will 
arrange forwarding beyond Chicago via any transportation 


medium desired. 


May we quote you our prices? 


TRUCK-RAIL TERMINALS, INC. 


400 W. Kinzie St. Chicago 10, Ill. 
Phone: SUperior 7-4046 


TERMINALS: 
Pennsylvania Railroad — 340 No. Clinton st. 
Milwaukee Railroad — 400 W. Kinzie st. 


Quality and Sonica 


Brown and Sharpe Automatic Production 


HUDSON SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS CO. 


4500 W. Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51 CApital 7-2830 


INDUSTRIAL 


FINANCING 


We represent insurance companies 
with funds for industrial financing. 

Your inquiry will be confidentially 
analyzed. 


MILTON J. KRENSKY AND CO. 
First Mortgage Loans since 1916 
] N. LaSalle Street Chicago 2, Illinois 
CEntral 6-6610 
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printers, 1112 S. Wabash avenue, | 
will build a plant at 8111 St. Louis. 
avenue in Skokie. Edwin E. Hart- 
rich and Son, general contractor. 


J. J. Tourek Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 4701 W. 16th street, will 
operate a second plant, which it is 
now building, at 1818 S. Kilbourn 
avenue. The company produces pre- 
cision screw machine products and 
balljoints. The new unit, which 
will contain 58,000 square feet, was 
designed by A. Epstein and Sons, 
Inc. Heidel and Beck, Inc., general 
contractors. 


Houdaille-Hershey Company 
plans to expand its North Chicago 
plant. The company manufactures 
automobile and refrigeration parts. 


Johnson and Johnson, 4949 W. 
65th street, has expanded its plant 
with the addition of 45,000 square 
feet of working space. 


Norris Grain Company, 141 W. 
Jackson boulevard, has purchased 
the Chicago Grain Company prop- 
erty near Cottage Grove avenue and 
I21st place. 


General Felt Products Company, 
2301 S. Paulina street, manufac- 
turer of felt rugs and miscellaneous 
felt products, has purchased a fac- 
tory on nine acres of land in Chi- 
cago Heights. The structure con- ‘ 
tains 115,000 square feet of floor 
area. 


Pyle National Company, 1334 N. 
Kostner avenue, manufacturer of 
airport lighting devices and other 
electrical equipment, is construct- 
ing an addition to its machine 
shop. Freevol Smedberg, general 
contractors. 


Continental Smelting and Refin- 
ing Company, Route 66 and First 
avenue, McCook, IIL, has acquired 
a four-acre site in Lyon Township 
on which it will erect a plant to 
which company operations will be 
moved. 


Talbert Construction and Equip- 
ment Company, Summit, Ill., manu- 
facturer of truck and trailer crane 
booms, is expanding its plant. 


Collier Manufacturing Company, 
a newly organized company, has 
acquired 11,000 square feet of space 
at 430 W. Grant place for the fab- 
rication of bindings for the print- 
ing industry. 
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Steel 


5 (Continued from page 59) 


exceeds the national rate by from 
one to almost five percentage points. 
_The margin was 2.9 points in 1950, 
and 2.7 points in 1949. In 1947 and 
1948, Chicago fell behind national 
_ by 3.7 points, but the factors, partly 
‘national and partly local, which 
_ caused the reversal were not ap- 
_ plicable in the past two years. 
eAs of July 1, 1950, Chicago dis- 
trict capacity had risen to 18,678,- 
- 600 tons and national capacity to 
~ 100,563,500 tons. This was an in- 
crease during the first half of 1950 
-of 398,600 tons, or 2.2 per cent, 
in Chicago capacity, and 1,170,700 
_ tons, or 1.2 per cent, in national 
_ capacity. Chicago represented 18.6 
_ ‘per cent of the total. 
Since July 1, additional capacity 

has been added both locally and 
nationally. As of January 1, 1951, 
Chicago capacity had risen to 19,- 
236,300 tons and United States 
- capacity to 104,229,650 tons. The 

increase for the Chicago district in 
the six-month period is 557,700 
tons, or three per cent, and for the 
country 3,666,150 tons, or 3.7 per 
cent. Of the nation’s total, Chica- 
go currently has 18.45 per cent. 
The current Chicago district ca- 
pacity consists of 17,548,700 tons 
of open hearth, 830,000 tons of 
bessemer and 857,600 tons of elec- 
tric furnace steel. The 1950 ca- 
pacity imcrease was confined to 
open hearth. 
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Increase Programmed 
Annual steel capacity of the 
-_- United States will be raised to 117, 
500,000 tons by end of 1952, a rec- 
- ord level, according to a recent 
survey completed by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. Additional 
expansion programs, announced 
since and tabulations made by other 
sources indicate that capacity in- 
crease during the period may bring 
the total to 121,500,000 tons. In 
| any event, the gain will be the 
largest ever accomplished in as 
short a period anywhere in the 
world. 
| The Institute states that over 
| 18,000,000 tons will have been 
added to annual capacity from the 
start of 1950 to, end of 1952. The 
scheduled level of 117,500,000 tons 
in two years is over 7,000,000 tons 
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Lorhniceal. Manu 


Long established and highly respected Chicago 
Graphic Arts Organization is now converting 
part of its facilities to the deiense program. 
The preparation of all types of technical manu- 
als, including complete art, photography and 
copywriting manned by a skilled and trained 
personnel, is within the scope of our services. 
Our facilities, together with professional guid- 
ance in producing slide and motion picture 
training films, are also available. We invite 
inquiries from well-rated firms requiring assist- 


ance in this specialized work. 


Wogue- Wright Studios 


DIVISION OF ELECTROGRAPHIC CORPORATION 


469 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Another Satisfied User of Airkem... 


HOTEL SHERMAN 


Achievement in Dining—Co lege Inn Porterhouse— 
Rot 


Newest ; 
obt. E. Lederer, Architect 


HOTELS DEPEND UPON AIRKEM TO 
SOLVE THEIR AIR-FRESHENING PROBLEMS ! 


attention to the comfort and well-being of their 


Hotels pay particular 
is Seis facilities must literally 


Restaurants, private rooms and general 


guests. | ; 
‘breathe’ good management . . - good air... good attitudes toward the 
public. ATRKEM chlorophyll air freshener is widely used and recom- 


mended by many of America’s finest hotels because of its ability to do 
the job satisfactorily. 

Let us show you how AIRKEM can be economically adapted to your 
business — help you solve unwanted odor problems. 


llirkewe Chicago, Que. 


1313 WEST RANDOLPH STREET CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Phone SEeley 8-285] 
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the ad that 


ran from 
Maine to California 


Seems a rather lengthy ad, we know. But you’ll 
be surprised to learn that every word of it was 
read. The words were simple and effective... . 
just the name and location of a prominent met- 
ropolitan department store, repeated tens of 

thousands of times. The advertising medium? Enough colorful, sales- : 
wise PRINT-AD-STRING tto stretch from Maine to California. 


Progressive retailers and manufacturers tie and trim their pack- 
ages and products with PRINT-AD-STRING .. ."to lend them 
distinction and individuality, to strengthen brand identification. 
And from Maine to California, this flat, non-woven cotton tape of 
limitless uses has earned its reputation as an economical, practical 
advertising medium. 


CHICAGO PRINTED STRING 
COMPANY 


Engineering & Styling Department 
2318 W. Logan Blvd, Chicago 47, Ill. 


WHATEVER 
WHEREVER 
HOWEVER = -yorsec 


Sell More with PRINT~ AD STRING 


Versatile, 

Non-Woven 

Cotton { 
Tope 


seen OSCE 


ES essteseesesescerconeomeero 


Spinnings up to 
60” Diameter 


Difficult 


Spinnings 


© We offer you the fa- 
cilities of our modern 
and completely equipped 
metal spinning shop. 


® Steel 


® Bronze 


® Pewter 


© Expert craftsmen to 
fabricate metal spun 
parts. 


® Stainless Steel 


* Terneplate ® Aluminum 


engi * Phosphor Bronze ® Aluminum Alloy 


© Experienced 


neering service to as- ® Brass ® Zinc 
sist in solving your : 

® Co r e ‘ 
problems. Pye Lead 


¢ Experimental and 
production. 


Phone 


oP aulding ]-4]) 


3229 W. Fullerton 


ENGINEERING CO. 


© Out of town inquiries 
invited. 


® Immediate attention 


to inquiries. 


HELANDER 
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higher than was predicted last : 
October by Commerce Secretary jf 
Sawyer. By end of 1952, capacity; 
will have grown nearly 36,000,000 ) 
tons from 1940, an increase of al--f 
most 45 per cent. That increase: 
exceeds the entire capacity of any’ 
other country in the world. 


The 117,500,000 tons will be 19,- - 
500,000 more than was made last ; 
year in all the world outside the | 
United States and will be about 
28,000,000 tons more than was 
required by the United States in 
1944, the biggest year in World 
War II. 

To expand steel capacity is not 
just a matter of building new 
blast furnaces, steelmaking furnaces 
and -rolling mills. It takes raw 
materials, machinery, electric power, 
fuel, transport facilities and man- 
power — all of which are in tight 
supply and hotly competed for in 
time of emergency. Raw materials 
requirements for capacity opera- 
tions at the end of 1952 wilk in- 
clude more than 150 million tons 
of iron ore annually. Huge amounts 
of coal, limestone, manganese, scrap 
and other raw materials will be 
required, as well as record amounts 
of natural gas, electric power and 
fuel oil. In recent months, 1] 
boats have been ordered to carry 
ore, limestone and coal on the 
Great Lakes, and about half of 
these will serve the needs of Chi- 
cago district plants. 


Good Output Year 

Save for the coal strike in the 
spring of 1950 and the snow storm 
in November, costing a combined 
1,500,000 tons of steel, 1950 was a 
good production year. At no time 
Was scrap shortage a deterring fac 
tor, although the price rose to very 
high levels. Shortage of coke did 
exist in individual cases in the Chi- 
cago district due to insufficient 
coke oven capacity. Building of 
additional ovens and rehabilitation 
of old batteries js correcting this 
situation. At times there has been 
some deficiency in iron ore sup- 
plies occasioned by late start of 
the navigation season in 1950. 

Production of pig iron and ferro-— 
alloys in the Chicago district and 
the United States rose sharply 
20 and 20.8 per cent, respectively— 
in 1950 -as it supported the in- 
creased steelmaking* operations. An 
accompanying table shows monthly 
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production statistics for 1950 and 
1949, 

United States output of pig iron 
and ferroalloys last year was at 
W1.5. per cent. of capacity, while 
_ Chicago was at only 86.1 per cent. 
_ Chicago district blast furnace ca- 
pacity of 15,897,190 tons as of 

January 1, 1950, represented 22.2 
per cent of national capacity of 
71,497,540 tons. The percentage 
was the same for 1949. 

Pig iron capacity was revised by 
the American Iron and Steel In- 
_ stitute as of July 1, 1950, to recog- 
nize changes that had taken place 
in connection with accelerated iron 
_, and steelmaking expansion. As of 
_ that date, Chicago district capacity 
was listed as unchanged, while 
national capacity had risen to 71,- 
621,730 tons. Chicago’s share of 
the total dropped fractionally to 
22-1 per cent. This was the first 
reversal of an upward trend in 
recent years. 

During 1950, Chicago district 
_ production of pig iron and ferro- 


__ alloys represented 20.9 per cent of 


_ the nation’s total. In the preceding 
year, it accounted for 21 per cent. 


Furnace Capacity Up 
A According to the American Iron 
- and Steel Institute, annual blast 
furnace capacity of the United 
States as of January 1, 1951, aggre- 
_ gates 72,471,780 tons, an increase 
- of 974,240 tons, or 1.3. per cent, 


over 1950. Chicago district capacity 


for the beginning of this year is 
reported at 15,684,040 tons, a drop 
of. 213,150 tons, or 1.34 per cent, 


against one year ago. Since no blast 


furnace facilities were abandoned 
or removed from the Chicago dis- 
trict in 1950, the smaller capacity 
_ figure occasions some surprise. The 
explanation lies in the fact that a 


major company resurveyed its in- | 


dividual furnace ratings and _ felt 
compelled to readjust them to more 
_ realistic potentialities. The total re- 
duction, representing an over-rating 
carried over a long period of years, 
amounts to about 290,000 tons a 
year. Taking this revision into ac- 
count, Chicago district blast fur- 
_mace capacity as of January |, 1951, 
is only 21.6 per cent of national 
capacity. 

United States Steel Company 
(Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation 
until January [pet 951, provided 


SEeley 3-2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 


CONTRACTORS 


FOR 


VENTILATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 
DUST AND FUME REMOVAL SYSTEMS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. ° 


Whatever You Build 
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the only major blast furnace en- 
largement project in the Chicago 
district last year. It blew out its 
No. 7 stack at Gary Steel Works 
on September 20 to increase its 
hearth size from 2614 to 28-feet 
diameter. This will provide an in- 
crease in capacity from 1,240 to 
1,300 tons of iron daily, or about 
15,000 tons annually. It is expected 
to resume production early this 
year. This will constitute the third 
Gary blast furnace to be enlarged; 
No. 4 was similarly treated in 1949 
and No. 6 in 1947. 


Plant Expansion 


The only completely new blast 
furnace announced for construction 
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United States Steel Corporation is 


increasing Chicago district produc- 


tion of cold-rolled sheets by about 
200,000 tons a year. The - increased 
production is being attained with- 
out major additions to plants facili- 
ties at the Gary Sheet and Tin 
Mill where the sheets will be 
rolled. The program, to be com- 
pleted during 1951, includes mod- 
ernization at Sheet and Tin and 
Gary Steel Works where the slabs 
are produced for sheets. At the 
Sheet and Tin Mill existing temper 
mills and pickling lines are being 
modernized to increase their ca- 
pacity and an additional shear line 
is being installed. At the Steel 
Works the 36-inch slabbing mill 


in the Chicago district is by Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Company at 
its Indiana Harbor Works at East 


is being revamped with installation - 
of modern soaking pits, an ingot” 
stripper and mill auxiliary equip-— 
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Mountain Valley Mineral Water 
From Hot Springs, Ark. 
42 Years in Chicago 
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Chicago. In connection with a 
$90,000,000 expansion program 
there, revealed late last December, 
it will build a third stack which 
will increase plant pig iron cCa- 
pacity by 1,400 tons daily, or 500,- 
000 tons annually. This will be a 
28-foot hearth diameter furnace 
complete with stoves, ore bins and 
gas cleaning equipment. 

Steel and iron producing compa- 
nies of the country plan to spend 
a record $1,200,000,000 for expan- 
sion and improvements this year, 
according to the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. Such expenditures 
last year were about $513,000,000. 
The outlay next year may be even 
larger than for the current year 
since the total for 1951 and 1952 is 
expected to exceed $2,500,000,000. 
From 1946 to 1950, inclusive, the 
institute states, steel companies 
spent a total of $2,400,000,000 for 
new and improved facilities. It 
describes this as “equal to more 
than one-third of the total capital 
investment in steel at the end of 
1949.” 

The institute does not break 
down its expenditure figures by 
distnicts, thus it is not possible to 
indicate what proportion accrues 
to the Chicago area. It can be said 
only that the amounts are sub- 
stantial. 

Steelmaking expansion programs 
announced by Chicago plants dur- 
ing the past year can be briefed as 
follows: 

United States Steel Company 
(formerly Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation): ‘This subsidiary of 


ment. 

Enough power for a city of 150,- 
000 is being added to the company’s 
generating capacity at South Chi- 
cago. 

Another chapter in the steel in- 
dustry’s history of technological im- 


provements has been written. United 


States Steel Company, the largest 
contributor, early in 1950 began 
operating a zinc-coating line at its 
Gary Sheet and Tin Mill. Produc- 
ing coils by a continuous hot dip 
method at rate of 300 feet per 


minute, the company is making the | 


product in 19-gage and_ lighter. 
Sheets have a maximum width of 
48 inches. The line’s capacity is 
5,000 tons a month. 


“Big Steel” Expands 


This company also is increasing — 


capacity of the Gary Sheet and Tin 
Mill by 120,000 tons annually ef- 
fective within a few weeks. 


annual capacity 732,000 tons. An 
interlocking project is-one at South 
Chicago Works where extensive im- 
provements are being made on the 
44-inch slabbing mill. The South 
Works improvements are specifically 
designed to provide additional slabs 
for processing at Gary Sheet and 
Tin. The slabbing mill will in- 
crease the plant’s rated slab capac- 
ity by 150,000 tons to about 1,560,- 
000 tons annually. At the Gary 
plant a fourth electrolytic tinning 
line. is being installed. The line will 
operate at 1,000 feet per minute in 


‘The@ 
new facilities will make the plant’s” 


_ providing 0.25-pound of tin coat- — 


oO 


‘MARCH, 1951 
EB 


ing to each 100 pounds of basic 


= 


eesteel sheets. 


A continuous anneal- 


_ ing furnace, first of its kind in any 
company plant, also is being in- 
stalled. 


An increase in ingot capacity of 


about 553,000 tons annually was 
undertaken by United States Steel 
: Company last year and some of the 
increase is already in use. The bal- 
ance should be completed by this 


Fall. The program is solely one of 


improving existing facilities and is 


3 being completed in about half the 


time required for construction of 


~ new facilities. 


No. 13 coke battery at Gary has 


_, been rebuilt and is now operating. 
~ Increased from 69 to 77 ovens, it 


raises the plant’s annual coke pro- 
duction from 340,000 to 380,000 
tons. No. 15 battery also will be 


g. expanded from 69 to 77 ovens, but 


the work will not be completed 


until about July. One new battery 
_ had previously been built at Gary. 


Two U. S. Steel Corporation sub- 
sidiaries are building four ships to 
carry iron ore and limestone on the 
Great Lakes. 


Iron Ore By Rail 


United States Steel in January 
initiated all-rail shipment of iron 
ore from Minnesota to Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown, South Chicago and 
Gary. This is the first time in his- 
tory such an effort has been under- 


_ taken between lake shipping sea- 
~ sons. Objective is 2,000,000 tons be- 
fore March 15, including 250,000 
tons each to the two Chicago dis- 
trict plants. Special thawing equip- 
ment had to be installed to facili- 


tate unloading. 


National Tube Company: This 


United States Steel Corporation sub- 


sidiary announced in January that 
it will install a large extrusion 


plant to manufacture high-alloy 


seamless specialty tubes, as well as 
shapes and bars, at its Gary plant. 
_ Application of the extrusion process 


on a commercial basis to manufac- 
ture seamless steel is an innovation 
in the United States. The ex- 
trusion plant will have a capacity 
of about 3,000 tons of special tubes 
and shapes per month. Operation 
should be possible before the end 
Lt951., 

Inland Steel Company: Accepted 
delivery and placed in operation 
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Cash For your lOLE Machinery! 


Why let unused machinery take up 
space and cost you money? Turn 
over your metal-working machines 
to us at an excellent price. 

Check your idle equipment today. 
Give us a description and we will 
reply promptly with an offer. Act 
now! 


Write, Wire or Phone 


INTERSTATE 
Machinery Ca. r Juc. 


1443 W. PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
A Single Machine to an Entire Plant Bought or Liquidated 


GARY STEEL SUPPLY CO. 
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CRawford 7-2525 


2300 S. SPRINGFIELD AV., CHICAGO 23, ILL. 


<J. <S. 
HARRINGTON 

INGT 
Confidential representation in purchase or sale of 


GOING BUSINESS CONCERN 


We conduct negotiations, supply data, in manner 
to protect interests of all parties. 


PHONE YArds 7-5800 


Specializing in industrial business property 
since 1907. 


Any Chicago Bank as Reference 
7 S. Dearborn St. Financial 6-1322 
CHICAGO 3 
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Quality and Service keep our Product sold 
Complete wight Service, without overtime charge to 
ri . 


eguiar patrons. 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago 5 


HArrison 7-6621 


Package Delivery - Expressing - Freight 
JOB OR CONTRACT RATES 
'NSURED CARRIERS 
CITY WIDE AND SUBURBAN AREA 


North Shore Delivery Co., Inc. 
1319 Fulton St. MOnroe 6-8262 


¢ Tools and Dies - 


Congress Tool & Die Works 


622 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 6 
RAndolph 6-4171 


INDUSTRIAL REAL ESTATE 
LOFTS — FACTORIES — WAREHOUSES 
Sales — Lease — Management 
50 Years of Service 
ALEX FRIEND & CO., Inc. 

29 So. La Salle St. RAndolph 6-4913 


RELIANCE CABINET CO. 


Phone ARmitage 6-1720 


2001 ELSTON AVENUE 


for the 1950 shipping season its new 
ore carrier “Wilfred Sykes.” This is 
the largest ship ever built on the 
Great Lakes. 

The company expects to have in 
operation early in 1951 its contin- 
uous galvanizing line which it is 
now building. It is licensed to use 
Armco Steel Corporation’s patented 
process for coating flat-rolled steel 
in a molten zinc bath. 


Inland Ups Capacity 

In mid-September Inland started 
production of a new $6,000,000 coke 
oven battery at Indiana Harbor, 
thus lifting its capacity to produce 
coke by 200 tons daily. Increased 
production of by-products including 
tar, toluol, benzol and naphtha also 
results. The 65-oven battery, No. 6, 
replaced No. 1 battery built in 
1914. The 65 ovens will convert 
1,500 tons of coal per day into 
about 980 tons of coke. The com- 
pany has a total of 484 coke ovens, 


including old No, 1 which was tak- 


en out for future rebuilding. 


Inland will enlarge its steelmak- 
ing capacity to 4,500,000 tons of 
ingots annually from its present 
capacity of 3,750,000 tons. On July 
1, 1950, its rated capacity was in- 
creased from a previous 3,400,000 
tons. It will construct a new open- 
hearth shop with four 250-ton 
furnaces at the Indiana Harbor 
Works in East Chicago. Enlarge- 


Pd 
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ment of some of the present open 
hearths will round out the 4,500,000 . 
ton ingot capacity. No additions to 
blast furnaces or finishing mills are 

contemplated. The new open-hearth 

shop will include a scrap yard, 

charging facilities, an ingot mold 
yard and slag yard. The 46-inch 

blooming mill will be equipped to 

handle increased tonnage through 

addition of new soaking pits and 

an overhead runway will be built 

to connect No. 2 open-hearth strip- 
per to the blooming mill. Some in- 

crease in capacity of the hot strip 

mills will be accomplished with 

building of an additional slab heat- 

ing furnace, provisions for deliver- 

ing hot slabs to existing furnaces” 
and changes to enable production 

of longer coils. 

Stretching of the capacity of its” 
ore carrying fleet of five Great 
Lakes vessels is being undertaken 
by Inland by lengthening the hull 
of one of its older boats, the 
“Philip D. Block,” while laid up this 
winter. 

Inland placed in operation in 
January this year a coal preparation 
plant at its East Kentucky mines 
capable of processing 750 tons of 
raw coal per hour. Mechanical re- 
moval of slate, stone and other im- 
purities, will reduce ash content 50 
per cent in coke made from the coal 
and increase its “fixed” carbon, the 
essential element for blast furnace 
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“I was going straight, and then I began to feel the pinch of higher taxes.” 
iS B01 2 NeS. 


N ARCH, 1951 
use. ‘This lower ash coke will en- 
_ able production of 200 more tons 
_ of pig iron daily with present equip- 
-ment and this additional molten 
iron will speed production of steel 
de by cutting open-hearth heating time. 
_— Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
_ pany: Improvements and additions 
were undertaken at ithe Indiana 
- Harbor Works, East Chicago, to the 
- tin mill unit and to the tube mill; a 
new unit mill was installed to pro- 
ss duce electrical conduit; and the 21- 
~ inch mill was revamped to roll skelp 
~ in coils for a new continuous butt- 
- weld mill. The butt-weld mill was 
_ placed in operation in midyear and 
produces pipe up to four-inches 
diameter, as compared with three 
inches made formerly. he mill 
added 12,000 ‘tons per month to 
capacity for butt-weld pipe. 


New Open Hearths 


; At mid-year Youngstown  an- 
~ nounced it would build four new 
open hearths to produce between 
~ 550,000 and 600,000 tons of ingots 
~ annually. After these are in opera- 
tion, it will discontinue its bessemer 
~ steel department which currently 
produces about 300,000 tons a year. 
_ Thus, net increase in ingot capacity 
~ would be 250,000 to 300,000 tons. 
~ Tt also would erect a new roll shop 
and finishing facilities for hot-rolled 
_ sheet and strip at the strip mill. 
— At year-end, Youngstown an- 
nounced still further expansion, 
this undertaking involving an ex- 
penditure of $90,000,000. Pig iron 
capacity will be increased 500,000 
tons, coke capacity 430,000 tons and 
open-hearth capacity by 1,225,000 
tons, including tonnage from four 
furnaces now building. The pro- 
gram includes a 75-oven battery of 
coke ovens with necessary coal han- 
dling and by-product and_ benzol 
facilities. The blast furnace project 
was mentioned previously. The four 
new open-hearth furnaces will be 
 250-ton units. Deducting the besse- 
mer production to be eliminated, 
new steel capacity increase will net 
925,000 tons. Other improvements 
will include a 675-foot extension 
to present ore yard and dock, two 
new ore unloaders, one turbo- 
| blower, a steam boiler rated at 800 
pounds per square inch, additions 
to water treating plant, a new high 
back pressure turbo-generator and 
new water intake tunnel and pump 
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Your Electrical Whole- 
saler has “ECONOMY 
DE-LAY” Renewable 
Fuses and Renewal 
Links in stock. 


* and CONSERVE firectous Brass and offs 


“ECONOMY DE-LAY” Renewable Fuses _ con- 
serve scarce Brass and Copper and reduce the 
cost of Fuse maintenance. 

After your first cost of an “ECONOMY DE-LAY” 
Renewable Fuse, you pay only a few pennies for 
an “ECONOMY DE-LAY” Renewal Link to re- 
store the Fuse to its original efficiency after a 
“blow.” This is much cheaper in the long run 
than any other type of Fuse protection. 

Ask for the ECONOMY Catalog and Price List. 


Representatives in all 
Principal Cities 


QiNEMAle CARTRIDGE Fysp ; 


5341 EE 


ECONOMY FUSE AND MEG. CO, TTT GREENVIEW AVE, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


KEdzie 3-6170-1-2 


Engineers e Designers ¢ Manufacturers 


Schreiner Steel Products Co. 


TANKS — CHUTES — HOPPERS 
STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 


1127 So. Washtenaw Ave. Chicago 12 


Arthur B. Hall Raymond Donnersberger 


Hau & ELLIS 


Management, Sales, and Appraisals of 
Downtown Real Estate 


As Mortgage Loan Correspondent for 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
we solicit inquiries for loans on 
modern industrial plants and 
well located commercial properties 


OLD COLONY BUILDING HARRISON 7-2241 
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REDUCE COST ° 


Of Handling Mail and Postage 


Triner Postoffice Scales 


TRINER SALES COMPANY e 


325 W. Huron St. 


The members of the Illinois Association of Con- 
sumer Finance Companies believe that the in- 
terest of the public can best be served through 
the voluntary formation and observance of eth- 
ical standards and practices rather than through 
exclusive reliance upon official enforcement of 
laws governing the small loan business. 


We subscribe to the following principles: 


(1) The foundation of the small loan busi- 
ness is confidence, which depends upon 
expedient service and fair dealing. 


(2) Business should be maintained as a con- 
structive agency in community life, af- 
fording considerate and responsible 
sources of credit for those without bank- 
able security. 


Thirty-five States, including Illinois, have en- 
acted and maintain adequate laws to regulate 
and supervise the small loan business. Our 
members are urged to assist and cooperate with 
proper authorities in effective enforcement of 
laws governing the business. 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION 
of 
CONSUMER FINANCE 
COMPANIES 


111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 


Waste with the 
Efficient 


Company 


for Mail and 
Parcel Post 
WRITE FOR FOLDER 


Chicago 10 @ 
Tel. SUperior 7-3670 ® 


Gerhardt F. Meyne 


BUILDERS 


Financial 6-3377 


7 S. Dearborn St. 


OMVIERER 
house. Eight two-hole soaking pits 
with necessary cranes will be added. - 
A slabbing mill, complete with 
tables, shear and slab handling 
facilities will be installed. A slab 
heating furnace will be installed at 
the hot strip mill and the strip mill 
finishing department will be ex- 
tended. 

Republic Steel Corporation: In 
December was granted a certificate 
of necessity by the National Securi- 
ty Resources Board for expansions, 
including work at South Chicago. 
The detailed program for this plant 
has not been revealed. 


Acme Steel Company: The com- 
pany has announced expansion of 
its galvanizing facilities for produc- 
ing galvanized strip used in pack- 
aging for shipping overseas. The 
addition will be made to its River- 
dale plant. 


A. Finkl and Sons Company: This 
Chicago company, which previously 
has not made its own steel, is con- 
structing a melt shop. It is install- 
ing two 20-ton electric furnaces with 
an annual capacity of 53,000 tons 
of carbon and alloy steel forging 
ingots. 


Continental Steel] Corporation: 
This company, located in Kokomo, 
Ind., is constructing a new contin- 
uous rolling mill to make wire rods. — 
It will cost $5,000,000 and will be 
completed around midyear. The 
company’s present rod mill will con- 
tinue to operate until the new one 
is ready. 

Keystone Steel and Wire Compa- | 
ny: Has begun construction of a 
fourth open-hearth furnace at Peor- 
ia, Ill., which will increase -the 
company’s steel ingot capacity by 
more than 100,000 tons to 425,000 
tons annually. The new furnace, to 
be completed late this year, will 
cost in excess of $1,500,000. The 
company’s present three open-hearth 
furnaces, built in 1917, have a rated 
annual capacity of 325,000 tons, 
but have produced in excess of this. 


Northwestern Steel and Wire 
Company: In December this com- 
pany was issued a certificate of 
necessity in the amount of $14,507,- 
000 for steelmaking expansion at 
Sterling, Ill. The company has 
ordered two 22-foot diameter hearth, 
top charge, three-electrode electric 
furnaces, rated at 125-130 ton ca- 
pacity each. 


TRANSPORTATION 


and TRAFFIC 


TEN day “wildcat” strike of 
railroad switchmen in Chicago 


and other major cities ended Feb- 
_ ruary 8, immediately following the 
+ Army’s order to the workers to re- 
~ turn to work or face dismissal. ‘The 
order provided that anyone not 


back on his job by 3 p.m., Febru- 


ary 10, would have to prove that 
he was physically unable to work. 


The Army’s order also put into 
effect a 122 cents hourly wage in- 
crease for yard service employes 


- and a five cents an hour wage 
- boost for employes in road service. 


These salary increases are retroac- 
tive to October 1, 1950, and will 
remain in effect until the dispute 
over demands for a 40 hour work 
week with 48 hours pay is settled. 
The strike was the second walkout 
of switchmen in the Chicago area 
in six weeks. On December 13, 
1950, these employes staged a simi- 


= lar “illness” strike which ended four 


days later following a return to 
work appeal by President Truman. 

Rail Rate Increase Petition Titled 
Ex Parte No. 175: The railroads’ 
petition for a general six per cent 
increase in freight rates and charges 
has been titled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as Ex Parte 
No. 175, Increased Freight Rates, 
1951. On January 19 the railroads 
filed a motion with the commission 
requesting authority to make the 
increases effective immediately on 
one day’s notice pending hearing 
and final order in the proceeding. 
Hearing on the motion was held 
February 19 in Washington D. CG., 
and was followed by oral argument. 
The motion stated that reparation 
claims would be honored should 
the interim increase be greater than 
those finally approved by the com- 
mission. It also pointed out that 
each month’s delay in granting the 
rate boost results in a loss of $35,- 
150,000 which “cannot be recovered 
because rate increases found to be 


justified cannot be made retroactive 
even though they were justified 
from the time the increases in costs 
were incurred.” The proposed six 
per cent increase would yield the 
carriers an estimated $470,000,000 
annually and is to compensate for 
increased operating expenses 
amounting to about $421,000,000 
yearly. 

Examiners Release Proposed Re- 
ports in Small Shipments Cases: Re- 
ports of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission examiners in the Small 
Shipments Cases have been released. 
Examiner G. B. Vandiver wrote the 
proposed report in Docket 29556, 
Charges on Small Shipments by 
Railroads, and Examiner L. J. 
Kassel issued the report in Docket 
MC-C-543, Charges on Small Ship- 
ments by Motor Carriers. Examiner 
Vandiver recommends a scale of 
minimum charges for rail ship- 
ments based on mileage and rang- 
ing from $1.50 to $2.25 on 100 
pounds or less; $1.70 to $2.45 on 
shipments of 100 to 150 pounds; 
and $1.95 to $2.70 on shipments 
over 150 pounds. He also proposes 
that the commission establish a 
minimum weight of 35 pounds for 
each piece or package in a shipment 
and an additional charge of 15 
cents for each piece or package 
weighing less than 35 pounds which 
is contained in a shipment subject 
to a flat minimum charge. Examin- 
er Kassel in his report also sets 
forth a scale of minimum charges 
for transportation of small ship- 
ments by motor carriers on a mile- 
age basis. Minimum charges on ship- 
ments weighing less than 150 
pounds would range from $1.40 to 
$7.25 and on shipments weighing 
from 150 to 300 pounds the mini- 
mum _ charge would range from 
$1.85 to $13.40. An _ additional 
charge of 10 cents would be assessed 
for each package in excess of five 
in a shipment of 150 pounds or less 
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WABASH 
Red ball 


FREIGHT 


Yes, Wabash is the 
transportation link of 
the nation...its strate- 
gic location makes it 
a major link between \ % 
East, West, North and | 
South, offering you 
through routes with 66 
railroads. 


x «x x 

Ship via Wabash Red Ball 
Freight to or through 

BUFFALO 
DETROIT 
TOLEDO 
CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
DES MOINES 
OMAHA 
KANSAS CITY 


For details, call your 
nearest Wabash 
representative or write 


P. A. SPIEGELBERG 
Freight Traffic Manager 
Wabash Railroad 
St. Lovis 1, Missouri 
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MODERN SERVICE IN THE 
HEART OF AMERICA 
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SMALL 


You can depend on UNIVERSAL for complete facilities to 


render fast, efficient service and cooperation in solving your 


transportation and marine insurance problems. Do as the 


largest brokers for important corporations are doing—place 


your business—no matter how big—with this experienced 


transportation and marine insurance organization. 


UNIVERSAL INSURANCE COMPAM, 


TALBOT, BIRD & CO., INC., MANAGERS 


1045 Insurance Exchange 


New York 
Los Angeles 


Equipment Storage 
Corporation 


HEA 
INDUSTRIAL STORAGE 


UNLIMITED FLOOR LOAD 
FO 


R 

MACHINERY . . PAPER . . STEEL 
LICENSED & BONDED 
PRospect 6-4616 


7444 S. ASHLAND AVE. 
B.R.C. RR & I.N. RR 


Seattle 


Chicago 4, Illinois 


San Francisco 


Philadelphia 
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LUBRICANTS 


For smooth performance and greater man- 
hour production, protect your machines 
with CMD Anti-Scoring Lubricants, Be- 
cause they withstand pressures greater 
than 50,000 pounds per square inch and 
will not mulsify with liquid coolants, they 
protect bearing surfaces better and longer. 
Ideal for lathe centers, die set pins and 
bushings, steady-rests and countless other 
arava samples available. Write Dept. 
s-JO1. 


CHICAGO MANUFACTURING 
& DISTRIBUTING CO. 
1928 West 46th St., Chicago 9, Illinois 
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and for each package over 10 in al 
shipment weighing more than 150) 
pounds, but not more than 300) 
pounds. Exceptions to both reports } 
are due on April 2, 1951, and re-- 
plies must be filed by May 1, 1951. . 
Exceptions and replies in both pro- | 
ceedings may be filed separately or 
in a single document. 


Express Rate Increase Hearing 
March 29: The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has announced that. 
hearing in Ex Parte No. 177, In- 
creased Express Rates and Charges, 
1951, will be held March 29 in 
Washington, D. C., before Examin- 
er S. R. Diamondson. The proceed- 
ing embraces the request of the 
Railway Express Agency for in- 
creases in first and second class 
rates; the cancellation of less car- 
load commodity rates on articles of 
food and drink and a 25 per cent 
boost in all other less carload com- 
modity rates, except those applying 
on daily newspapers, milk and 
cream and related articles; a 25 per 
cent increase in valuation, C.O.D., 
money classification and return 
empty container charges; and a 
minimum charge increase of 25 per 
cent subject to a minimum of $2.00 
per shipment. 


Central Motor Rate Increase 
March 7: Tariffs have been filed by 
the Central States Motor Freight 
Bureau increasing motor carrier 
rates in Central territory by 10 per 
cent, effective March 7. The 10 per 
cent increase will be published in 
all of the bureau’s tariffs except 
the Nos. 216 and 247 series which 
name rates from and to points in 
eastern and southern Wisconsin. A 
new basis of class rates is published 
in these tariffs, to become effective 
February 28. The Middlewest Mo- 
tor Freight Bureau has published 
tariffs increasing motor carrier rates 
in Midwest territory by 6 per cent, 
effective March 3. 

Strikes and Extreme Weather Re- 
flected in Package Car Service: The 
sharp drop in on-time performance 
of package cars from Chicago dur- 
ing December is attributed to the 
switchmen’s strike and extreme 
weather conditions during the 
month. Reports received by the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry on 14,255 of the 
17,217 cars forwarded from this city 
show that only 9,009 or 63.1 per 
cent were placed for unloading at 
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destination on schedule. This com- 
pares with an on-time performance 
of 71.9 per cent during November 
and 75.4 per cent during December, 
» 1949. During the full year 1950 
Chicago package cars averaged 71.8 


_ per cent on-time as against 70.1 per 


cent during 1949, according to the 
-Association’s compilations. 


Rail Barge Order Postponed To 


/ September 1: The Interstate Com- 


-merce Commission has postponed 
the effective date of its order in 


~ Docket 26712, Rail and Barge Joint 
~ Rates, for six months, to September 


1. The order requires the establish- 
“ment of through rail-barge routes 
at prescribed rates. The Supreme 


~ Court of the United States recently 


affirmed the findings of a federal 
district court which upheld the 
- commission’s order. 


The Truth 


(Continued from page 30) 


during the year on such charges, 
all were convicted. 


Some occupational fields that 


- have been darkened by tax evaders 


‘in the past will be investigated 
more closely than others. Last year’s 
analysis of taxpayers whose prosecu- 
tion was recommended for tax vio- 
lations revealed that 8.05 per cent 
were in the textile field. Next came 
doctors and dentists, 7.33 per cent; 
wholesale and retail liquor dealers, 
7.08 percent; meat and grocery op- 
erators, 6.60 per cent; farmers, 6.00 
per cent: numbers and slot machine 
“operators, 5.52 per cent, new and 
used car dealers, 4.92 per cent, 
real estate and building operators, 
4.68 per cent; wholesale and retail 
jewelry dealers, 4.32 per cent; tax 
accountants, 2.76 per cent; restau- 


- rant operators, 2.52 per cent; law- 


_ yers, 1.20 per cent; and all other 
groups, 39.02 per cent. 

Returns prepared by fraudulent 
tax advisers showed strange pat- 
terns of deductions. One consistent- 
ly ascribed large families of imagi- 
nary dependents to his clients. An- 
other conjured up expensive ill- 
nesses and deducted the cost of 
vast quantities of vitamins, medi- 
cines and other fictional remedies. 
Still another claimed losses of valu- 
able tools for many of his clients 
who either owned no tools or had 
not lost any. 

The year also saw the prosecu- 
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ALDENS STEADY GROWTH 
helps all American business 


Again in 1950 Aldens continued expansion has contributed 
to gains in American business throughout the United States 


MORE ALDENS CATALOGS DISTRIBUTED—More thrift-wise 
Americans received and shopped from Aldens famous Catalogs 
—the complete fashion, family and home store in a book— 
than at any time since the Company's founding in 1889. This 
largest circulation brought even more business to our nation’s 
paper mills, printers, manufacturers, railroads and truck lines! 


MORE ALDENS.CATALOG OFFICES—Dozens more of those 
convenient Aldens Shop-by-Phone SPEED-SERVICE Offices 
were opened in 1950. Now, over 364 metropolitan communities 
in 18 States enjoy this handiest at-home shopping, with fast local 
direct-to-the-door truck delivery. Again . . . more Speed-Service 
shoppers mean more business for all America. 


MORE ALDENS RETAIL STORES—Aldens relatively new retail 
chain continued its healthy expansion during 1950 with the 
opening of brand new stores serving two more midwestern cities. 
As Aldens grows to better serve its millions of customers every- 
where, all related business profits thereby . . . in our expanding 
national economy that keeps America great! 


Allene 


General Offices Retail Offices Buying Offices 
511 South Paulina St. 1401 West Jackson Blvd. 200 Madison Ave. 
Chicago Chicago New York 


Serving thrifty Americans for 61 years with the finest in fashions 
and furnishings for the family and home 


ILLINOIS TRAVELING MEN'S 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Broad and Liberal 
Health and Accident Insurance 


For All Preferred Risks 


R. F. CAVENAUGH, Secretary 
332 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 90, Illinois 
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CHICAGO CIRCULAR STAR WEST CARTAGE CO. 
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at 621 South Peoria St. 
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tion of several persons for claiming — 
false refunds, usually by forging 
employer statements and filing 
more than one return. One citizen 
who had filed 13 different returns 
in the same year wound up in 
prison. 

The dollars-and-cents results of 
enforcement work by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue are shown in 
the following data on additional 
tax (including interest and penalty) 
assessed as the result of audits and 
investigations: 


Fiscal Year Total 
1940 $ 393,909,686 
1941 383,320,585 
1942 438,441,098 
1943 566,058,482 
1944 730,974,058 
1945 922.427 607 
1946 1,280,217,695 
1947 1,928 ,610,237 
1948 1,903,000,000 
1949 1,891,679,000 
1950 (Est.) 1,900,000,000 


Looming again on the tax ho- 
rizon is the specter of black mar- 
kets. Treasury men fear a recur- 
rence of the enforcement problems 
which sprang up during wartime 
price control. ' Generally, the in- 
dividual who _ overcharged _ his 
neighbor for meat or automobiles 
was not inclined to report his of- 
fense and pay tax on his illici 
profits. 


“Informer’s” Role 


The enforcement problem can- 
not, however, be written off as— 
something that concerns only rack- 
eteers. Among the professions, the 
farmers, small business men and 
similar groups, where systematic 
record-keeping is uncommon, Treas-_ 
ury men also have their problems. 
Many tax evaders are caught not 
by an audit, but by information re- 
ceived from informers — employes, 
“friends,” neighbors, and even — 
relatives. Rewards to informers are 
based on a percentage of the taxes, 
penalties, fines and forfeitures col- 
lected as a result of their informa- 
tion, but they may not exceed 10 
per cent of the amounts recovered. 
Moreover, informers are paid only 
for specific information or evi- 
dence, not mere suspicions, 

A salesman for a wholesale food 
products company confided to a 
neighbor last year that his em- 
ployer had instructed its salesmen 
not to report certain commissions 
so that it could carry out a scheme 
to suppress sales. The neighbor re- 
ceived $12,105.36 for his informa- 
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tion, and the government collected 

more than a quarter of a million 
dollars in taxes. 

A large dealer in a mechanical 

_ product who bragged of the in- 


genuity of his bookkeeper in pad- 
3 ding expenses had to pay approxi- 
mately $250,000 and was fined and 
imprisoned. The informant, an 
alert accountant, ferreted out fur- 
ther details and was awarded $11,- 
927.44 for his efforts. 


Big Rewards 

A discharged bookkeeper had 
his vengeance and a reward of $7,- 
752.56 besides when he reported 
that officers of a distributing cor- 
‘poration were padding operating 
expenses and pocketing discounts. 
Two were convicted and the bu- 

-reau recovered nearly $140,000. 
The curiosity of a jewelry sales- 
man was aroused when he learned 
that his own sales record did not 
tally with that kept by his em- 
ployer. He soon pieced together the 


scheme of tax evasion which in- 


cluded unreported sales, padded 
purchases, two sets of books and 
bank accounts in fictitious names, 
and disclosed all the details to the 
bureau. The salesman’s curiosity 
brought him $14,415.21 and the 
- government more than $165,000. 


A reward of $1,834.75 was paid 


~ for information that a farmer had 


a secret bank account in which he 
was depositing unrecorded receipts. 
_ After criminal proceedings were 
instituted the taxpayer admitted his 
guilt. In addition to the sentence 
_ imposed by the court, the taxpayer 
had to pay about $20,000 which 
he owed the government. 

The largest reward ever paid an 
informer was $80,000. The small- 
est was $2.60. The largest tax col- 
lection as a result of a tip was 


$2,643,220. 


The highpoint in humorous tax 
enforcement involved two revenue 
agents who drove into an isolated 
Georgia farm. One remained in 
the car out of sight of the ram- 
shackle Negro farm house. The 

other agent took a walkie-talkie 
which connected him with the radio 
in the car, and went up toa Negro 
man working near the house. The 
agents were certain he could tell 
them the location of a still in the 
area, if he would. 


The man_ vigorously denied. 


knowledge of the still. “Would 
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NEED STORAGE OR 
MANUFACTURING SPACE? 
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Clear Span 


Call Us For 
Immediate 
Delivery and 
Erection 


Quonset Multiple 200’ x 240’ 


AUTHORIZED QUONSET DISTRIBUTOR 


CHICAGO STEEL STRUCTURES, INC. 


HArrison 7-6537 332 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


THE FACILITIES OF SOUND STAGE CO. PROVIDE A COMPLETELY 
NEW AND REVOLUTIONARY IDEA FOR THE FILMING OF 16MM 
TALKING MOTION PICTURES IN COLOR OR BLACK AND WHITE 
ON A “MASS PRODUCED” BASIS — WITH ONE BASIC THOUGHT 
IN MIND, — ECONOMY. 


ALTHOUGH WE MAKE NO ATTEMPT TO PRODUCE COMMERCIAL OR 
INDUSTRIAL FILMS AS SUCH, MANY FIRMS USING FILMS OF 
THIS NATURE CAN NOW USE THIS ECONOMICAL MEDIUM MOST 
ADVANTAGEOUSLY FOR VARIOUS PURPOSES PROVIDING ‘’SCEN- 
ERY’ AND “PROPS” ARE NOT THE PRIME REQUISITE. WE DO 
NOT PROVIDE SPECIAL SCENERY. (ONLY A SMALL SIMPLY 
DRAPED STAGE SETTING IS USED.) 


EXAMPLE: SALES TRAINING FILMS — USING THE ORGANIZA- 
TION’S OWN MANAGEMENT OR PERSONNEL BEFORE OUR CAM- 
ERAS — ARE NOW SO REASONABLE THAT EVEN THE SMALLEST 
BUSINESS CAN AFFORD TO HAVE THEM “TAILOR MADE”. 


SOUND STAGE CO. 


116 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


PHONE DEARBORN 2-5450 
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ELECTRICAL INSULATORS 


(Authorized G.E. Distributors) 


FRANK G. REYNOLDS & CO. 


Management 
Mortgages 


Leasing 
Sales 


Complete Real Estate Service for 
Insurance Companies, 
Estates, Lawyers and Owners 


500 N. Dearborn St. SUperior 7-7300 


RELIANCE TRAFFIC SERVICE 


Established 1930 


A COMPLETE TRAFFIC SERVICE 
TO SHIPPERS 


538 So. Dearborn 


Tel. HA 7-1278 


LET US SHARPEN YOUR TOOLS 


We specialize in Precision Grinding, External 
Grinding and Re-cutting. Send us your Cutters, 
Reamers, End Mills, Hobs, Saws, Broaches, 
Sectional Dies, Etc. 
We Pick Up and Deliver 
: 22 years’ guaranteed service 
Kirchman-Dierks Company 
4653 W. Harrison St. MAnsfield 6-1426 


PARKERIZING 


BONDERIZING 
WESTERN RUST-PROOF CO. 


2137 Walnut St. SEeley 3-1692 


you tell heaven that?” the agent 
asked solemnly. 

“Hebben?” stammered the darkie. 
me VGASSULL amen 

“You see this contraption,” in- 
terrupted the agent, pointing to the 
walkie-talkie. “You can talk to 
heaven through it.” He added im- 
pressively, “Now, I’m going to let 
you talk to heaven.” 

He pushed a button, placing him 
in radio contact with the agent m 
the car. “Heaven,” he spoke to the 
mysterious instrument. “I want 
you to meet Cornelius. He says he 
doesn’t know anything about that 
still.” 

Sure enough, “heaven” was on 
the other end. ‘Cornelius,’ the 
other agent intoned in a celestial 
voice, “this is Gabriel. Why did you 
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tell that lie about the still? I’m 
disappointed in you, Cornelius. You - 
are taking the way to hell.” 

“Yassuh, yassuh, Mr. Gabriel,” 
Cornelius collapsed into wild arm- 
waving directions to the boss-angel. 
Then he wrote himself a_ little 
extra heavenly insurance, although 
undoubtedly reducing his popu- 
larity in his current realm. He 
promptly showed Gabriel’s earthly 
representatives the way to three 
other stills. 

The principle of the fear of 
criminal prosecution is a powerful 
deterrent to the income tax evasion 
urge. Treasury men are counting 
on it to help them in their tough 
task of helping Uncle Sam get all 
the revenue legally due him. 


If You Were Old Joe? 


(Continued from page 32) 


nism will have won this conflict 
without firing a shot, dropping a 
bomb, or risking a ruble. 

Fortunately, I believe that our 
government and our people are 
firmly determined that we shall 
not borrow ourselves into a_ dis- 
astrous inflation. Our capacity to 
spend, therefore, will depend up- 
on our capacity to tax; and our 
capacity to tax always depends up- 
on our capacity to produce. To 
spend more, we must produce more. 
It is just as simple as that. That 
means we shall need more plants, 
more factories, and more tools and 
this, in turn, will require vast new 
capital outlays. At United States 
Steel’s new plant at Morrisville, for 
example, it will take more than 
$90,000 to provide the tools that 
each production worker will use; 
and there will be 4,400 such work- 
CrS. 

It becomes perfectly clear, the:e- 
fore, that our new tax laws and our 
new economic controls must not be 
so drawn as to prevent the forma- 
tion and flow of the new capital 
upon which our expanded produc- 
tion depends. Otherwise, our abil- 
ity to arm ourselves and our allies 
will be greatly diminshed. 

‘The second danger, as I see it, is 
the possibility of political interfer- 
ence in the normal channels of pro- 
duction. 

Today a number of people—both 


in and out of Washington — are 
sincerely and properly concerned 
about the serious difficulties which 
some small businesses are encounter- 
ing during this transition period 
in industry. But I was distressed, 
recently, to learn of a statement 
that was made at an important 
congressional hearing. It was said 
there that during the last war big 
business had fed richly off of war 
contracts and that small business 
had only fed on the crumbs from 
the table. I was disturbed because 
that statement isn’t true and_ be- 
cause the people present should 
have known it. Yet it seemed to be 
accepted as a fact; for no one chal- 
lenged or corrected it. 


Business Spread 


The true and exact facts, “of 
course, are to be found in the 
government's own official records. 
They were gathered by two separate 
agencies, each working entirely in- 
dependently of the other. The 
Federal Reserve Board studied the 
war experience of 3,000 companies, 
and the Department of Commerce 
studied 2,000. The results in both — 
cases were exactly the same. 

It was found that the bulk of the 
World War II contracts had, in- 
deed, gone to the 100 largest manu- 
facturing companies in the coun- 
try. But that these companies had 
subcontracted the work so liberally 
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that small and medium-sized firms 


reaped the greatest share of the 


‘benefits. Specifically, it was found 


that the small and medium-sized 
companies had enjoyed a_ vastly 
greater increase in sales, in profits 
and in assets, than did the larger 


‘corporations. 


I repeat these facts here because 
it seems to me that if in the guise 
of helping small business any politi- 
cal agency should ever destroy the 
natural and established channels 


‘through which orders flow in and 


out of our industrial machine, then, 
indeed, the termites will have 
scored a magnificent victory in 
their attack upon American produc- 


“tion. 


The third — and perhaps the 
greatest — danger, | think, lies in 
the fact that the present emergency 
may last from 15 to 20 years, ac- 
cording to general Omar Bradley, 
and that during this time our 
government will have absolute 
power over every phase of Ameri- 
can economic life. It can fix wages, 
control prices, regulate credit, and 
limit — or eliminate — profits. By 
edict, it can seize existing plants, 
or create new enterprises to be 
financed out of taxes or on federal 
credit. 


“Socialistic State” 


These are the same war powers 
which our government has assumed 
and relinquished again in the past. 
But I think we must recognize that 
for the duration, at least — and 
perhaps for as long as 15 years to 
come — a socialistic state will be an 
accomplished fact in America _al- 
though a socialized economy will 
not. Wisely used, these tremendous 
powers could conceivably be the 
salvation of our democracy; but 
used unwisely, arbitrarily or mali- 
ciously they could easily destroy AL 
To triumph over communism and 
then succumb to socialism would 
be an empty victory indeed, because 
between the two there is no honest 
difference. In the end, both stand 
for the death of democracy and 
the murder of freedom. 

‘To prevent the misuse of these 
powers and the destruction of pri- 
vate initiative is, to my mind, the 
most compelling responsibility of 
every one Olegus: 

It is our responsibility that we 
understand fully the problems that 
confront our government and that 
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CHICAGO E&echiic 
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Worthington Compressors, 
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Lasker Boiler & Engineering 
Corporation 


Boilers—Tanks Stacks 


Boiler Repairs 
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Goldberg Motor Service 
INC. 
CARTAGE CONTRACTORS 
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we shirk no burden we_ should 
rightfully bear. It is also our re- 
sponsibility to see that our govern- 
ment knows and understands the 
problems of business and does 
nothing that will prevent the neces- 
sary growth of our production. 
Finally, it is our responsibility to 
see that the public is kept clearly 
informed on both sides, so that 
our people may be guided by an 
accurate knowledge of the facts. 
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I know of no time in our history 
when a full, free and open ex- 
change of information between 
business and government has been 


‘i 


» 


more essential to our national wel- 


fare. 


The trained termites won’t like. 


it, of course. They don’t believe in 
free speech for business. They may 
even call it “lobbying.” But it isn’t. 
I’d call it “termite control.” 


Are You A Slow Poke Reader? 


(Continued from page 27) 


even though they are intended pri- 
marily to help small children and 
high school students. One is “Help- 
ing Children Read Better,” and the 
other is entitled “Streamline Your 
Reading.” A third booklet, for 
adults, will be published soon. 
Among the better books on the 
subject are: “How to Read Better 
and Faster,” by Norman Lewis; 
“How to Increase Reading Ability,” 
by Albert J. Harris; “Problems in 
Reading and Thinking,” by Center 
and Parsons, and “The Meaning in 
Reading,” by Wise, Congleton, 
Spivey and Morris. Walter Pitkin 
has a popular book on “The Art of 
Rapid Reading.” 


Practice Essential 


Diligent practice is essential. 
Teachers of reading have their stu- 
dents practice on relatively easy 
material, such as a novel. For a 
time they, the teachers, are willing 
to sacrifice comprehension for speed, 
because comprehension will soon 
catch up. If speed can be developed 
on easy reading, it will carry over 
to the more difficult reading. That 
is, the person who has improved on 
the easy stuff will find that he can 
also read more challenging material 
faster and better than he used to. 
This implies that there should be 
different reading speeds depending 
on the nature of the material, and 
that is true. Professional teachers 
of better reading try to impress this 
maxim: Read the easy stuff rapidly, 
but slow down on the “study” type 
of material. There are numerous 
other tips that can be picked up 
from the literature on reading. 

Until the last few years, reading 
experts haven’t paid much attention 
to the meeds of business and pro- 
fessional men. The emphasis has 


been on remedial work for persons 
who have basic troubles rather than 
on so-called developmental work to 
help bring about greater speed for 
reasonably competent readers. Ac- 
ademic institutions are still con- 
cerned mostly with remedial read- 


ing, but some have begun to pro- 


vide developmental help for stu- 
dents and others. A commercial 
organization, the Foundation for 
Better Reading, established a “pilot” 
office or center in South Bend, 
Ind., on May 1, 1950, to teach de- 


velopmental reading, and on Jan- 


uary 2, 1951, opened another cen- 
ter in Chicago. The company plans 
similar centers for St. Louis, De- 
troit, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, and 
Cleveland, within the next several 
months. In Chicago the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology has a well 


established program of developmen- 


tal reading for adults at its down- 


town school. More than 700 indi- 
viduals have been trained through 
Illinois Tech’s Adult Reading ’Serv- 
ice since it was launched in January, 
1948, and their average rate of read- 


ing was increased from 198 words a_ 


minute to 388. Approximately one- 
fifth of the group was reading fas- 
ter than 600 words a minute upon 
completing the training program of 
20 one-hour lessons. Roosevelt Col- 
lege has just started its third Adult 
Reading Program class, the first 
having been initiated last Spring. 
Miss Rexie S. Gill, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English and Director of 
the Reading Laboratory at Roose- 
velt has not tabulated the results 
obtained from developmental read- 
ing but estimates that all who com- 
pleted the course gained 200 to 300 
words a minute in reading speed 
from an original average rate of 300 
or less. The course runs for nine 


: 
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weeks, with ‘two sessions of 1% 
hours each week. 

The Foundation for Better Read- 
ing probably goes to greater lengths 
_ than most institutions in prelimi- 
mary testing and in the use of me- 
_ chanical devices. The applicant for 
training starts out with a battery of 
_ tests which take up a good half day. 
_ These are standard tests used in 
colleges and the Army to determine 
& vocabulary, comprehension, reading 
habits, emotional stability, and so 
on. One of the tests, for example, 
' is the Army classification test. The 
~ Foundation offers only developmen- 
tal training, and it weeds out any- 
~ one with basic deficiencies. Where 
"a minor weakness is detected, the 
applicant is accepted but is given 
some special training. 


Eyes Are Checked 


Each prospective student is given 
a test for visual acuity on the tele- 
_ binocular, Anyone who needs glasses, 
~ or whose glasses need to be changed, 
- is told to take care of this matter 
~ before he tries to improve his read- 
ing. A test is also made on the 
opthalmograph, a device which 
traces eye movements on a photo- 
_ graphic film strip. The film shows 
the number of fixations made by 
_ the eye in reading a printed line, 
and also records every regression. 

If the student is accepted, and 
assuming that his vocabulary and 
~ comprehension are good, he is ready 


for the training in increased speed. 
This is largely a mechanical process, 
and two machines are used under 
the supervision of instructors. One 
machine is the tachistoscope, a de- 
vice that flashes a light on a card 
for a small fraction of a second. 
The student is expected to read the 
numbers on the card and write 
them down. With practice, he 
learns to increase the number of 
digits he can see at a glance from 
three or four to perhaps eight or 
nine. In other words, he enlarges 
his eye span and increases his speed 
of recognition. ‘The tachistoscope 
was used by the military services to 
teach instant recognition of enemy 
and friendly aircraft. 

The second device is the reading 
accelerator, an instrument that can 
be set so that a slide will descend 
from top to bottom of a printed 
page at any rate from 30 to 2,400 
words per minute. .If the student 
reads normally at 300 words a min- 
ute, the instructor sets the accelera- 
tor at a moderately faster rate — 
say 15 per cent faster. The student 
is forced to read faster. He must 
make fewer stops for each line, and 
he cannct indulge in regressions. As 
speed is gained, the accelerator is 
stepped up still further, even to a 
rate that at first is unconifortable 
for the reader and too fast for good 
comprehension. After a session with 
the accelerator the student is given 
exercise materials to read so that 
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AURORA STORE 
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CHICAGO 
CASH REGISTER CO. 


USED NATIONAL CASH 
REGISTERS 
AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Large, Clean Stock for 


Immediate Delivery 


Complete facilities for Expert 
installation, service and mainte- 
nance of accounting machines & 


National Cash Registers 
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UNION LABEL 
If Desired at 
No Extra Cost 


“The Life of Riley” 
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LETTER-PRESS LITHOGRAPHING 
COLOR-WORK OFFSET PRINTING 


A Complete Service Guaranteeing Quality and Satisfaction 
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Hectograph Ink Masters 


RILEY PRINTING CO. 
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Typewriters 


PURDY COMPANY 


Main Office: 
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his higher speed can be maintained 
in normal reading. Tests are also 
given at the end of every lesson to 
make sure that progress in speed is 
not at the expense of comprehen- 
sion. George Speer, Director of the 
Psychological Services Division, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Simpson, Director of 
the Adult Reading Service, Illinois 
Institute of ‘Technology, are profes- 
sional advisers to the Foundation. 


Fear “Exploiters” 


Educators have expressed concern 
because of evidence that exploiters 
are already at work in the field of 
better reading. ‘They are selling 
speed, with no regard for compre- 
hension. Dr. William S. Gray, Pro- 
fessor of Education and Director of 
Diagnostic and Remedial Reading» 
at the University of Chicago, warns 
that speed is “tricky.” Some people 
are being forced up in speed 
whereas they really need greater 
comprehension, says Dr. Gray. He 
cautions that long experience proves — 
you cannot improve everyone’s read- 
ing speed to a high level - because 
people differ. Some brilliant people — 
are slow. readers, and others read 


| faster than they read well, he states. — 
| However, 


Dr. Gray believes that 
there is some degree of correlation 
between good speed in reading and 


| general ability and accomplishment, 


notwithstanding the notable 


ex- 

Dr. Helen Robinson, Director of 
the University of Chicago’s Reading 
Clinic, expressed the same views in 


| a little different way. “People have 


slow 
You 


different and some 
readers are excellent thinkers. 


tempos, 


| can’t make a race horse out of a 
| plow horse.” 


Nonetheless there is general agree- 
ment that most readers can speed 
up their reading, and there is evi- 
dence to prove that greater compre- 
hension generally accompanies  in- 
creased speed, if for no other rea- 
son than that faster reading requires 
more concentration and ithe shutting 
out of distractions. Notre Dame 
University and the Foundation for 
Better Reading are now engaged in 
a research project to determine the 
cflect of the Foundation’s training 
program on the scholarship of thir- 
ty selected students. Their work 
will be compared with that of thirty 
others of similar ability who will 
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DO YOU WANT 
MORE DEFENSE 
CONTRACTS ? 


The booklets, mailing pieces and 
publication advertising through 
which you present your quali- 
fications can have a strong 
bearing on your success in get- 
ting desirable contracts. 


We can help you prepare litera- 
ture and advertisements that will 
convey the right impression 
about your company’s manufac- 
turing facilities. 


Our ability to write clear and 
accurate copy will be valuable 
to you also in the preparation 
of operating or instruction man- 
uals, specification sheets, parts 


catalogs and other material 
needed by users of defense 
products. 


We would appreciate the op- 
portunity of discussing with you 
any advertising problem that 
you may have, whether it is a 
single piece or a complete cam- 
paign. We will then submit 
recommendations, based on 27 
years’ experience. Why not call 
us now? 


TELEPHONE — MOhawk 4-0873 


SCANTLIN & COMPANY 


Complete Advertising 
and Merchandising Services 


612 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


GEO. H. GRUENDEL 
and COMPANY 


Pension and Profit Sharing 
Trusts 


Insured or Self Administered 
Employee Disability Programs 
Deferred Compensation Plans 


» 2040 Lincoln Park West 
Chicago 14 
BUckingham 1-3146 


not know ‘they are being observed 
for this purpose. 

“Anyone can read better,” says 
Dr. Witty in ‘Streamline Your 
Reading.’ “Reading is a skill, like 
swimming or dancing or basketball. 
Once you learn the right tech- 
niques — and practice them — you 
can read faster and with better 
understanding.” 

Dr. John Baker of Detroit's 
Wayne University, and an associate 
of the Foundation for Better Read- 
ing, declares that anyone who can 
learn, can learn to read better. Most 
people can double their speed, with 
the same or better comprehension, 
he states, and adults can improve 
faster than children. Dr. Baker 
also confirms the permanence of 
reading skill. Eight individuals who 
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had taken the Foundation’s course : 
at South Bend were checked after a\ 
lapse of more than four months. , 
Four had further increased their» 
speed and the others had retained | 
their gains. Each of the eight had | 
at least doubled his rate through | 
training. 

The Foundation is making its, 
training available to groups as well 
as to individuals, and will bring its 
instructors and instruments to the 
premises of an organization or com- 
pany if that is desired. One of Chi- 
cago’s well known financial institu- 
tions is arranging to have its vice 
presidents receive training, and a 
mail order firm is planning to set 
up a program for certain of its 
employes. 


TEST YOUR READING RATE! 

You can determine your reading rate with this simple exercise. 
The following article is exactly 1000 words in length. Time your- 
self from start to finish. Read as you normally would; not for 
speed alone because there are twelve questions at the end of the 
article to check your comprehension. Divide your total time in 
seconds into 1000, then multiply by 60 for your rate in words 
per minute. Correct answers will be found following the questions, 
along with an evaluation of your reading rate. 


WHY READ? 
By WILLIAM D. BAKER, Ph. D. 


(Instructor of reading at Wayne University, and 
advisory staff member of The Foundation for Better Reading) 


The answer to the question, “why 
readry 15 eas). broad. and complex 
as “why go to school?” Indeed .the 
two questions are closely related, 
for reading is as much an educa- 
tional process as going to school 
—and for many people it is more. 

If you can learn to fuse the 
ideas you find in your reading 
with your previous experience, and 
if you can acquire the intellectual 
and emotional flexibility to change 
when your reason—guided by read- 
ing—tells you to change, you are 
ready to move into the ranks of 
“well-educated men.” If you are 
constantly in the process of making 
reasonable changes—and everyone 
should be—you are learning one 
of the most rational yet hard-to- 
acquire traits of men. You are 
having to adopt a receptive atti- 
tude toward valid ideas. Take the 
controversial issues that beset the 
country today. There are usually 
some valid ideas on each side of 
the question. Your job is to listen 
attentively to each side. Then you 


must decide which set of valid ideas 
best suits you. Read to learn those 
ideas. Read skillfully and sift the 
chaff from the wheat. But most_ 
important of all read with a recep- 
tive attitude. Give the author a- 
fair break. If he starts to take ad- 
vantage of you by using “loaded” 
words, crack down on him. Tear 
him apart critically, but if there 
is some wheat in the chaff, receive 
that critically too, and if it can 
stand the test of comparison with 
past reading and past experience, if 
it seems reasonable, allow it to be 
so. Own up to it. Accept it. Make 
it part of your doctrine. 

Now why is it necessary to fuse 
the new ideas with previous experi- 
ences? There are many reasons. 
First of all you should read to 
correct wrong impressions you have 
formed. Suppose, for example, that 
you think Greek literature is a 
subject of interest only to Greeks. 
Suppose you think anything written 
before 400 BC is first of all, dry 
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as the dusty paper or parchment 
it is written on, and secondly so 
foolish and out of touch with the 
times that it is utterly worthless. 
You may have formed this impres- 
sion because you are living in the 


atomic age where anything as old 


as yesterday's newspaper is simply 
dead stuff. But stop and think a 
moment. Is your impression based 
on any concrete evidence? Have 
you ever read any Greek plays? 
There is as much sheer enjoyment 
in reading a good translation of 
Medea or Oedipus Rex as there is 
in reading a contemporary classic 
in American literature. You will 
learn that good writing is timeless. 
You will see that your first impres- 
sion can stand revision. 

Secondly, you should fuse your 
reading with previous experience 
to gain clearer or broader grasp 
of a field. Go back to the example 
of the Greek plays for a moment. 
If you read Oedipus Rex you will 
begin to get an inkling of Greek 
tragedy. But go on. Read some of 
the plays of Aristophanes. Here is 
Greek comedy at its best. Try the 
Illiad or the Odyssey. Here you 
will find the origins of the epic 
form plus a good deal of lively 
reading. These will give you a 
start. Use one as the stepping stone 
for another. The more you read 
the broader and clearer will be 
your understanding of the field. 

Read also to solve problems. If 
your difficulty is large, say a ques: 
tion of international diplomacy or 
the settlement of racial issues, you 
will need to read extensively. And 
all the while you will have to fuse 
the new ideas you acquire with 
the time-tested ideas in your back- 
ground. 

Further, read to get out of .a 
rut. Far too many people travel 
along in the same channel of inter- 
ests year in and year out. For men 
it’s baseball in summer, football in 
fall, and basketball in winter. Toss 
in the movies, radio, television, 
cards and the family automobile 
and you have the major range of 
their interests. For women it’s 
clothes, menus, cards and children. 
Toss in movies, television and radio 
for them too. The whole world of 
books awaits them but it’s too 
much trouble to read. And it’s so 
confusing for single channel minds. 
Nonsense! Probably there is not 
one person in the country (who can 


- 


read now) who could not find time 
to read, at the very least, one good 
book a month. And the range of 
interests in books is as wide as 
the range of interests in all society. 

Be your own expert. A wise 
selection of books and a judicious 
proportioning of time can make 
you as well informed about, say 
the Civil War, or early American 
science as the professionals in the 
field. You must take this statement 
of course, with the appropriate 
grains of salt. Remember that the 
professional in the field makes study 
reading his life’s work. But a fair 
amount of reading on your part 
will at least put you on a level 
to challenge and to appreciate his 
work. 

Finally, read to improve your 
patterns of thinking. You can im- 
prove them by broadening and 
deepening them. Americans, for 
the most part, are moving, and 
have been moving for generations, 
toward broader thinking in terms 
of politics. At first the struggle for 
survival in the new country made 
it imperative to think of one’s 
own section. Later when the coun- 
try became a more unified geo- 
graphical unit, Americans began to 
think of themselves as a unified 
power. And now the advances in 
production of destructive weapons 
are setting a good many people 
in this country to thinking in terms 
of global politics. Thus American 
thinking has expanded from front 
yard politics to world wide politics. 
Your reading will lead you to the 
wide open spaces. It’s up to you to 


broaden your thinking to include ; 


them. 


Comprehension Check 

Directions: Write A if the state- 
ment below agrees with the ar- 
ticle you have just read. Write 
D if the statement disagrees. 
Write N if any information in 
the statement is not included in 
the article. 

1. There is as much sheer en- 
joyment in reading a good trans- 
lation of Medea or Oedipus Rex 
as there is in reading a contem- 
porary classic in American litera- 
ture. 

2. Probably there is not one per- 
son in the country (who can read 
now) who could not find time 
to read, at the very least, one 
good book a month. 

3. American thinking has ex- 
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panded from world thinking to 
universal politics. 

4. Your job is to listen attentively 
to each side of a controversial 
issue and decide which set of 
valid ideas best suits you. 

5. Some things should be skimmed, 
but you should = skim them 
carefully to sift the chaff from 
the wheat. 

6. You should read to cor- 
rect wrong impressions, gain a 
clearer or broader grasp of the 
field, solve problems, and get out 
Oleaerut: 

7. There are far too many peo- 
ple who travel along in the same 
channel of interests. 

8. Plato’s Republic offers a great 
deal of food for thought. 

9. Advances in production of de- 
structive weapons have set many 
people to reading. 

10. You can put yourself on a 
level to challenge and appre- 
ciate an authority on early 
Amenican science. 

11. Books on the Civil War make 
interesting reading. 

12. Good writing is timeless. 

KEY20 1 2—A 3—D 4—A 
5—N 6—A 7—A 8—N 
9—N 10O—A L1—A 12—A 
How was your reading rate? 

Here are some very rough com-~ 

parisons. If your rate was between 

250 and 300 words per minute, you 

are on a par with the average col- 

lege freshman. The average college 

graduate reads from 250 to 350 

words per minute. For individuals 

who have not had scientific read- 


ing training, a rate of 400 words 


per minute is well above average; 
500 words and above is excellent. 
If you missed four or less questions 
on the comprehension test, you are 
in the “average adult” group. But 
don’t let a low rate on speed or 
comprehension worry you. Most 
untrained adult readers are in- 


clined to be low rather than high 


in both reading speed and com- 
prehension ranges. A low rate in 
either case simply means that you 
are not utilizing your full reading 
capacity. Normally, scientific train- 
ing doubles the average person’s 
reading speed and increases his 
comprehension by five per cent or 
better. Hence, a rate of 500 to 800 
words per minute and a comprehen- 
sion rate of 85 per cent or better 
is not uncommon for the scientifi- 
cally-trained reader. 
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Specialists in Glass Processing 


Subcontract Defense Work Wanted 


Our experience in precision glass processing for gun 
sights and bomb sights qualifies us to assume an im- 
portant role in any current Government requirements. 


Dial and Instrument Covers. 
Set up for large production runs. 


Tempered and low reflecting surface glass for 
instrument covers. 


DEARBORN GLASS COMPANY 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
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Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 14) 


likely to be struck once every 30 
years, the Westinghouse men re- 
port. Their research has shown 
that wood and masonry buildings 


are particularly susceptible to light- 


ning damage, because of the re- 
sistance placed in the path of the 
bolt. 


¢ Do Our Ears Deceive? — Jet 
airplanes aren’t noisier than their 
piston-driven counterpart — they 


just seem so. The common belief 
that jets are louder than conven- 
tional airplanes is due to “an au- 
dible illusion,” according to sound 
engineers at the General Electric 
Company. Part of the confusion 
comes from the fact that you hear 
the most noise from a jet five sec- 


onds after the .plane has passed, 


while the peak noise from a piston 
engine plane comes when it is 
practically overhead. At these peak 
points, tests show, the air-to-ground 
noise of a jet is even less than 
that of a comparable piston-driven 
plane. These tests, GE engineers 
say, “indicate that noise will not 
be a detrimental factor in the pub- 
lic acceptance of jet transport.” 

¢ 
e Forecast Aid — Electric utility 
companies will be able to forecast 
power demands more accurately 
with the aid of a new meteorologi- 
cal instrument that measures the 
amount of light from the sky. Called 
an “illuminometer,” the instrument 
records daylight intensity under 
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CHICAGO AUTO SPRING Co. 
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various weather conditions. A  di- 
rect relationship between light in- 
tensity and power load was shown 
by studies in Baltimore, which re- 
vealed that a cloudy day with no 
sunshine adds less of an additional 
kilowatt load than does a_ very 
humid Summer day or a cold clear 
Winter day. The “T1luminometer” 
was developed by Bendix Aviation 
Corporation’s Friez Instrument Di- 
vision at Baltimore, in cooperation 
with the U. S. Weather Bureau. 


e Foresight Pays Off — Airplane 
production is cur rently being 
speeded by a “moth ball” pool of 
machine tools, it has been disclosed 
by the Air Materiel Command, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Dayton. From 12 to 18 months are 
being trimmed off the period be- 
tween contract awards and aircraft 
completion by the immediate avail- 
ability of proper machine tools. 
These tools, from a 40,000 piece, 
$400,000,000 emergency reserve 
pool, are being loaned to com- 
panies with Air Force contracts. 
Ownership of the tools is retained 
by the government, and they must 
be returned upon completion of 
contracts. These tools were ac- 
quired from the War Assets Ad- 
ministration by the Air Force in 
1946 and stored in two depots for 
use in an emergency. 


e Radio Telephone — The Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines has ordered ra- 


ij 
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dio communication equipment for 
every diesel powered locomotive, in} 
both passenger and freight service, , 
on its entire system. Mo-Pac esti- - 
mates that one third of its 10,000) 
mile system will be completely ra-- 
dio equipped by late Summer... 
This new radio equipment will en-- 
able enginemen to communicate : 
from one train to another and will! 
also link the conductor and en-- 
gineer of a train, via radio. Im- - 
proved communication between the: 
head and rear ends of trains isi 
expected to eliminate delays and. 
reduce terminal delays to trains in 
transit. 


e Employe Ideas — Employe sug- 
gestion programs are paying big) 
dividends at Remington Rand, Inc. 
and United Air Lines. R. F. Ah- 
rens, vice president in charge of 
United Air Lines personnel, esti- 
mates that the company saved 
$282,000 in 1950 through adoption 
of employe suggestions. United 
adopted one out of every four of 
the 5,000 suggestions submitted 
last year. Remington Rand used 
the same ratio, one in four, of the 
30,000 employee ideas submitted in 
the past five years. Remington has 
placed no dollar estimate on sav- 
ings traceable to employe sugges- 
tions for many of them are hard 
to measure, such as those dealing 
with advertising and public rela- 
tions ideas, product improvements 
and better working conditions. 
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THIS SPRING... 


15 


THE WELL-DRESSED BUSINESS 
WILL WEAR eee: 


© PLATE GLASS 

@ WINDOW GLASS 

e MIRRORS 

e ROLLED & FIGURED GLASS 
e WIRE GLASS 

e@ HEAT-TREATED GLASS 

e HEAT-ABSORBING GLASS 
e@ SAFETY GLASS 

© TUF-FLEX GLASS 

@ BULLET-PROOF GLASS 

@ THERMOPANE 

@ VITROLITE 

@ STRUCTURAL GLASS 

@ INSULUX GLASS BLOCK 
@ DIAL & GAUGE GLASS 

@ COLORED & OPAL’ GLASS 


MORE GLASS! 


Glass Sells ... Glass Tells... 


GLASS PUTS a bright new face on busi- 
inside 


ness outside to attract 
to promote. sales and give employees 
more verve for better work. Glass works 
wonders in the plant, in the office and 
display room. Glass makes for a better 
product . better business all the way 
round! This Spring, use Glass to im- 


prove your business. 
FOR GLASS IDEAS THAT PAY 
“"“ MONROE 6-9800 


Glase 


OMPANY 


900 W. CERMAK RD. e CHICAGO 8, iLL. 
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wife and 


looked hard at his 
“That boy has taken 
money from my pocket!” he stormed. 
“Ernest,” she protested, “How can you 
say that? Why, I might have done it.” 
Father shook his head. “No, you didn’t; 
there was some left.” 


Father 
then at his son. 


* * * 


A man stopped at a small town garage 
and told the mechanic, ‘““‘Whenever I hit 
80, there’s a knocking in the engine.” 

The mechanic gave the vehicle a lengthy 
examination, and after much testing, 
wiped the grease from his hands and 
drawled, “I don’t see nothin’ wrong, 
mister. It must be the good Lord a- 
warning you.” 


* * * 


Two small boys at a newsboys’ dinner 
put their grimy hands up on the table- 
cloth for inspection. “Mine's dirtier’n 
your'n”, one exclaimed triumphantly. 

“Veh, but youre two years older’n me,” 
said the other disdainfully. 


* * * 


Two modern little girls coming home 
from Sunday school were solemnly dis- 
cussing the lesson. 

“Do you believe there is a devil?” asked 
one. 

“No,” replied the other, “of course not. 
It’s just like Santa Claus. He’s your 
father.” 


* * * 


Little Emily ran into the house crying 
as though her heart would break. “What’s 
wrong, dear?” asked her mother. 

“My dolly — Billy broke it,” she sobbed. 

“How did he break it, dear?’ said 
Mother. 

“T hit him on the head with it!” 


* * * 


An admiral, watching a young in- 
ductee labor eagerly but clumsily in the 
quarterdeck, asked: “How long have you 
been in the Navy, son?” 

“Two months,” the boy replied. “How 
long have you been in?” 

The admiral was taken slightly aback 
but he good-naturedly answered: “Thirty 
ears.” 

“Tt’s hell, ain’t it?” the youngster said 
sympathetically. 


An undertaker found a donkey lying 
dead in front of his premises and went to 
inform the police. ; 

Undertaker: “What am I to do with liek 

The officer had a sense of humor. 

Officer: “Do with it? Bury it, of course. 
You’re an undertaker aren’t your” 

Undertaker: “That’s true, but I thought 
it only right to come around and inform 
the relatives first.” 


* * * 


In the good old days a man who was 
down to his last dollar at least knew 
where his next three meals were coming 
from. 

* * * 


the city editor: “Here's 


os 


Reporter, to 
the perfect news story. 

City Editor: “Man bites the dog?” 

Reporter: “No . . . the bull threw the 
salesman.” 


* * * 


One of our town’s 1-A classification boys 
married a widow with four children and 
asked for a_ reclassification. 

“Nothing doing,” the local draft board 
told him. “Any body brave enough to 
marry like that is just the kind of man 
the Army is looking for!” 
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Deep in the Ozarks, a carpet sweeper 
salesman came upon a remote cottage 
where he knocked at the door, and was . 
presently confronted by a man. 

When he began his customary sales 
talk the hillbilly interrupted with, “Don’t 
waste your breath. I got a carpet-sweeper.” 

The salesman was ready for his reply. 
“Good,” he said. “Then I can make you 
a generous allowance on your old sweeper 
payment on a splendid new 


took her for better or wuss.” a 


ced, ae W 


“That’s a nice umbrella you've got.” 

“Yes, but it’s not really mine. I was 
walking home in the pouring rain and — 
saw a young man going my way with ar 
umbrella. I thought I would ask if he 
would let me share it with him, so I 
went up and said, ‘Where are you going 
with that umbrella?’ And he threw it. 
down and ran off as fast as he could!” 


tee + 


Maid: “The installment man is here 
again, ma’am.” ° 

Madam (resignedly) 
take a chair.” 


“Tell him to 


* * * ji 
“May I have this check cashed, please?” 
asked the young woman of the paying 
teller. ; 
‘Of course, madam,” the teller replied. 
“Just endorse it please.” 

“Must I endorse it?” she asked, a 
parently puzzled. “I’m Mrs. Smith, yor 
know. My husband is out of the cit 
and mailed the check to me.” ae 

“Yes, it must be endorsed. Sign it 6 
the back, please, and Mr. Smith will kno 
we paid it to you.” 

Mrs. Smith took her pen from her 
purse and passed the check back to the 
teller endorsed: “Your devoted wife, 
Ethel.” 


“T like the dressing table fine but the mirror doesn’t do anything for me.” 


